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WILLIAMS  COUNTY  ANTIQUITIES 

BEFORE  the  white  man,  the  Indian;  before  the  Indian — who? 

The  archaeology  of  any  county  forms  one  of  its  most  inter- 
esting chapters.  Who  the  ancient  dwellers  were,  what  they 
did,  what  lives  they  led,  are  all  questions  of  conjecture  now. 
Their  history  appears  only  in  their  silent  monuments,  as  silent 
as  the  race,  the  fact  of  whose  existence  they  perpetuate. 
The  relics  they  left  are  the  only  key  that  we  possess  of  their 
lives,  and  these  give  a history  whose  antiquity  seems  almost 
Adamic.  The  principal  remains  left  consist  of  earthworks,  mounds 
and  parapets,  filled  with  the  rude  implements  of  the  people 
who  built  them,  and  with  the  bones  of  these  lost  portions  of  humanity. 
From  their  proclivities  to  build  these  earthworks,  these  people  are 
known  as  “ Mound  Builders,”  the  only  name  that  now  fits  their  pecu- 
liar style  of  life.  The  mounds  erected  by  them  are  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  range  in  height  from  three  or  four  feet  to  sixty  or  seventy 
feet.  In  outline,  they  are  of  equal  magnitude,  though  none  of  great 
height  were  ever  known  to  exist  within  the  confines  of  Williams 
county.  What  have  been  discovered  are  generally  small  in  size  and 
irregular  in  outline.  They  have  in  nearly  all  instances  been  much 
reduced  in  height,  as  the  hand  of  modern  man  demands  them  for 
practical  purposes. 

The  more  pretentious  earthworks  are  very  generally  distributed 
from  western  New  York,  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
through  Michigan,  to  Nebraska,  thence  north  from  this  line  to  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  From  this  line  they  extend  south 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mounds  occur  in  great  numbers  in  Ohio, 
Indiana.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida.  They 
are  found  in  less  numbers  in  western  New  York,  the  Carolinas,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  Michigan.  Iowa  and  portions  of  Mexico.  In  choos- 
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ing  this  vast  region,  extending  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
Mound  Builders  took  possession  of  the  great  system  of  plains,  con- 
trolling the  long  inland  water  courses  of  the  continent.  Along  the 
broad  levels  drained  by  this  vast  river  system,  the  remains  of  pre- 
historic man  are  found.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  there  are  not 
less  than  thirteen  thousand  mounds  and  inclosures  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Archeologists  have  no  difficulty  in  locating  the  places  which 
were  most  densely  populated,  by  reason  of  the  irregular  distribution 
of  the  works.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  selection  of  sites 
for  these  earthworks  the  Mound  Builders  were  influenced  by  the  same 
motives  apparently,  which  governed  their  European  successors.  It  is 
a well  established  fact  that  nearly  every  town  of  importance  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  their  tributaries  is  located  on 
the  ruins  left  by  this  ancient  people.  The  sites  selected  by  the  Mound 
Builders  for  their  most  pretentious  works  were  on  the  river  terraces, 
or  bottoms,  no  doubt  because  of  the  natural  highways  thus  rendered 
available,  besides  the  opportunities  for  fishing  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  warm,  quick  soil,  easily  tilled. 

The  earth  mounds  are  classified  as  sepulchral,  sacrificial,  temple  or 
truncated,  mounds  of  observation,  symbolical  or  animal — also  known 
as  emblematic — and  mounds  of  defense.  The  first  named,  sepulchral, 
are  the  most  common  of  any.  Emblematical  or  symbolical  mounds 
are  not  known  to  have  existed  in  this  county.  If  they  ever  did  exist 
here,  all  traces  of  them  have  been  obliterated  by  that  leveler  of  sav- 
age country,  the  plow.  Sepulchral  mounds  were  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  burial  and  were  generally  pyramidal  in  form  and  usually 
contained  layers  of  clay,  ashes,  charcoal,  various  soils  and  one  or 
more  skeletons,  often  very  many.  Sacrificial  mounds  are  usually 
stratified,  the  strata  being  convex  layers  of  clay  and  loam,  the  layers 
alternating  above  a layer  of  fine  sand.  They  also  contain  ashes, 
igneous  stones,  charcoal,  calcined  animal  bones,  beads,  implements 
of  stone,  pottery  and  rude  sculpture.  They  also  have  altars  of  burned 
clay  or  stone,  resting  in  the  center  of  the  mound  upon  the  original 
earth,  on  which  the  people  offered  sacrifice,  employing  fire  for  the 
purpose.  Mounds  of  observation — sometimes  termed  defensive — 
are  found  upon  prominent  elevations.  They  were,  doubtless,  alarm 
posts,  watch-towers,  signal  stations,  or  outlooks.  They  commonly 
occur  in  chains  or  regular  systems  and  still  bear  traces  of  the  beacon 
fires  that  once  burned  upon  them.  In  addition  to  the  division  of 
mounds  already  made,  some  add  monumental  or  memorial  mounds, 
not  numerous,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  as  memorials  to  the 
distinguished  dead  among  the  Mound  Builders. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  few  small  mounds  in  Williams  county  have  been 
properly  opened.  The  examinations  have  rarely  been  systematic,  and 
hence  much  has  been  lost.  Commonly  the  plow  has  been  run  over 
the  mounds,  regardless  of  the  history  a careful  search  would  reveal, 
until  almost  all  traces  of  their  existence  have  been  obliterated.  This 
ruthless  leveling  of  the  mounds  has  not  been  perpetrated,  however^ 
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merely  to  gratify  the  iconoclastic  propensities  of  the  plowmen,  but' 
their  cupidity  moved  them.  They  wanted  the  corn  the  mounds  would 
produce.  Running  the  plow-share  through  the  mounds  was  not  a 
very  successful  method  of  obtaining  a knowledge  of  their  contents. 

Of  the  works  examined  in  this  county,  those  most  worthy  of  men- 
tion are  situated  at  the  confluence  of  Silver  Creek  and  the  St.  Joseph’s 
river,  in  Madison  township,  one  mile  and  a quarter  east  of  Pioneer, 
on  land  now  owned  (1905)  by  J.  F.  Dohm.  At  an  early  period,  these 
mounds^ — two  or  more  in  number,  besides  others  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions— were  discovered  by  P.  W.  Norris,  G.  R.  Joy  and  Owen  Mc- 
Carty, early  residents  of  that  township.  They  dug  into  the  mounds 
and  brought  to  the  surface  four  or  five  crumbling  skeletons,  the 
skulls  and  larger  bones  of  which  were  quite  sound,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  remainder  soon  crumbled  to  powder. 

In  Northwest  township,  near  Nettle  Lake,  is  found  another  group 
of  interesting  mounds.  In  fact,  encircling  the  lake  are  to  be  found 
some  eight  or  ten  earthworks  erected  by  an  unknown  race  probably 
more  than  a thousand  years  ago.  On  Section  23,  southwest  of  the 
lake,  are  a few  of  the  mounds,  two  of  them  being  of  unusual  size  for 
this  part  of  the  state.  The  greater  number  have  been  opened  in,  past 
years  by  curious  and  inexperienced  persons,  who  failed  to  properly 
notice  features  which  are  considered  highly  important  by  archaeolo- 
gical students.  In  almost  every  instance  human  bones  were  un- 
earthed, as  was  also  charcoal,  sometimes  in  considerable  quantity. 
Copper  implements,  such  as  arrow  and  spear  heads,  were  taken  from 
several  of  the  mounds,  and  in  one  was  found  a piece  of  mica,  six 
or  eight  inches  square  and  about  an  inch  thick.  In  several  instances 
it  was  definitely  ascertained  that  many  persons  were  buried  in  the 
same  mound.  The  Indians  had  no  knowledge,  traditionary  or  other- 
wise, concerning  these  works,  and  if  the  Mound  Builders  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Red  Men  of  recent  date,  such  fact  was  unknown  and 
unsuspected  by  the  latter.  The  writer  recalls  that  during  his  boyhood 
days — when  Nettle  Lake  was  a fishing  pond  for  Izaak  Waltons, 
young  and  old,  and  the  silvery  sheen  that  covered  it  in  winter  afforded 
a skating  rink,  never  excelled — these  upheavals  of  earth  were  com- 
monly spoken  of,  among  us  youthful  archaeologists,  as  “Indian 
grave-yards ; ” but  doubtless  they  have  a greater  antiquity,  and  were 
erected  by  a different  race  of  beings  who  lived  in  ages  past,  and 
whose  children  gamboled  o’er  those  hills,  “even  as  you  and  I.” 
Indians  never  buried  their  dead  in  mounds  like  these  referred  to; 
neither  did  they  erect  altars,  where  animals  and  human  beings  were 
immolated  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  afterward 
cover  such  altars  with  a mound  of  earth.  These,  and  many  other 
important  considerations  lead  the  majority  of  students  of  antiquity 
to  the  opinion  that  the  Mound  Builders  were  a distinct  race  of  people, 
and  that  they  inhabited  a large  portion  of  America  long  before  the 
Red  Men  took  possession. 

On  the  northeast  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  22,  in 
Brady  township,  on  the  land  now  owned  bv  Frederick  Charles,  was 
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a remarkable  group  of  mounds,  uniform  in  size,  about  six  feet  long, 
three  wide,  and  about  two  feet  high,  so  arranged  as  to  form  half 
circles,  about  five  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  Two  of  these  half  circles 
were  complete,  one  within  the  other,  and  another,  commencing  at 
the  north,  was  about  half  finished.  Quite  a number  of  these  mounds 
were  opened,  and  about  two  feet  from  the  original  surface  fragments 
of  human  remains  and  numerous  stone  implements  were  found.  At 
present  nothing  remains  to  mark  this  ancient  cemetery,  except  a . 
fragment  of  bone  or  stone  implement  which  occasionally  finds  its 
way  to  the  surface.  On  the  south  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  io,  in  Brady  township,  on  land  now  owned  by  James  F. 
Smith,  was  a solitary  mound  of  considerable  magnitude.  On  opening 
it,  six  full  developed  skeletons  were  found  and  one  of  a child  about 
eight  or  ten  years  old.  They  were  lying  in  a circle  with  their  heads 
in  the  center,  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  Dr.  Frank  O.  Hart, 
of  West  Unity,  now  deceased,  secured  the  skulls  from  this  mound 
and  described  them  in  a written  article  as  follows:  “They  were  very 

thick.  The  superciliary  ridge  is  very  prominent.  The  orbital  pro- 
cesses are  profoundly  marked.  Average  distance  between  temporal 
ridges  of  frontal  bone,  three  and  a half  inches ; from  temporal  ridge 
of  frontal  bone  to  occipital  joint,  nine  inches ; length  from  beginning 
of  frontal  bone  to  occipital  joint,  twelve  inches;  from  occipital  joint 
to  foramen  magnum,  three  inches.”  On  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  27,  in  Brady  township,  a skeleton  was  exhumed  that  was 
eight  feet  long,  with  which  were  found  part  of  a gun,  fragments  of 
knives,  a cup  of  red  paint,  about  one  thousand  beads  of  various 
colors  and  sizes,  and  ai  braid  of  biack  hair  around  its  neck,  in  which 
there  were  thirteen  silver  brooches.  This,  however,  was  undoubtedly 
the  skeleton  of  an  Indian,  as  the  relics  which  were  unearthed  with  it 
are  of  a kind  not  generally  associated  with  the  works  of  the  mound- 
building race. 

Dr.  Frank  O.  Hart,  mentioned  above,  was  born  in  Pulaski  town- 
ship, this  county,  on  May  22,  1855,  and  was  the  eldest  of  three  chil- 
dren born  to  Julius  C.  and  Martha  M.  (Fish)  Hart.  His  father  was 
of  New  England  ancestry,  and  a direct  descendant  of  John  Hart,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Dr.  Hart  was 
educated  at  the  Shelby  high  school,  in  Richland  county.  O.,  and  in 
September,  1873,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  J.  C. 
Clay,  of  Shelby.  He  graduated  at  Cincinnati  in  1877,  and  at  once 
began  practice  at  West  Unity,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  a few 
years  since.  In  1880  he  was  elected  coroner  of  Williams  county  and 
served  in  that  capacity  two  terms.  He  took  great  interest  in  archaeo- 
logical subjects,  and  was  the  possessor  of  what  was  at  one  time  said 
to  be  one  of  the  rarest  collections  of  relics  of  the  Mound  Builders 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  A portion  of  the  material  for  this 
chapter  was  gleaned  from  articles  written  by  him. 

In  a very  early  day,  as  we  reckon  the  authentic  history  of  Williams 
county,  Clark  Backus  and  a Mr.  Sumner,  both  early  settlers,  while 
hunting  in  the  southern  part  of  Bridgewater  township,  discovered  on 
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fractional  section  12,  about  two  miles  north  of  Montpelier,  two  large 
mounds  which  w^re  six  or  seven  feet  in  height  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
in  diameter.  They  afterward  went  back  and  opened  one  of  the 
mounds,  taking  therefrom  two  skeletons,  one  very  large  and  the 
other  of  ordinary  size.  Mr.  Sumner  had  some  conscientious  scruples 
in  thus  invading  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  and  refused  to  assist  in 
the  opening  of  the  others.  He  even  insisted  on  placing  the  skeletons 
already  exhumed  back  in  their  proper  resting  place,  and  this  was 
accordingly  done.  These  earthworks  have  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
disappeared  before  the  onward  march  of  the  civilized  plowman,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  sepulchral  mounds  and  that  the 
bones  belonged  to  members  of  the  race  that  is  called — for  want  of  a 
better  name — Mound  Builders. 

The  principal  mounds  in  this  county  have  now  been  mentioned,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  notice  the  implements  made  by  the  extinct  race. 
Very  few  utensils,  made  of  copper,  have  been  found  in  this  part  of 
Ohio,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  of  the  unexplored  condition  of  many  of 
the  mounds,  and  to  the  additional  fact  that  little,  if  any,  copper  exists 
in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  What  does  exist  is  in  loose  frag- 
ments that  have  been  washed  down  from  the  upper  lake  region. 
When  mounds  are  explored,  great  care  is  necessary  lest  these  small 
utensils  be  lost,  as  they  are  commonly  scattered  through  the  mass, 
and  are  not  always  in  close  proximity  to  the  skeletons.  The  copper 
deposits  about  Lake  Superior  furnished  the  prehistoric  man  with  this 
metal,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  relics,  now  found,  which 
were  made  of  this  metal,  it  must  have  been  quite  abundant.  The 
population  then  must  also  have  been  quite  numerous,  as  occasionally 
copper  implements,  tempered  to  an  exceeding  hardness,  are  found 
about  the  country.  These  implements  are  small,  generally  less  than 
half  a pound  in  weight,  and  seldom  exceeding  three  pounds.  There 
were  millions  of  these  in  use  during  the  period  of  the  ancient  dwel- 
lers, which  must  have  been  thousands  of  years  in  duration.  The  cop- 
per implements  left  on  the  surface  soon  disappeared  by  decomposi- 
tion, to  which  copper  is  nearly  as  subject  as  iron.  Only  ai  part  of  the 
dead  Mound  Builders  were  placed  in  burial  mounds,  and  of  these  only 
a part  were  buried  with  their  copper  ornaments  on  and  about  them. 
Of  those  that  were,  only  a small  part  have  been  discovered,  and  in 
many  instances,  the  slight  layer  of  earth  over  them  has  not  pre- 
vented the  decay  and  disappearance  of  the  copper  relics.  Articles 
of  bronze  or  brass  are  not  found  with  the  remains  of  the  builders  of 
the  mounds,  and  it  is  evident  they  knew  nothing  of  these  metals  in 
the  Ohio  Valley ; nor  did  they  possess  any  of  the  copper  that  had 
been  melted  and  cast ’in  moulds. 

Stone  relics,  however,  arc  very  numerous  and  well  preserved. 
Stone  axes,  stone  mauls,  stone  hammers,  stone  chisels,  etc.,  are  very 
plentiful  yet,  and  were  the  common  implements  of  the  prehistoric 
man  in  this  part  of  the  West.  None  were  made  with  holes  or  eyes 
for  the  insertion  of  a helve  or  handle.  They  were  made  more  perfect 
by  rubbing  and  polishing,  probably  done  from  time  to  time,  after  they 
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were  brought  into  use.  A handle  or  helve,  made  of  a withe  or  split 
stick,  was  fastened  in  the  groove  by  thongs  of  hide.  The  bit  is 
narrower  than  the  body  of  the  ax,  which  is  generally  not  well  enough 
balanced  to  be  of  much  value  as  a cutting  instrument.  It  is  very 
seldom  the  material  is  hard  enough  to  cut  green  and  sound  timber. 
The  poll  is  usually  round,  but  sometimes  fiat,  and,  rarely,  pointed. 
It  is  much  better  adapted  to  breaking  than  cutting,  while  the  smaller 
ones  are  better  fitted  for  war  clubs  than  tools.  As  a maul  to  break 
dry  limbs  they  were  very  efficient,  which  was  probably  the  use  made 
of  them.  In  weight  they  range  from  half  a pound  to  sixteen  pounds, 
but  are  generally  less  than  three  pounds.  The  very  heavy  ones  must 
have  been  kept  at  the  regular  camps  and  villages,  as  they  could  not 
have  been  carried  far,  even  in  canoes.  Such  axes  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  Indian  towns  on  the  frontier,  as  they  were  found  in  Ohio, 
among  the  aborigines.  ■ The  Mound  Builders  apparently  did  not  give 
them  as  much  prominence  among  their  implements  as  their  savage 
successors.  Double  headed  hammers  have  the  grooves  in  the  middle. 
They  were  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  axes,  so  balanced  as  to 
give  a blow  with  equal  force  at  either  end.  Their  mechanical  sym- 
metry is  often  perfect.  As  a weapon  in  war,  they  were  indeed  formid- 
able, for  which  purpose  they  are  yet  used  in  the  wilds  of  the  far  West. 

Implements  known  as  “fleshers”  and  “skinners,”  chisel-formed, 
commonly  called  “celts,”  were  probably  used  as  aids  in  peeling  the 
skins  of  animals  from  the  meat  and  bones.  For  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting tools  from  wood  they  were  not  sufficiently  hard,  and  do  not 
show  such  use,  excepting  a few  flint  chisels.  They  may  have  been 
applied  as  coal  scrapers  where  wood  had  been  burned ; but  this  could 
not  have  been  a general  thing  without  destroying  the  perfect  edge 
most  of  them  now  exhibit.  The  grooved  axes  were  much  better 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  Fleshers  and  scrapers  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes  are  numerous  in  this  county. 

Pestles  to  grind  maize  so  as  to  fit  it  for  cooking  have  been  found  in 
a variety  of  forms — some  cylindrical,  some  bell-shaped  and  some 
cone-like.  The  materials  are  also  various,  consisting  of  green  stone, 
syenite,  quartz,  etc.,  and  sometimes  sandstone.  Most  of  the  pestles 
are  short,  with  a wide  base,  tapering  toward  the  top.  They  were 
probably  used  with  one  hand,  and  moved  about  in  the  mortar  in  a 
circle.  The  long,  round  instrument,  usually  called  a pestle,  does  not 
appear  to  be  fitted  for  crushing  seeds  and  grain  by  pounding  or  turn- 
ing in  the  mortar.  It  was  probably  used  as  a rolling  pin,  perhaps  on 
a board  or  leveled  log,  but  not  upon  stone.  It  is  seldom  found 
smooth  or  polished,  and  varies  from  seven  to  thirteen  inches  in 
length.  In  outline  they  taper  toward  each  end,  which  is  generally 
smooth  and  circular  in  form,- as  though  it  had  been  twirled  in  an 
upright  position. 

Perforated  plates,  thread  sizers,  shuttles,  etc.,  generally  made  of 
striped  slate,  are  met  with  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  forms,  most 
of  which  have  tapering  holes  through  them  flat-wise,  the  use  of  which 
has  been  much  discussed.  They  arc  generally  symmetrical,  the  material 
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fine  grained,  and  their  proportions  graceful,  as  though  their  principal 
use  was  that  of  ornamentation.  Many  of  them  may  well 
have  been  worn  suspended  as  beads  or  ornaments.  Some  partake  of 
the  character  of  badges  or  insignias  of  authority.  Others,  if  strung 
together  on  thongs,  or  belts,  would  serve  as  a coat  of  mail,  protect- 
ing the  breast  or  back  against  the  arrows  of  an  enemy.  A number  of 
them  would  serve  to  size  and  twist  twine  or  coarse  thread  made  of 
bark,  raw-hide,  or  sinew.  The  most  common  theory  regarding  their 
use  is,  however,  lacking  one  important  feature- — none  of  them  show 
signs  of  use  by  wearing,  the  edges  of  the  holes  through  them  being 
sharp  and  perfect.  This  objection  applies  equally  well  to  their  use  as 
suspended  ornaments.  Some  of  them  are  shuttle-form,  through 
which  coarse  threads  might  have  been  passed  for  weaving  rude  cloth 
of  bark  or  of  fibrous  plants,  such  as  milk-weed  or  thistles.  There 
are  also  double-ended  and  jointed  ones,  with  a cross  section,  about 
the  middle  of  which  is  a circle  and  through  which  is  a perforation. 

Badges  and  wands,  in  a variety  of  forms,  are  frequently  found.  A 
perfect  specimen  of  a double  crescent  was  picked  up  by  George  Kim- 
bell  of  Brady  township,  several  years  ago,  and  several  single  crescents 
have  been  found  from  time  to  time.  Wands  and  badges  are  nearly 
all  fabricated  from  striped  and  variegated  slate,  highly  finished,  very 
symmetrical  and  elegant  in  proportions,  evidently  designed  to  be 
ornamental.  If  they  were  stronger  and  heavier  some  of  them  would 
serve  the  purpose  of  hatchets  or  battle-axes.  The  material  is  com- 
pact and  fine  grained ; but  the  eyes,  or  holes  for  handles  or  staves, 
are  quite  small,  seldom  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their  edges  are  not 
sharp,  but  rounded,  and  the  body  is  thin,  usually  less  than  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  form  of  badges  known  as  “double- 
crescents” are  the  most  elegant  and  expensive  of  any  yet  brought  to 
notice.  They  were  probably  used  to  indicate  the  highest  rank  or 
office.  The  single  crescent  perhaps  signified  a rank  next  below  the 
double.  In  nearly  or  quite  all  the  crescents  the  points  turn  outward. 
The  finish  around  the  bore  of  all  winged  badges  and  the  crescents  is 
the  same,  and  the  size  of  the  bore  about  the  same — from  two-fifths  to 
three-fifths  of  an  inch.  On  one  side  of  all  is  a narrow  ridge;  on  the 
other,  a flat  band,  lengthwise,  like  a ridge  that  has  been  ground  down 
to  a width  of  one  to  two-tenths  of  an  inch.  Badges  and  crescents  are 
invariably  made  of  banded  slate,  generally  of  a greenish  shade  of 
color.  The  other  forms  of  wands  or  badges,  such  as  those  with 
symmetrical  wings  or  blades,  are  also  made  of  green  striped  slate, 
highly  polished,  with  a bore  of  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  ap- 
parently to  insert  a light  wooden  rod  or  staff.  They  were  probably 
emblems  of  distinction,  and  were  not  ornaments.  Nothing  like  them 
is  known  among  the  modern  tribes,  in  form  or  use,  hence  they  are 
attributed  to  the  Mound  Builders.  In  addition  to  stone  ornaments, 
the  prehistoric  man  seems  to  have  had  a penchant,  like  his  savage 
successors,  to  bedaub  his  body  with  various  colors,  derived  from  differ- 
ent minerals.  These  compounds  were  mixed  in  hollowed  stones  or 
diminutive  mortars — “paint  cups” — in  which  the  mineral  mass  of 
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colored  clay  was  reduced  to  powder  and  prepared  for  application  to 
the  body.  Such  paint  cups  are  not  common  in  this  county,  in  fact 
they  are  quite  rare. 

A few  pipes  of  special  note  have  been  found.  Three  were  found  in 
the  south  part  of  Bradv  township,  of  which  one  represented  a tortoise, 
one  a frog  and  one  a duck.  The  comparative  rarity  of  aboriginal 
smoking  pipes  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  dis- 
carded, as  were  weapons,  when  those  by  whom  they  were  fashioned 
entered  upon  the  iron  age.  The  advance  of  the  whites  in  no  way 
lessened  the  demand  for  pipes,  nor  did  the  whites  substitute  a better 
implement.  The  pipes  were  retained  and  used  until  worn  out  or 
broken,  save  the  few  that  were  buried  with  their  dead  owners.  What 
was  the  ultimate  fate  of  these  can  only  be  conjectured.  In  very  few 
instances  does  an  Indian  grave  contain  a pipe.  If  the  practice  of 
burying  the  pipe  with  its  owner  was  common,  it  is  probable  that  the 
graves  were  opened  and  robbed  of  this  coveted  article  by  members 
of  the  same  or  some  other  tribes. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  “flints,”  in  addition  to  which  a few 
other  archaeological  relics  of  minor  importance  are  found  about  the 
country,  but  none  of  sufficient  import  to  merit  mention,  or  to  throw 
additional  light  on  the  lost  tribes  of  America.  Arrow  and  spear 
heads  and  other  similar  pieces  of  flaked  flints  are  the  most  abundant 
of  any  aboriginal  relics  in  the  United  States.  Stone  implements,  such 
as  have  been  heretofore  mentioned,  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of 
Williams  county,  but  more  frequently  along  the  banks  of  Tiffin  and 
St.  Joseph’s  rivers.  “Indian  arrows,”  on  the  contrary,  are  found 
everywhere ; and  there  is  not  a boy  living  amid  pastoral  surround- 
ings, who  does  not  treasure  among  his  possessions  a few  of  the  flinty 
weapons.  They  are  chiefly  made  of  hard  and  brittle  siliceous  mate- 
rials; are  easily  damaged  in  hitting  any  object  at  which  they  are 
aimed,  hence  many  of  them  bear  marks  of  violent  use.  Perfect  speci- 
mens are,  however,  by  no  means  rare.  The  art  of  arrow-making 
survives  to  the  present  day  among  certain  Indian  tribes,  from  whom 
is  learned  the  art  practiced  that  produces  them.  A classification  of 
arrow-heads  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work ; indeed,  it  is  rarely 
attempted  by  archaeologists.  The  styles  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
their  makers.  In  general,  they  are  all  the  same  in  outline,  mostly 
leaf-shaped,  varying  according  to  the  taste  of  those  who  construct 
them.  They  may  have  been  chipped — probably  most  of  them  were — 
and  some  may  have  been  ground.  Spear  heads  exhibit  as  large  a 
variety  as  arrow-heads.  Like  arrow-heads,  spear-heads  were  inserted 
in  wooden  handles  of  various  lengths,  though  in  many  tribes  they 
were  fastened  by  thongs  of  untanned  leather  or  sinews.  Their  modes 
of  manufacture  were  generally  the  same.  Sometimes  tribes  contained 
“arrow-makers,”  whose  business  it  was  to  make  these  implements, 
selling  them  to  or  exchanging  them  with  their  neighbors  for  wam- 
pum or  peltry.  When  the  Indian  desired  an  arrow-head,  he  could 
buy  one  of  the  “arrow-maker”  or  make  one  himself.  The  common 
method  was  to  take  a chipping  implement,  generally  made  of  the 
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pointed  rods  of  a deer  horn,  from  eight  to  sixteen  inches  in  length, 
or  of  slender,  short  pieces  of  the  same  material,  bound  with  sinews 
to  wooden  sticks,  resembling  arrow  shafts.  The  “arrow-maker”  held 
in  Ins'  left  hand  the  flake  of  flint  or  obsidian  on  which  he  intended  to 
operate,  and  pressing  the  point  of  the  tool  against  its  edge,  detached 
scale  after  scale  until  the  flake  assumed  the  desired  form. 

The  peculiar  and  distinctive  features  of  these  various  relics  of  past 
ages  may  be  of  little  interest  to  some  readers ; but  the  fact  of  their 
existence,  and  that  they  are  the  only  remains  of  a race  of  human 
beings  who  passed  away,  possibly  hundreds  of  years  before  the  advent 
of  the  white  man  on  the  American  continent,  urges  the  effort  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  ancient  people  and  their  works.  And  from  the 
great  number  and  variety  of  stone  implements  found  in  Williams 
county,  one  would  suppose  that  this  section  was  a favorite  locality  of 
that  peculiar  race ; and  that  fact  adds  a local  interest  to  what  would 
otherwise  be,  perhaps,  a dry  subject.  A nation  doubtless  arose  and 
fell  in  the  same  region  where  now  thrives  an  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion; and  we,  “who  tread  on  the  earth  that  lies  over  their  brow,” 
can  obtain  information  concerning  them  only  by  a careful  study  of 
the  implements  and  works  they  have  left  behind  them.  But  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  has  baffled  the  skill,  research  and  learning  of  the 
most  noted  scientists  of  two  continents,  since  the  existence  of  these 
“works  of  human  hands”  was  first  determined.  True,  we  have  theo- 
ries, ably  supported  by  argument,  and  these,  in  the  absence  of  abso- 
lutely established  facts,  we  must  accept,  weigh,  adopt,  or  discard,  and 
still  remain  in  darkness  as  to  the  origin,  mission  and  final  destiny  of 
the  Mound  Builders. 

Judging  by  the  works  which  they  have  left — and  that,  is  in  accord 
with  scriptural  suggestion — they  were  a powerful  race  of  slightly 
civilized  and  industrious  people.  The<  earth  monuments  only  remain, 
these  enclosing  relics  of  rude  art,  together  with  the  last  lingering 
remains  of  mortality — the  crumbling  skeletons — which  the  curious 
investigators  have  disturbed  in  their  resting  places.  But  even  these 
have  yielded  to  scientific  minds,  strongly  imaginative,  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  and  lives  of  the  race.  The  Twentieth  century 
dawned  in  almost  as  great  ignorance  of  the  prehistoric  race  as  did  the 
Nineteenth ; yet  in  the  ever  restless  spirit  of  modern  investigation, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  link  the  Mound  Builders  with  some  ancient 
and  far  distant  race  of  civilized  mankind. 

As  early  as  1 772,  Rev.  David  Jones  publicly  noted  the  existence  of 
the  mounds  and  advanced  his  views  concerning  them.  In  1784, 
Arthur  Lee  wrote  a treatise  on  the  lost  race  and  advanced  some 
rather  visionary  ideas  regarding  it.  But  the  first  general  survey  of 
the  works  was  made  by  Caleb  Atwater  of  Circlcville.  O.,  in  1819,  under 
the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of 
Worcester,  Mass.  About  1836,  Dr.  Edwin  Hamilton  Davis  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  was  employed  with  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey  in  explorations 
and  surveys  of  the  Newark  antiquities.  T11  this  work  Dr.  Davis 
became  greatv  interested  and  continued  his  investigations  and  collec- 
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tions  ever  afterward.  Ephraim  George  Squier  of  New  York,  also 
became  greatly  interested  in  archaeological  matters,  and  in  1846,  he 
and  Dr.  Davis  joined  in  the  preparation  of  a work  which  formerly 
-stood  at  the  head  of  the  archaeological  literature  of  North  America. 
Recognizing  the  merit  of  this  work,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  assumed  a protectorate  over  it,  and  in  1848  pub- 
lished the  work  of  Squier  and  Davis,  together  with  some  plans  and 
notes  furnished  by  others,  under  title  of  “'Ancient  Monuments  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.”  This  publication  constituted  the  first  systematic 
work  with  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  numerous  remains  of  the 
Mound  Builders.  From  that  day  to  the  present,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  continued  to  publish  books  and  original  papers  relat- 
ing to  this  subject.  Stimulated  by  this  national  recognition,  and  in 
view  of  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  subject,  many  original  investiga- 
tors have  published  manuscripts  and  books  at  private  expense,  some 
of  which  are  very  elaborate  and  complete. 

It  is  a noticeable  feature  of  all  the  early  publications  in  this  depart- 
ment of  archaeology  that  they  attach  great  antiquity  to  the  Mound 
Builders.  The  variations  in  this  regard  are  also  very  great.  Some 
assume  that  thousands  of  years  have  elapsed  since  the  building  of 
these  ancient  relics,  and  all  agree  that  they  are  very  old.  Eminent 
authorities  are  as  widely  at  variance  regarding  their  antiquity  as 
they  are  concerning  their  origin  and  purpose.  In  closing  this  chapter 
we  present  the  views  of  a number  of  recognized  authorities  as  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  Mound  Builders  were,  or  may  have  been,  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  Indians  found  here  on  the  advent  of 
the  white  man. 

The  Marquise  de  Nadaillac,  in  his  admirable  work  on  “Prehistoric 
America,”  published  in  1895,  and  edited  and  verified  by  W.  H.  Dalle, 
sums  up  a voluminous  discussion  as  follows : “What,  it  may  be  asked, 
are  we  to  believe  was  the  character  of  the  race  to  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearness,  we  have  for  the  time  being  applied  the  term, 
‘Mound  Builders?’  The  answer  must  be,  they  were  no  more  nor  less 
than  the  immediate  predecessors,  in  blood  and  culture,  of  the  Indians 
described  by  DeSoto’s  chroniclers  and  other  early  explorers,  the 
Indians  who  inhabited  the  region  of  the  mounds  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery  by  civilized  men.  As,  in  the  far  north,  the  Aleuts,  up  to 
the  time  of  their  discovery,  were,  by  the  testimony  of  the  shell  heaps 
as  well  as  their  language,  the  direct  successors  of  the  early  eskimo — 
so  in  the  fertile  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Indians  were  the  builders, 
or  the  successors  of  the  builders,  of  the  singular  and  varied  struc- 
tures attributed  to  the  Mound  Builders.  It  is  here  that  a very  differ- 
ent opinion  has  been  widely  entertained,  chiefly  by  those  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  historical  evidence.  Even  Mr.  Squier,  who,  in  his 
famous  work  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
makes  no  distinction  in  these  remains,  but  speaks  of  the  Mound 
Builders  as  an  extinct  race  and  contrasts  their  progress  in  the  arts 
with  the  supposed  low  condition  of  the  modern  Indians,  in  a subse- 
quent publication  felt  compelled  to  modify  his  views  and  distinguish 
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between  the  earthworks  of  western  New  York,  which  he  admits  to 
be  of  purely  Indian  origin,  and  those  found  in  southern  Ohio.  Fur- 
ther researches  have  shown  that  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  the 
two;  the  differences  are  merely  of  degree.  For  the  most  part  the 
objects  found  in  them,  from  the  rude  knife  to  the  carved  and  polished 
‘gorget/  might  have  been  taken  from  the  inmost  recesses  of.  a 
mound  or  picked  up  on  the  surface  among  the  debris  of  a recent 
Indian  village,  and  the  most  experienced  archaeologist  could  not 
decide  which  was  their  origin.  Lucian  Carr  has  recently  reviewed 
the  whole  subject  in  a manner  which  cannot  but  carry  conviction  to 
the  impatient  archaeologist,  but  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at  have 
the  weight  of  other,  and,  as  all  will  admit,  most  distinguished  author- 
ity. It  is  not  asserted  that  the  mounds  were  built  by  any  particular 
tribe,  or  at  any  particular  period,  nor  that  each  and  every  tribe  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  erected  such  structures,  nor  that  there  were  not 
differences  of  culture  and  proficiency  in  the  arts  between  different 
tribes  of  Mound  Builders,  as  between  the  tribes  of  modern  Indians 
now  known.  All  that  can  be  claimed  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
mounds  beyond  the  power  of  such  people  as  inhabited  the  region 
when  discovered;  that  those  people  are  known  to  have  constructed 
many  of  the  mounds  now,  or  recently  existing,  and  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  other,  or  different  people,  had  any  hand  in  the 
construction  of  those  mounds  in  regard  to  which  direct  historical 
evidence  is  wanting.  Summing  up  the  results  that  have  been  attained, 
it  may  be  safely  said  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  a priori  reason 
why  the  red  Indians  could  not  have  erected  these  works,  the  evidence 
shows,  conclusively,  that  in  New  York  and  the  Gulf  states  they  did 
build  mounds  and  embankments  that  are  essentially  of  the  same 
character  as  those  found  in  Ohio.” 

Lucian  Carr  says : “In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  same  Indians  are 
the  only  people,  except  the  whites,  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  ever 
held  the  region  over  which  these  works  are  scattered,  it  is  believed 
that  we  are  fully  justified  in  claiming  that  the  mounds  and  enclosures 
of  Ohio,  like  those  in  New  York  and  the  Gulf  states,  were  the  work  of 
the  red  Indians  of  historic  times,  or  of  their  immediate  ancestors. 
To  deny  this  conclusion,  and  to  accept  its  alternative,  ascribing  these 
remains  to  a mythical  people  of  a different  civilization,  is  to  reject  a 
simple  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  a fact  in  favor  of  one  that  is 
far-fetched  and  incomplete,  and  this  is  neither  science  nor  logic.” 

We  quote  a few  brief  extracts  from  sayings  of  other  eminent  stu- 
dents and  scholars,  and  leave  the  determination  of  the  question  to 
the  patient  reader: 

“The  earthworks  differ  less  in  kind  than  in  degree  from  other 
remains  respecting  which  history  has  not  been  entirely  silent.” — 
Haven. 

“There  is  nothing,  indeed,  in  the  magnitude  and  structure  of  our 
western  mounds  which  a semi-hunter  and  semi-agricultural  popula- 
tion, like  that  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ancestors  or  Indian  pre- 
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decessors  of  the  existing  race,  could  not  have  executed.” — School- 
craft. 

“All  these  earth-works — and  I am  inclined  to  assert  the  same  of 
the  whole  of  those  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  majority  in  the 
Mississippi  valley — were  the  production,  not  of  some  mythical  tribe 
of  high  civilization  in  remote  antiquity,  but  of  the  identical  nations 
found  by  the  whites  residing  in  these  regions.” — Brinton. 

“No  doubt  that  they  were  erected  by  the  forefathers  of  the  present 
Indians.” — Gen.  Lewis  Cass. 

“Nothing  in  them  which  may  not  have  been  performed  by  a savage 
people.” — Gallatin. 

‘The  old  idea  that  the  Mound  Builders  were  peoples  distinct  from, 
and  other  than,  the  Indians  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  centuries, 
and  their  progenitors,  appears  unfounded  in  fact  and  fanciful.” — C. 
C.  Jones. 

“Mound  Builders  were  tribes  of  American  Indians  of  the  same  race 
with  the  tribes  now  living.” — Judge  M.  F.  Force. 

“The  progress  of  discovery  seems  constantly  to  diminish  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  ancient  and  modern  races ; and  it  may  not  be 
very  wide  of  the  track  to  assert  that  they  were  the  same  people.” — 
Lapham. 

The  preceding  pages  give  the  views  of  well-known  scientists  and 
explorers,  both  early  and  recent.  It  is  hot  the  purpose  of  this  work 
to  decide  controverted  questions,  but  to  give  both  sides  and  allow  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  opinions,  based  upon  authorities  cited. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  we  will  state,  however,  that,  although 
Williams  county  may  not  be  a rich  field  for  archaeological  research, 
yet  the  evidences  in  existence  that  this  section  was  once  the  abode  of 
these  unknown  earth  workers,  are  sufficient  to  create  a local  interest 
in  any  information  concerning  them.  Judging  from  the  mass  of  pub- 
lished information  on  the  subject,  the  Mound  Builders  were  a race 
or  races  of  people,  somewhat  nomadic  in  their  habits,  yet  more  cen- 
tralized in  habitation  than  the  Indians  of  historic  time.  They  were 
semi-agricultural  in  pursuits,  given  to  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
schooled  in  the  primitive  arts  of  warfare.  They  had  some  knowledge 
of  trade,  or  a system  of  rude  barter,  which  brought  them  into  posses- 
sion of  articles  from-  far  distant  localities,  since  in  Williams  county, 
and  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Nettle  Lake,  mounds  have  been 
opened  which  contained  copper  that  must  have  come  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  mica  that  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  old  mines  of  North 
Carolina.  But,  after  all,  our  opinions  can  be  but  deductions  drawn 
from  the  mementoes  they  have  left  us,  and  which  have  withstood  the 
forces  of  nature  that  causes  less  enduring  materials  to  crumble  and 
decay.  However  carefully  we  may  study  and  examine  these  rude  and 
imperfect  records,  much  will  doubtless  always  remain  shrouded  in 
dense  obscurity. 


CHAPTER  II 


EARLY  JURISDICTION 

IT  WAS  not  until  many  years  after  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  undertook  the 
project  of  colonization  in  the  region  known  as  the 
Maumee  Valley,  of  which  Williams  county  is  a component, 
and  as  regards  population  and  resources,  a very  important 
division.  It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  territory 

contained  within  the  present  limits  of  the  county  remained 
unvisited  by  white  men  and  unknown  to  them  until  after  the  epoch- 
mentioned  above.  While  this  portion  of  North  America  was  under 
the  dominion  of  the  French  government  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
Indians  was  carried  on,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  returns  that  came  from 
the  traffic  with  the  red  men  the  wiley  and  skillful  French  traders 
traveled  extensively  over  this  portion  of  their  mother  country’s  pos- 
sessions. They  continued  their  relations  with  the  natives,  notwith- 
standing that  the  result  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  transferred  the 
right  of  dominion  to  the  English  government,  and  even  for  years  fol- 
lowing the  American  Revolution  they  followed  their  vocation,  undis- 
turbed and  without  competition,  save  the  rivalry  existing  among  them- 
selves. So  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  during  their  many  excursions,  in 
quest  of  trade,  the  present  limits  of  Williams  county  were  frequently 
invaded;  and  as  their  much  traveled  route,  connecting  Detroit  with 
the  Wabash  river,  was  through  this  region,-  it  can  easily  be  inferred 
that  the  natives  who  then  inhabited  this  section  were  the  beneficiaries  or 
victims,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  early 
French  traders. 

Good  traditional  authority  exists  for  the  belief  that  at  least  one  In- 
dian and  French  trail  passed  through  Williams  county.  Major  Sutten- 
field  and  wife  passed  over  it  on  horseback,  after  Hull’s  surrender  of 
the  Northwestern  army  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1812,  on 
their  journey  from  Detroit  to  Fort  Wayne.  But  railroad  tracks  and 
plow-shares  have  long  since  destroyed  all  vestige  of  this  highway,  so 
often  trodden  by  the  once  powerful  tribes  and  their  eager  customers. 
These  commercial  adventurers  were  not  pioneers  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  word,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  properly  be  called  advance 
agents  of  civilization.  Their  mission  in  these  parts  was  neither  to 
civilize  the  denizens  of  the  forest  nor  to  carve  out  homes  in  the  west- 
ern wilderness.  “The  white  man’s  burden”  rested  not  heavily  upon 
their  shoulders  and  gave  them  little  or  no  concern,  the  only  motive 
that  fetched  them  hither  being  a desire  to  possess,  at  as  little  cost  as 
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possible,  the  wares  which  the  Indians  had  for  sale.  This  object  being 
attained,  they  wended  their  way  homeward  and  the  localities  which 
had  known  them  knew  them  no  more.  So  it  remained  for  the  fore- 
runners of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  as  they  led  the  “march  of  em- 
pire” in  a westerly  direction,  to  open  this  section  of  country  for  actual 
settlement  and  win  from  hostile  nature — and  at  times  a more  hostile 
foe  in  human  form — homes  for  themselves  and  posterity. 

Before  proceeding  with  an  account  of  the  organization  and  set- 
tlement of  Williams  county,  a brief  review  of  the  question  of  title  to 
lands  will  be  necessary,  die  word  title  as  here  used  having  special 
reference  to  racial  dominion  or  civil  jurisdiction.  As  is  well  known, 
the  French  were  the  first  civilized  people  who  laid  claim  to  the  ter- 
ritory now  embraced  within  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  France  exercised 
nominal  lordship  over  the  region  until  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763, 
which  ended  the  French  and  Indian  war.  Prior  to  this  date  the  French 
actually  occupied  isolated  places  in  the  vast  extent  of  territory  claimed 
by  them  (the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  for  instance)  but  it  is  an  open 
historical  question  when  such  occupancy  began.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  not  the  semblance  of  courts  or  magistrates  for 
the  trial  of  civil  or  criminal  issues,  and  hence  the  chief  function  of 
civil  government  was  lacking.  And  even  for  some  years  after  the 
Ohio  country  passed  under  the  control  of  the  officials  of  the  British 
government,  affairs  there  were  managed  by  army  officers,  command- 
ants of  posts  on  the  frontier. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1763  with  the  French,  the  Province 
of  Canada  was  extended  by  act  of  Parliament,  southerly  to  the  Al- 
legheny and  Ohio,  rivers.  This  of  course  included  all  of  the  present 
state  of  Ohio,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  the  colony  of  Virginia 
that  she  had  the  title  to  all  the  land  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  This 
conflict  of  authority  was  at  its  height  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  in  1778,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  British  forts  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Wabash,  by  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  Virginia 
erected  the  county  of  Illinois,  with  the  county  seat  at  Kaskaskia.  It 
practically  embraced  all  the  territory  in  the  present  states  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  But  the  British  held  pos- 
session of  the  Ohio  country  and  all  the  lake  region,  and  in  the  same 
year  (1778),  Lord  Dorchester,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  divided 
Upper  Canada  into  four  districts  for  civil  purposes,  one  of  which  in- 
cluded Detroit  and  the  lake  territory. 

Great  Britain  had  promised  the  Indian  tribes  that  the  whites  should 
not  settle  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  government  of  this  almost 
unlimited  region  was,  during  English  control,  exclusively  military, 
with  Detroit  as  the  central  post.  This  was  the  condition  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  even  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783,  the 
same  state  of  affairs  continued  until  after  the  second,  or  Jay  treaty, 
in  1795.  Early  in  1792  the  Upper  Canadian  parliament  authorized 
Governor  Simcoe  to  lay  off  nineteen  counties  to  embrace  that  province, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  the  county  of  Essex,  on  the  east  bank  of  De- 
troit river,  included  Michigan  and  northern  Ohio.  While  this  sup- 
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position  is  not  conclusive,  certain  it  is  that  some  form  of  British  civil 
authority  existed  at  their  forts  and  settlements  until  Detroit  was  given 
up  and  all  its  dependencies  in  August,  1796. 

The  treaty  of  1783,  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
included  Ohio  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Seventh  article  of  that  treaty  stated  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
would,  “with  all  convenient  speed,  withdraw  all  his  forces,  garrisons 
and  fleets  from  the  United  States,  and  from  every  post,  place  and  har- 
bor, within  the  same.”  Military  posts  were  garrisoned,  however,  by 
British  troops,  and  continued  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain 
for  many  years  after  that  date.  But  preparatory  to  taking  possession 
of  it,  and  in  order  to  avoid  collision  with  the  Indian  tribes,  who  owned 
the  soil,  treaties  were  made  with  them  from  time  to  time  (of  which 
more  is  said  on  a subsequent  page),  in  which  they  ceded  to  the  United 
States  their  title  to  their  .lands.  But  the  territory  thus  secured  by 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes — and  concern- 
ing which  we  had  thus  established  an  amicable  understanding — was 
many  years  sequestered  from  our  possession.  The  British  govern- 
ment urged  as  an  excuse  the  failure  of  Americans  to  fulfill  that  part 
of  the  treaty  protecting  the  claims  of  British  subjects  against  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  but,  from  the  “aid  and  comfort”  rendered  the 
Indians  in  the  campaigns  of  Harmar,  St.  Clair,  and  Wayne,  the  ap- 
parent prime  cause  was  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
extend  their  power  over  the  country  and  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio,  and 
continue  to  the  British  the  advantage  of  the  fur  trade,  which,  from 
their  relations  with  these  tribes  they  possessed.  The  ultimate  result 
of  this  international  difficulty  was  the  campaigns  of  179091-94,  os- 
tensibly against  the  Indians,  but  substantially  against  them  and  their 
British  allies,  which  bear  so  intimate  a relation  to  the  formal  sur- 
render of  the  country  to  American  control,  that  they  perform  an  es- 
sential part  of  history  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  work. 

Virginia,  however,  still  adhering  to  her  claim  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Northwestern  country,  on  March  1,  1784,  ceded  the  territory  to 
the  United  States,  and  immediately  congress  entered  seriously  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  providing  a government  for  the 
vast  domain.  Its  deliberations  resulted  in  the  famous  “Compact  of 
1787,”  which  is  also  fully  discussed  and  explained  in  the  history  of 
Ohio,  which  accompanies  this  volume.  It  might  not  be  out  of  place 
here,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  compact,  in  two 
provisions  which  were  inspired  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  guaranteed  to 
all  the  right  of  religious  freedom  and  prohibited  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tory. Hence  the  citizens  of  Williams  county,  in  common  with  the 
citizens  of  Ohio  and  those  of  the  sister  states  that  were  carved  from 
Virginia's  grant,  can  feel  a pardonable  pride  that  never,  under  any 
American  jurisdiction  of  this  domain,  has  a witch  been  burned  at  the 
stake  or  a slave  been  sold  on  the  auction  block. 

All  these  pretensions  of  sovereignty  and  conflictions  of  authority 
were  aside  from  the  claims  of  the  real  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
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Iroquois  Indians,  or  Six  Nations,  laid  claim  to  the  entire  extent  of 
territory,  bordering-  on  the  Ohio  river  and  northward,  basing  their 
contention  upon  the  assumption  that  they  had  conquered  it  and  held 
it  by  right  of  conquest.  In  1722,  a treaty  had  been  made  at  Albany, 
New  York,  between  the  Iroquois  and  English,  bv  which  the  lands 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  were  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
the  Iroquois  by  reason  of  their  conquests  from  the  Eries,  Conoys, 
Tongarias,  etc.,  but  this  claim  was  extinguished  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  concluded  October  22,  1784.  The  treaty  of 
Fort  McIntosh,  in  1785,  was  intended  to  quiet  the  claims  of  the  Dela- 
wares, Wyandots,  Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  in  the  Ohio  valley.  The 
Sbawanees  relinquished  their  claims  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaties 
of  Fort  Finney,  January  31,  1786,  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  (held  by 
General  St.  Clair),  January  9,  1789,  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  and 
various  other  treaties  from  that  date  until  1818.  It  is  a notable  fact 
that  every  foot  of  Ohio  soil  was  acquired  from  the  Indians  through 
treaty  or  purchase,  and,  when  compared  with  methods  followed  in 
other  sections  of  America,  the  means  employed  were  decidedly  hon- 
orable. True,  some  of  these  treaties,  as  for  instance  the  one  concluded 
at  Greenville,  were  entered  into  at  the  close  of  a long  and  bloody  con- 
flict. when  the  Indians  had  been  conquered  and  reduced  to  a condi- 
tion of  helplessness,  thus  making  them  obliged  to  submit  to  any  terms 
offered  by  the  victors.  But  when  we  consider  the  fact,  demonstrated 
on  every  page  of  the  world’s  history,  that  the  tree  of  civilization  does 
not  grow  until  the  soil  has  been  fertilized  by  human  blood,  we  can 
excuse  the  warfare  waged  against  the  Indians,  and  by  comparison  at 
least  point  to  those  treaties  as  just  and  merciful  ones. 

The  Greenville  treaty  was  made  by  General  "Mad  Anthony” 
Wayne,  on  August  3,  1795,  at  the  close  of  the  Indian  war  that  waged 
in  the  Maumee  Valley  and  throughout  the  state  during  the  years 
1790-95.  Full  particulars  of  these  hostilities,  as  before  stated,  are 
given  in  the  accompanying  volume — devoted  to  the  history  of  Ohio — 
but  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  comes  properly  within  the  scope  of 
the  history  of  Williams  county,  and  will  bear  repetition.  Between 
the  Cuyahoga  and  Tuscarawas  and  the  Maumee  and  Miami,  south  to 
the  line  from  Fort  Laurens  to  Laramie’s  store,  the  Indians  were  to 
retain  possession,  and  besides  that  they  were  to  hold  the  title  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  country,  west  of  a line  from  Fort  Recovery  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river,  and  west  and  northwest  of  the  Maumee, 
except  Clark's  grant  on  the  Ohio  river  and  certain  reservations  about 
Detroit  and  the  forts  in  Ohio  and  other  parts  of  the  northwest,  with 
the  understanding  that  when  they  should  sell  lands,  it  should  be  to 
the  United  States  alone,  whose  protection  the  Indians  acknowledged, 
and  that  of  no  other  power  whatever.  There  was  to  be  free  passage 
along  the  Maumee,  Auglaize,  Sandusky  and  Wabash  rivers  and  the 
lake.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods  were  at  once  delivered 
to  the  Indians,  and  a promise  was  made  of  $9,500  worth  every  year 
forever. 
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The  United  States  senate  ratified  the  Wayne  or  Greenville  treaty 
in  due  time,  and  northwestern  Ohio,  north  of  the  treaty  line  and  west 
of  the  Connecticut  Reserve  line,  remained  unorganized  practically 
until  1820.  About  the  same  time  (1795)  John  Jay,  as  minister  to 
England,  concluded  his  treaty  with  that  country,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  British  posts  were  to  be  abandoned  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Great  Lakes  on  or  before  June  1,  1796.  The  terms  not  being 
strictly  complied  with,  in  July,  1796,  the  United  States  demanded  a 
fulfillment  of  the  treaty  and  the  transfer  of  authority  was  accordingly 
made,  General  Wayne  moving  his  headquarters  thither  and  displac- 
ing the  English  commander.  In  the  absence  of  General  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  who  was  the  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  Secretary 
Winthrop  Sargent  went  to  Detroit  and  proclaimed  the  county  of 
Wayne,  which  included,  besides  what  is  now  parts  of  Michigan,  In- 
diana, Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  the  Indian  country  in  Ohio,  the  boun- 
dary of  which  on  the  south  was  the  Greenville  treaty  line. 

The  proclamation  creating  the  county  of  Wavne  was  issued  August 
15,  1796,  and  the  boundaries  named  therein  were  as  follows:  “Be- 

ginning at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  upon  Lake  Erie,  and 
with  the  said  river  to  the  Portage,  between  it  and  the  Tuscarawas 
branch  of  the  Muskingum ; thence  down  the  said  branch  to  the  forks, 
at  the  carrying  place  above  Fort  Laurens ; thence  by  a west  line  to 
the  western  boundary  of  Hamilton  county  (which  is  a due  north  line 
from  the  lower  Shawanees  town  upon  the  Scioto  river)  ; thence  by  a 
line  west-northerly  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Portage,  between  the 
Miarnis  of  the  Ohio  and  the  St.  Mary’s  river;  thence  by  a line  also 
west-northerly  to  the  most  southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan ; thence 
along  the  western  shores  of  the  same  to  the  northwest  part  thereof 
(including  the  lands  upon  the  streams  emptying  into  the  said  lake)  ; 
thence  by  a due  north  line  to  the  territorial  boundary  in  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  with  the  said  boundary  through  Lakes  Huron,  Sinclair 
and  Erie,  to  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga  river,  the  place  of  beginning.” 

From  the  organization  of  the  territory,  in  1788,  it  had  had  no  rep- 
resentative government,  owing  to  the  restrictions  of  the  “Ordinance 
of  1787.”  A reference  to  this  “Compact”  will  discover  to  the  reader 
that  the  legislative  function  of  the  territorial  government  in  its  first 
stage  of  development,  and  until  there  should  be  five  thousand  free 
male  inhabitants  of  full  age  in  the  district,  was  lodged  in  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  and  the  judges  of  the  general  (or  Territorial) 
court,  or  any  two  of  the  judges  and  the  Governor.  But  in  1798,  a 
census  was  taken,  which  disclosed  more  than  the  necessary  “five 
thousand  free  male  inhabitants”  in  the  Territory,  and  on  October  29, 
1798,  Governor  St.  Clair  accordingly  proclaimed  an  election,  to  be 
held  on  the  third  Monday  of  December,  for  the  choice  of  a house  of 
representatives  in  the  general  assembly,  to  which  the  territory  was 
entitled  at  that  stage  of  development.  The  gentlemen  chosen  at  this 
election  met  at  Cincinnati  on  January  22,  1799,  and  organized  the 
first  elective  legislative  body  that  ever  convened  within  the  limits  of 
the  Northwest  Territory.  Twenty-two  representatives  were  chosen 
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by  the  nine  counties  then  organized,  and  they  constituted  the  law- 
making power  of  the  territory,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  a 
legislative  council  of  five  members,  who  were  appointed  by  the  United. 
States  congress. 

Wayne  county  (of  which  the  territory  now  embraced  in  Williams 
was  then  a part)  was  represented  in  this  assembly  by  Solomon  Sib- 
ley,. Charles  F.  Chaubert  de  Joncaire  and  Jacob  Visger,  all  residents 
of  Detroit.  The  first  named,  Mr.  Sibley,  was  an  exceedingly  active 
and  influential  member  of  this  assembly  and  was  appointed  a commit- 
tee of  one  to  superintend  the  printing  of  the  laws  of  the  session.  The 
book  as  printed  is  now  in  possession  of  the  supreme  court  library  in 
Columbus,  and  in  it  Mr.  Sibley  certifies  that  he  has  carefully  com- 
pared the  printed  laws  with  the  original  enrolled  bills,  and  finds  them 
to  agree.  During  the  interim  between  the  adjournment  of  the  first 
and  the  meeting  of  the  second  session  of  this  legislature,  congress 
passed  the  act  dividing  the  Northwest  Territory  and  creating  the  new 
territory  of  Indiana.  This  act  legislated  Henry  Vanderburg,  of  Vin- 
cennes, out  of  the  legislative  council,  and  Mr.  Sibley  was  later  pro- 
moted to  that  position.  At  the  election  for  members  of  the  second 
legislative  assembly,  Wayne  county  chose  as  her  representatives 
Charles  F.  Chaubert  de  Joncaire.  George  McDougal  and  Jonathan 
SchiefFlin.  The  election  of  the  latter  two  was  contested,  but  they 
were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  their  seats. 

By  the  above-mentioned  act  of  Congress,  which  was  approved  May 
7,  1800,  the  old  Northwest  Territory  was  cut  in  two  by  setting  off 
Indiana  Territory  west  of  the  fine  of  Wayne’s  treaty,  running  from 
a point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river  to  Fort  Recovery, 
and  thence  due  north  to  the  Canada  line.  Hence  the  above  date 
marks  the  division  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  the  line  north  of  Fort  Recovery  being  located  about  one  and 
one-half  miles  east  of  the  present  state  line.  The  region  east  of  this 
line  remained  under  the  title  of  ‘‘The  Territory  Northwest  of  the 
Ohio  river,”  and  while  bv  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  old  county 
of  Wayne  was  considerably  reduced  in  extent,  yet  its  numerical 
strength  as  regards  population  was  probably  lessened  very  little.  By 
the  United  States  census  of  1800,  Wayne  county — which  it  must  be 
remembered  included  Detroit — contained  a population  of  3,206.  The 
first,  and  what  proved  to  be  the  last,  session  of  the  second  territorial 
legislature,  convened  at  Chillicothe,  November  23,  1801,  and  ad- 
journed January  23,  1802 ; and  this  was  the  last  time  that  Detroit  was 
represented  in  an  Ohio  legislative  assembly. 

In  the  Congressional  enactment  providing  for  a convention  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  statehood,  Wayne  county  was  not  permitted  to 
elect  delegates,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  population  was  confined 
chiefly  to  Detroit  and  vicinity,  which  region  it  was  not  intended  to 
include  in  the  proposed  new  state.  This  separation,  and  the  ensuing 
admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union  of  States,  left  the  region  of  which 
Williams  county  is  now  a part — though  technically  considered  a part 
of  Hamilton — practically  under  no  county  jurisdiction:  hut  as  all  the 
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vast  territory,  north  of  the  Greenville  treaty  line  and  west  of  the 
boundary  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  was  as  yet  the  hunting  ground 
of  the  aborigines,  such  a condition  of  affairs  entailed  no  hardship 
upon  anyone. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  first  state  legislature,  however,  was 
the  erection  of  eight  new  counties,  three  of  which — Montgomery, 
Green  and  Franklin — were  extended  in  jurisdiction  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State,  including  all  the -Indian  country,  formerly  a 
part  of  Wayne  county,  except  a strip  south  of  the  Connecticut  Re- 
serve. As  the  first-named  was  the  most  western  of  these  three  coun- 
ties, with  seat  of  government  at  Dayton,  it  follows  that  the  territory 
now  comprising  Williams  county  then  became  an  unorganized  part 
of  Montgomery.  The  aforesaid  act  was  passed  March  24,  1803,  and 
described  the  boundaries  of  the  new  county*  of  Montgomery  as  follows : 

. “Beginning  on  the  -state  line  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county 
of  Butler;  thence  east  with  the  lines  of  Butler  and  Warren  to  the 
east  line  of  section  number  sixteen  in  the  third  township  and  fifth 
range;  thence  north  eighteen  miles;  thence  east  two  miles;  thence 
north  to  the  state  line ; thence  with  the  same  to  the  west  boundary  of 
the  state ; thence  south  with  the  said  boundary  to  the  beginning,  shall 
compose  a third  new  county,  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Mont- 
gomery.” At  this  time,  1803,  an  enumeration  of  the  white  males  of 
the  state  was  taken  and  it  was  found  that  the  county  of  Montgomery 
contained  526  individuals  who  complied  with  such  description. 

On  January  16,  1807,  the  county  of  Miami  was  formed  out  of  ter- 
ritory taken  from  Montgomery  county,  and  as  its  location  was  such 
as  to  place  it  immediately  north  of  the  organized  part  of  the  latter 
county,  thus  separating  it  from  the  Indian  country  to  the  north,  the 
legislature  amended  the  act  on  January  7,  1812,  by  the  following: 
“Whereas  by  the  act  establishing  Montgomery  county,  the  limits  of 
said  county  were  extended  to  the  northern  boundary  of  this  state,  and 
whereas  by  the  above-recited  act,  the  limits  of  Miami  county  were 
confined  to  the  Indian  boundary  line  [the  Greenville  treaty  line], 
leaving  a tract  of  country  attached  to  Montgomery  county,  over  which 
no  jurisdiction  can  be  conveniently  exercised — therefore,  all  that  part 
of  the  county  of  Montgomery  lying  north  of  the  county  of  Miami, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  attached  to  the  said  county  of  Miami.” 

By  the  above  act  of  the  legislature,  the  territory  now  comprising 
Williams  and  other  neighboring  counties  passed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Miami  county,  and  it  remained  so  connected  for  a period  of 
exactly  seven  years  to  the  day.  Upon  January  7,  1819,  the  legislature 
erected  the  county  of  Shelby  by  the  following  enactment : “Be  it 

enacted  etc.,  That  so  much  of  the  county  of  Miami  as  lies  north  of 
the  line  beginning  on  the  line  dividing  Miami  and  Darke  counties, 
between  sections  twenty-seven  and  thirty-four  in  township  ten,  range 
four,  and  running  east  with  said  line  to  the  Great  Miami  river ; thence 
across  said  river ; thence  down  said  river  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
range,  township  one,  east  .of  the  Miami  river,  to  the  section  line  be- 
tween sections  twenty-one  and  twenty-two;  thence  east  with  said  line 
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to  Champaign  county  line ; thence  north  with  said  line  dividing  the 
counties  of  Miami,  Champaign  and  Logan,  to  the  Indian  boundary 
line  [Greenville  Treaty  line]  ; thence  north  six  miles;  thence  west  to 
a point  so  that  a line  drawn  from  said  point  due  north  will  strike  the 
Indian  boundary  line  at  the  point  where  the  line  between  the  counties 
of  Miami  and  Darke  strikes  said  line ; thence  south  with  said  line  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Darke  and  Miami  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
and  also  including  the  United  States  reservations  at  Fort  St.  Mary’s, 
Amanda  and  Defiance,  which  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  Shelby ; 
provided,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  said  county  of  Shelby  shall  extend 
over  all  that  territory  lying  north  of  said  county  and  which  at  this 
time  is  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  of  Miami ; and 
all  crimes  that  shall  be  committed  within  the  territory  aforesaid  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  committed  within  the  said  county  of 
Shelby.” 

During  all  this  time,  following  the  Greenville  treaty — and  during 
which  northwestern  Ohio  had  been  placed  successively  under  various 
jurisdictions — the  lands  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  with  the 
exception  of  a very  small  amount  of  territory.  There  were  a few 
United  States  reservations  for  military  purposes,  such  as  that  of 
twelve  miles  square  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  rapids,  and  of  six  miles 
square  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  Fort  Industry,  built  about 
1800,  marked  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Toledo.  But  in  the  main, 
all  of  northwestern  Ohio  was  barren  of  white  inhabitants,  and  so  far 
as  the  present  site  of  Williams  county  is  concerned,  it  was,  in  the 
language  of  the  young  Fourth  of  July  orator,  “a  howling  wilderness.” 
The  Indians  and  what  few  whites  there  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
reservations  had  continued  to  live  in  comparative  peace  from  and 
after  the  ending  of  hostilities  by  the  Greenville  treaty.  Even  during 
the  troublous  times,  incident  to  the  war  of  1812,  when  Tecumseh  was 
marshalling  the  men  of  his  race  to  assist  the  British  forces,  there  was 
but  little  antagonism  between  the  settlers  and  natives  of  the  region 
known  as  Northwestern  Ohio.  Feelings  of  security  were  necessarily- 
absent,  however,  owing  to  the  scenes  of  war  being  enacted  at  nearby 
points ; and  with  the  news  of  the  great  disaster  on  Raisin  river — where 
an  American  force  numbering  800  was  almost  annihilated — came  a 
realization  of  the  danger  that  menaced  the  settlers.  The  region  of 
which  we  write  was  then  included  in  Miami  county  and  the  communi- 
cation which  follows  will  afford  a view  of  the  state  of  public  opiniox 
therein,  following  the  catastrophe  mentioned  alxwe : 

Miami  County,  State  of  Ohio,  Feb.  3,  1813. 
“To  His  Excellency,  R.  J.  Meigs,  Governor  of  said  State: 

“The  petition  of  the  undersigned  humbly  showeth : That  whereas 

there  are  a considerable  number  of  Indians  of  the  Delaware  tribe, 
called  in  by  order  of  General  Harrison,  and  arc  now  in  our  county ; 
that  it  is  but  thinly  settled  on  the  frontier,  distant  from  a market 
where  provisions  can  be  furnished  them,  and  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood feel  themselves  in  a dangerous  situation  in  consequence  of 
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their  being  exposed  to  invasion  and  depredations  from-  them,  they 
being  contiguous  to  the  enemy;  hence  every  opportunity  of  convey- 
ing information  to  them  of  our  situation,  moving  off  and  joining  them, 
and  doing  much  mischief  from  their  knowledge  of  our  county,  etc. 
This  brief  petition  we  would  humbly  beg  your  excellency  to  take  into 
consideration  and  relieve  us  from  a state  of  uneasiness  and  alarm,  by 
having  them  removed  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  where,  from  its 
population,  they  will  be  awed  into  submission  to  the  authorities  hav- 
ing charge  over  them,  and  supported  at  a much  less  expense  to  the 
government.  And  we  shall  as  in  duty  bound,  etc. 

“G.  Smith  Houston/’  and  52  others. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  there  were  outrages  that  threatened  serious 
trouble,  due  to  lawless  elements  in  both  races  and  the  race  hatred 
entertained  by  many  of  the  whites ; yet  as  a rule  the  Red  Men  of  the 
Forest  pursued  their  wild  and  favorite  avocations,  undisturbed  by 
naught,  save  what  must  have  been  apparent  to  them — the  irresistible 
and  ceaseless  march  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  The  end  of  his  do- 
minion in  the  State  of  Ohio  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  in  his 
thoughtful  moments  the  Indian  must  have  heard,  reverberating 
through  the  air,  in  tones  that  a modern  policeman  would  envy,  the 
laconic  and  authoritative  command — “Move  on !” 

On  November  17,  1807,  a treaty  was  made  at  Detroit  between 
William  Hull,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
sachems,  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Ottowa,  Chippewav,  Wyandotte 
and  Pottawatamie  nations  of  Indians  on  the  other  part.  Under  this 
treaty  the  following  described  lands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States : 
“Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  river  of  the  Lakes  [Maumee] 
and  running  thence  up  the  middle  thereof  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Au  Glaize  river;  thence  running  due  north  until  it  intersects  a paral- 
lel of  latitude,  to  be  drawn  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron,  which 
forms  the  river  Sinclair;  thence  running  northeast,  the  course  that 
may  be  found  will  lead  in  a direct  line  to  White  Rock,  in  Lake  Huron ; 
thence  due  east  until  it  intersects  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Upper  Canada,  in  said  lake ; thence  southerly,  following 
the  said  boundary  line  down  said  lake,  through  River  Sinclair,  Lake 
St.  Clair  and  the  River  Detroit  into  Lake  Erie,  to  a point  due  east 
of  the  aforesaid  Miami  river;  thence  west  to  the  place  of  beginning.” 

The  western  line  of  this  vast  extent  of  territory,  which  was  by  the 
above  treaty  granted  to  the  United  States,  passed  through  the  west- 
ern part  of  Fulton  county  and  almost  exactly  located  the  present 
boundary  line  between  Ridgeville  township,  in  Henry,  and  Springfield 
in  Williams  county.  Extended  north  from  the  Maumee,  this  cession 
of  land  comprised  a considerable  portion  of  the  lower  peninsula  of 
Michigan  in  addition  to  the  Ohio  territory,  included.  The  price  paid 
for  these  lands  was  $10,000.  The  reader,  in  contemplating  this  vast 
.domain — covered  then  with  valuable  timber  and  a fertile  soil  as  yet 
untouched — will  doubtless  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Uncle  Sam 
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was  a shrewd  “bargain-driver,”  and  that  “Poor  Lo”  \yas  correspond- 
ingly  “easy.”  But  when  we  recall  that  the  Greenville  treaty  bound 
the  Indians  to  sell  the  land  to  no  one  but  the  United  States,  thereby 
rendering  any  possible  competitor  ineligible,  the  moralist  may  con- 
sider the  transaction  not  quite  up  to  his  ethical  standard. 

•As  will  readily  be  seen  by  the  Hull  treaty  given  above,  all  lands 
in  Ohio  north  of  the  Maumee  river  were  by  said  treaty  ceded  to  the 
United  States  government — excepting  the  territory  west  of  a line 
running  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize  river.  This  ex- 
ception comprised  all  of  the  present  county  of  Williams,  the  greater 
part  of  Defiance  and  a small  portion  off  the  west  side  of  Fulton  county. 
In  short,  it  can  be  said,  with  a reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  that  the 
Ohio  lands  north  of  the  Maumee,  which  remained  in  lawful  posses- 
sion of  the  Indians  after  the  Detroit  treaty  of  1807,  comprised  the 
territory  included  in  the  original  county  of  Williams.  The  only  change 
made  in  creating  the  latter  division  was  to  straighten  the  southern 
boundary  line  and  cause  it  to  run  due  east  and  west,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  river. 

For  ten  years  longer  this  status  of  affairs  continued,  but  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1817,  a treaty  was  “made  and  concluded  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rapids  of  the  Miami  of  Lake  Erie,”  between  Lewis  Cass  and  Duncan 
McArthur,  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  sachems,  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Wyandot,  Seneca,  Delaware. 
Shawanees,  Pottawatomies,  Ottawas,  and  Chippeway  tribes  of  In- 
dians. By  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  contained  in  the  first  article, 
the  Wyandots  ceded  to  the  United  States  their  lands  south  of  the- 
Maumee  river.  In  Art.  2,  “The  Pottawatomies,  Ottawas  and  Chip- 
peway tribes  of  Indians,”  ceded  the  land  described  within  the  following 
boundaries : “Beginning  where  the  western  line  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
crosses  the  River  Miami  of  Lake  Erie,  which  is  about  twenty-one 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Auglaize  river ; thence  down  the 
middle  of  the  said  Miami  [Maumee]  river,  to  a point  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Auglaize  river ; thence,  with  the  western  line  of 
the  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Detroit,  in  1807, 
north  forty-five  miles  ; thence  west  so  far  that  a line  south  will  strike 
the  place  of  beginning;  thence  south  to  the  piace  of  beginning.”  The 
consideration  paid  for  the  above  was  an  annuity  of  $1,300  for  fifteen 
years  to  the  Pottawatomies,  $1,000  for  fifteen  years  to  the  Ottawas, 
and  $1,000  for  fifteen  years  to  the  Chippewas.  These  three  tribes 
were  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  Williams  county  territory  and  they 
were  to  receive  their  annual  stipend  at  Detroit.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
this  cession  included  nearly,  if  not  all.  of  the  present  county  of  Hills- 
dale, in  Michigan,  but  the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio  was  then  in 
dispute  and  destined  to  be  a subject  of  contention  for  a score  of  years 
to  follow. 

The  subsequent  treaties  that  were  made  with  the  Indians  provided 
for  the  purchase  of  their  lands  in  the  reservations  by  the  United 
States  and  their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi;  and  the  fact  remains, 
which  is  of  some  historical  importance,  that  Williams  was  among  the 
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last  of  the  present  county  divisions  of  the  state  to  pass  legally  from 
the  control  of  the  Red  Man  to  the  dominion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  last  Indian  title  extinguished  was  that  of  the  Wyandots,  whose 
lands  in  the  reservation  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and  in. the  county  >vhich 
bears  their  name,  was  offered  for  sale  by  the  United  States  in  the 
autumn  of  1845.  The  several  Indian  tribes  were  paid  various  sums 
of  money  in  annual  payments,  and  were  required  to  vacate  the  country 
and  migrate  west.  The  last  of  them  to  make  the  journey  were  the 
Wyandots,  but  after  the  treaty  of  1819,  the  northwestern  part  of  Ohio 
was  open  to  settlement  and  the  Indians  who  remained  did  so  as  tenants 
by  sufference  of  their  white  brothers. 

Henry  Howe,  in  his  admirable  work,  entitled  “Historical  Collec- 
tions of  Ohio,”  says : “The  Delawares  ceded  their  reservations  to 

the  United  States  in  1829.  The  Wyandots  ceded  theirs  by  a treaty 
made  at  Upper  Sandusky,  March  17,  1842,  they  being  the  only  In- 
dians then  remaining  in  the  State.  The  commissioner  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  was  Colonel  John  Johnston,  who  had  the  honor  of 
making  the  last  Indian  treaty  in  Ohio — a State,  every  foot  of  whose 
soil  has  been  fairly  purchased  by  treaties  from  its  original  possessors. 
The  Wyandots  left  for  Kansas  in  July,  1843,  and  numbered  at  that 
time  about  seven  hundred  souls.” 

On  the  admission  of  Ohio  to  the  Federal  Union,  the  public  domain, 
under  the  conditions  named  in  the  charter,  was  variously  classified. 
The  principal  divisions  were  as  follows:  1.  Congress  Lands;  2. 

United  States  Military  Lands;  3.  Virginia  Military  District;  4.  Con- 
necticut Western  Reserve;  5.  Connecticut  Fire  Lands;  6.  Ohio  Com- 
pany’s Purchase;  7.  Donation  Tract;  8.  Symmes  Purchase;  9. 
Refugee  Tract;  10.  French  Grant;  11.  Dohrman’s  Grant;  12.  Zane’s 
Grant;  13.  Canal  Lands;  14.  Turnpike  Lands;  15.  Maumee  Road 
Lands;  16.  School  Lands;  17.  College  Lands;  18.  Ministerial  Lands; 
19.  Moravian  Lands ; 20.  Salt  Sections. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details  regarding  these  various  di- 
visions, except  so  far  as  the  territory  embraced  within  the  scope  of 
this  work  is  affected.  Congress  Lands  are  so-called  because  they  are 
sold  to  purchasers  by  the  immediate  officers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, conformably  to  such  laws  as  are  or  may  be,  from  time  to  time, 
enacted  by  Congress.  They  are  all  regularly  surveyed  into  townships 
of  six  miles  square  each,  under  authority  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
National  Government.  The  townships  are  again  subdivided  into  sec- 
tions of  one  mile  square,  each  containing  640  acres,  by  lines  running 
parallel  with  the  township  and  range  lines.  In  addition  to  these  di- 
visions, the  sections  are  again  subdivided  into  four  equal  parts,  called 
the  northeast  quarter  section,  southeast  quarter  section,  etc.  And 
again,  by  a law  of  Congress  which  went  into  effect  in  July,  1820,  these 
quarter  sections  are  also  divided  by  a north  and  south  line  into  two 
equal  parts,  called  the  east  half  quarter  section  and  west  half  quarter 
section,  containing  eighty  acres  each.  It  was  not  until  after  the  war 
of  1812-15,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Indian  territory  north  of  Wayne’s 
treaty  line,  that  surveys  were  ordered  in  the  northwest  section  of 
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Ohio.  For  this  tract  a base  line  was  run  on  or  near  the  forty-first 
parallel  of  latitude,  corresponding  to  the  south  line  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Reserve.  The  ranges  were  numbered  east  from  the  first  meridian, 
being  the  west  line  of  Ohio,  and  the  towns  numbered  north  and  south 
from  the  base.  Williams  county,  it  will  be  seen,  was  included  in  the 
reservation  known  as  '‘Congress  Lands,”  and  it  might  be  added  that 
the  land  within  its  limits  was  sold  by  the  Federal  government  at  the 
statutory  price  of  $1.25  per  acre. 

Early  provisions  were  made  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  and 
Congress  reserved  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  lands  lying  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  river  for  their  maintenance.  These  lands,  together  with 
other  Congressional  reservations  for  the  public  welfare,  became,  in 
later  years,  the  subject  of  much  political  speculation,  and  in  many  in- 
stances were  perverted  by  designing  persons  from  the  real  purposes 
intended.  Much  fruitless  legislation  resulted,  because  of  the  private 
or  personal  interests  of  individuals,  without  materially  enhancing  the 
interests  of  education.  Passing  through  the  varied  experiences  of 
speculation,  as  the  early  years  of  statehood  passed,  the  question  of 
school  lands  was  finally  systematized  by  the  appointment  of  honest 
and  conscientious  commissioners,  and  the  lands  thus  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  magnificent  school  fund  of  the  state. 

We  will  now  return  and  take  up  events  incidental  to  the  formation, 
organization  and  development  of  Williams  county.  On  February  12, 
1820,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  formed  and  gave  names  to 
fourteen  counties,  which  they  carved  out  of  the  territory  lying  north 
of  the  Greenville  Treaty  line  and  west  of  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Connecticut  Reserve.  In  selecting  names  for  these  counties  the  legis- 
lature evidently  referred  to  the  galaxy  of  Revolutionary  patriots,  for 
among  them  we  find  such  cognomens  as  Allen,  Hancock,  Henry, 
Marion,  Putnam,  Paulding,  Van  Wert,  Williams  and  others.  The 
last  three  were  of  course  chosen  in  honor  of  the  captors  of  Major 
Andre,  who  by  their  heroic  act  prevented  the  surrender  of  West  Point 
and  defeated  a treasonable  plot  at  a critical  time  during  our  country’s 
struggle  for  independence.  The  statute  providing  for  the  formation 
of  these  counties  was  entitled,  “An  Act  for  the  erection  of  certain 
counties  therein  named,”  and  it  read  thusly: 

“Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  all  that  part  of  the  lands  lately  ceded  by 
the  Indians  to  the  United  States,  which  lies  within  this  State,  shall  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  erected  into  fourteen  separate  and  distinct 
counties  to  be  bounded  and  named  as  follows:”  (It  here  proceeds  to 
give  the  boundaries  and  names  of  thirteen  of  the  counties,  and  con- 
tinues) : “Fourteenth,  to  include  all  of  the  first,  second,  third  and 

fourth  ranges  north  of  the  third  townships  north  in  said  ranges,  and 
to  run  north  with  the  same  to  the  State  line,  and  to  be  known  bv  the 
name  of  Williams.” 

Williams  county,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  description,  was  erected  in 
the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Ohio,  having  its  northern  boun- 
dary on  Michigan  and  its  western  on  Indiana.  The  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  county  then,  as  well  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state, 
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was  seriously  in  dispute,  owing  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  Ohio  and 
the  territory,  of  Michigan,  the  former  claiming  the  Harris  line  and  the 
latter  the  Fulton  line  as  the  true  boundary  which  separated  them. 
The  strip  of  land  between  these  lines  comprised  the  present  townships 
of  Northwest,  Bridgewater,  Madison  and  Millcreek,  in  Williams 
county.  The  western,  southern  and  eastern  boundaries,  however, 
were  clearly  defined,  and  therefore  Williams  county  as  originally  carved 
out  comprised  not  only  all  of  its  present  territory  (with  the  four 
townships  named  above  in  dispute),  but  all  of  Defiance  county,  except- 
ing the  townships  of  Adams,  Richland,  Highland,  and  a portion  of 
Defiance,  and  a part  of  each  of  three  townships — Gorham,  Franklin 
and  German — now  in  Fulton  county.  Its  area  then,  including  the  dis- 
puted townships,  was  about  720  square  miles,  and  its  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1820,  was  387;  but,  in  fact,  we  would  be  safe 
in  saying  that  at  that  time  the  present  limits  of  the  county  possessed 
not  a white  inhabitant. 

Although  the  county  of  Williams  was  created  by  the  above  men- 
tioned act  of  the  legislature,  in  1820,  yet  it  remained  unorganized,  so 
far  as  governmental  functions  were  concerned,  until  a few  years  later. 
The  act  creating  the  fourteen  counties  provided  for  the  organization 
of  only  two  of  them — Wood  and  Sandusky — and  it  provided  that  “the 
counties  of  Hancock,  Henry,  Putnam,  Paulding  and  Williams  shall 
be  attached  to  the  county  of  Wood”  for  civil  purposes.  It  provided 
further,  “that  the  temporary  seat  of  justice  for  said  county  of  Wood 
shall  be  fixed  at  the  town  of  Maumee,  until  commissioners  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  fix  the  permanent  seat  of 
justice.”  This  legislation  by  further  provision  of  the  same  act  went 
into  effect  on  April  1,  1820,  and  from  that  date  the  seat  of  justice  of 
the  counties  of  northwestern  Ohio  was  in  the  ancient  and  historical 
town  of  Maumee,  where  it  remained  for  about  three  years  and  then 
crossed  the  river  to  Perrysburg.*  At  a session  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Wood  county,  held  March  19,  1823,  it  was  ordered 
“that  so  much  of  the  township  of  Waynesfield  as  is  included  in  the 
organized  county  of  Wood,  and  lying  and  being  on  the  south  of  the 
south  channel  of  Maumee  river,  from  the  west  line  of  the  county  to 
the  line  between  the  original  surveyed  township,  in  Nos.  1 and  4,  in 
ihe  United  States  reserve;  thence,  the  north  channel  to  the  state  line, 
be  set  off  and  organized  into  a township,  by  the  name  of  Perrysburg.” 
The  seat  of  justice  was  then  established  at  Perrysburg;  but  this  was 
of  concern  to  Williams  county  for  only  a short  time,  as  in  a few  months 
she  was  destined  to  blossom  forth  as  a fully  organized  county,  and  be 
given  civil  jurisdiction  over  a surface  that  now  embraces  portions  of 
six  well  settled  and  prosperous  counties. 

Of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  Maumee  valley  when  the  first 
definite  knowledge  of  the  country  was  acquired,  the  Miamis  were  the 
most  prominent,  while  the  Wyandots  and  Ottawas  were  represented 
in  fewer  numbers.  Later,  other  tribes  made  their  appearance,  par- 
ticularly in  that  part  which  is  now  Williams  county,  and  it  was  with 
the  Pottawatamies,  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  that  the  pioneers  of  this 
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immediate  section  had  to  deal.  These  three  tribes  had  possession  at 
the  time  of  the  final  treaties,  and  it  was  with  them  that  negotiations 
were  made  providing  for  the  Indian  exodus.  They  were  slow  to  join 
with  the  tide  of  westward  emigration,  however,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  wandering  bands  would  annually  visit  their  old  hunting 
grounds  in  Williams  county,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  settlers 
came  to  be  regarded  more  as  an  occasion  of  pleasant  remembrances 
than  of  dread  or  danger.  Some  pleasant  .friendships  were  formed  be- 
tween the  pioneer  families  and  the  former  owners  of  the  land  which 
the  pale-face  was  tilling. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  FORMATIVE  PERIOD 

N FEBRUARY  2,  1824,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  passed  an  act  providing  as  follows: 


in  the  counties  of  Williams,  Henry,  Paulding  and  Putnam,  shall  as- 
semble within  their  respective  townships,  at  the  usual  place  of  holding 
elections,  and  shall  proceed  to  elect  their  several  county  and  town- 


“That  the  courts  of  the  above  named  counties  shall  be  held  at  De- 
fiance, in  the  county  of  Williams,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,” 
etc. 

At  that  time  there  were  but  four  official  positions  in  the  county, 
the  incumbents  of  which  were  required  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  popular 
approval  and  have  their  merits  passed  upon  at  the  ballot  box.  These 
four  elective  position s were  auditor,  coroner,  sheriff  and  board  of 
.commissioners.  The  first  election  to  fill  these  positions  was  held  “on 
the  first  Monday  of  April,”  as  ordered,  and  the  balloting  resulted  as 
follows:  For  auditor,  Timothy  S.  Smith  received  37  votes,  and  H. 

Jerome,  26  votes;  for  coroner,  Arthur  Burras  6 votes,  John  Oliver 
40  votes,,  and  Thomas  Warren  17  votes;  for  sheriff,  James  Shirley 
14  votes,  and  William  Preston,  48  votes;  for  commissioners,  Jesse 
Hilton  58  votes,  Cyrus  Hunter  37  votes,  Charles  Gunn  31  votes, 
Montgomery  Evans  28  votes,  Benjamin  Leavell  26  votes,  William 
Hunter  4 votes,  and  John  Oliver  1 vote.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
men  who  first  donned  the  official  garments  at  the  behest  of  vox  populi 
in  Williams  county,  were : auditor,  Timothy  S.  Smith ; coroner,  John 
Oliver;  sheriff,  William  Preston;  commissioners,  Jesse  Hilton,  Cyrus 
Hunter  and  Charles  Gunn.  The  first  constitution  of  the  State,  which 
was  then  in  force,  provided  for  the  election  of  only  two — sheriff  and 
coroner — but  gave  to  the  Legislature  power  to  create  other  positions 
and  prescribe  the  mode  of  filling  them.  All  of  the  county  offices,  ex- 
cepting the  four  named,  were  at  that  time  appointive,  and  the  first 
incumbent  of  each  will  be  mentioned  at  the  proper  place  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative ; but  as  a matter  of  interest  at  this  time,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  number  of  places  provided  for  those  who  de- 
sired office,  we  will  give  the  list,  which  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 


“That  the  county  of  Williams  shall  be  organized,  and  the 
counties  of  Henry,  Putnam  and  Paulding  shall  be  attached 


thereto  for  judicial  purposes. 

“That  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  next  the  legal  electors  residing 


ship  officers,  who  shall  hold  their  several  offices  until  the  next  annual 
election. 
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was  as  follows : Assessor,  Clerk  of  Courts,  Keeper  of  Standard  Meas- 
ure, Prosecuting  Attorney,  Recorder,  Surveyor,  Collector  and  Treas- 
urer. The  first  session  of  the  commissioners  of  the  newly  organized 
county  convened  at  Defiance  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1824,  “which  was 
the  first  Monday,  agreeably  to  law,”  as  the  ancient  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings puts  it.  This  record  is  well  preserved  in  the  county  auditor’s 
office  at  Bryan.  The  gentlemen  who  composed  this  first  board  of 
commissioners,  as  stated  heretofore,  were  Charles  G.unn,  Jesse  Hilton 
and  Cyrus  Hunter,  and  the  first  county  auditor,  who  acted  as  clerk 
for  the  board  and  recorded  the  proceedings,  was  Timothy  S.  Smith. 
The  first  official  act  of  the  board  was  recorded  as  follows : 

“A  petition  being  presented,  it  was  hereby  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  that  a township  be  set  off  in  the  county  of  Henry,  now 
attached  to  the  county  of  Williams,  by  the  name  of  Richland  town- 
ship, to  include  the  west  half  of  Henry  county  aforesaid.  An  elec- 
tion is  ordered  by  said  Board,  to  be  held  at  Camp  No.  3,  at  the  house 
of  Foreman  Evans,  on  Friday,  the  18th  day  of  June  next,  agreeably 
to  law,  for  township  officers.” 

They  next  set  off  a township  in  the  Williams  county  territory  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Delaware  (now  Defiance  county)  ; following  which, 
they  proceeded  to  appoint  William  Preston — who  also  held  the  office 
of  sheriff — collector  of  taxes  for  the  county.  This  gentleman  ap- 
peared, gave  bond,  with  John  Oliver  and  Moses  Rice  as  sureties, 
after  which  he  took  the  oath  of  office.  Thereupon,  Moses  Rice  was 
appointed  County  Treasurer  and  was  sworn  in — first  giving  bond, 
with  Cyrus  Hunter  and  Charles  Gunn  as  sureties. 

Moses  Rice,  who  was  thus  given  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
custodian  of  the  county  funds,  was  in  a peculiar  situation  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  his  citizenship.  Born  in  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
September  1,  1780 — at  a time  when  the  “Old  Dominion”  was  claimed 
by  King  George,  although  in  open  rebellion — he  was  taken  to  Canada 
before  the  question  of  sovereignty  was  settled.  There  he  grew  to 
manhood,  enlisted  in  the  military  service  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant in  the  British  or  Canadian  army.  In  1817  he  migrated  to  the 
United  States  and  settled  in  Henry  county,-  Ohio  (which  became  at- 
tached to  Williams  for  judicial  purposes),  and  in  1824  was  honored 
by  his  associates  in  the  manner  and  form  as  stated  above.  Whether 
political  opponents  charged  him  with  being  an  alien  or  envious  mor- 
tals sought  to  oust  him  from  his  lucrative  (?)  job,  we  do  not  know, 
but  he  held  the  office  for  exactly  one  year,  and  on  October  31,  1825, 
went  into  court  and  renounced  forever  all  allegiance  to  princes,  poten- 
tates, etc.,  more  especially  King  George  the  Fourth. 

In  addition  to  the  transaction  of  other  business,  which  is  of  minor 
importance  in  a historical  sense,  the  commissioners,  at  this  first  ses- 
sion, took  up  the  question  of  providing  for  a county  jail — a matter  that 
was  destined,  however,  to  remain  undecided  until  the  establishment 
of  a permanent  seat  of  justice  by  the  proper  legal  authority.  Speci- 
fications were  drawn  for  a bastile,  which  it  was  thought  would  meet 
the  modest  requirements  of  that  early  day,  and  the  contract  was  let. 
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For  some  reason  not  given  in  the  record,  this  contract  was  “dis- 
anulled,,  at  a special  meeting  held  on  October  5,  and  a new  sale  was 
ordered,  but  on  October  26,  the  commissioners  met  again  and  in- 
structed the  auditor  to  discontinue  all  proceedings  in  regard  to  the 
jail  until  further  orders,  and  nothing  more  was  done  concerning  it 
until  the  June  session  of  1825. 

Several  roads  were  petitioned  for  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and,  the  services  of  a surveyor  being  important,  John 
Perkins  was  appointed  and  filled  that  position  for  years.  Thomas 
Philbrick  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Standard  Measure. 

The  October  election  resulted  in  a slight  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners — Captain  Benjamin  Leavell  succeed- 
ing Jesse  Hilton  as  one  of  the  members.  Captain  Leavell,  prior  to 
his  removal  to  Williams  county  was  a resident  of  Piqua,  Ohio.  In 
company  with  Horatio  G.  Phillips,  of  Dayton,  he  made  his  first  trip 
to  this  section  of  the  state,  and  in  November,  1822,  laid  out  the  town 
of  Defiance.  This  was  eighteen  months  before  Williams  county  was 
organized,  but  so  favorably  impressed  was  Captain  Leavell  with  its 
future  prospects  that  he  decided  to  make  it  his  home.  He  became  the 
owner  of  considerable  real  estate  in  Defiance  and  vicinity  and  was  a 
leading  spirit  in  county  affairs  until  1835,  when  he  disposed  of  his 
interests  and  moved  away. 

The  December  session  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  at  the  dwell- 
ing of  Captain  Leavell,  on  Monday,  December  6,  1824.  The  first  act 
was  to  cast  lots  for  the  long  and  shorter  official  terms,  and  this  re- 
sulted in  the  Captain  winning  the  three  year  term,  Mr.  Gunn  the  two 
and  Mr.  Hunter  the  one  year  term.  The  other  business  transacted 
at  this  session  related  only  to  the  establishment  of  county  roads — in 
fact,  projects  for  new  roads  chiefly  engrossed  the  time  of  the  sessions 
held  during  many  years  following. 

At  the  June  session,  1825,  William  Seemans  was  “appointed  treas- 
urer in  and  for  the  county  of  Williams/'  succeeding  him  of  the  foreign 
allegiance,  and  Samuel  Vance  was  appointed  collector  of  the  county 
tax  for  that  year.  The  treasurer-elect  immediately  gave  bond  and'  took 
the  oath  of  office  June  7,  1825  ; but  as  Vance  had  been  appointed  county 
assessor  at  the  March  term  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  had 
accordingly  made  the  assessment,  we  presume  that  he  did  not  care  to 
meet  the  property  owners  a second  time  in  a different  though  co- 
ordinate official  capacity.  At  any  rate,  “a  sale  was  ordered  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  collction  of  the  county  tax/’  and  John  Blair 
was  the  lucky  (or  lowest)  bidder.  The  job  was  taken  at  6 per  cent, 
and  “said  Blair  came  forward  on  the  20th  day  of  July  and  gave  bond 
as  law  directs.” 

Samuel  Vance,  who  was  honored  by  being  the  first  man  selected  to 
make  an  assessment  of  the  property  in  Williams  county,  came  from  a 
family  of  more  than  local  renown,  his  brother — Joseph  Vance — serv- 
ing many  years  in  Congress,  and  as  Governor  of  Ohio  from  1836  to 
1838.  Samuel  Vance  was  a pioneer  in  the  Maumee  Valley,  of  a 
Scotch-Irish  strain  of  blood,  and  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  After 
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coming  to  Ohio  he  had  considerable  to  do  with  public  affairs  and  at 
one  time  was  register  of  the  United  States  Land  Office  at  Fort  Wayne. 

Moses  Rice  was  allowed  three  dollars  as  his  percentage  for  acting 
as  treasurer  the  preceding  year,  and  the  listers  of  the  several  town- 
ships were  allowed  from  $12  to  $1.8734  for  their  services  in  listing 
and  appraising  the  land. 

The  town  of  Defiance  had  been  made  the  temporary  seat  of  justice 
for  Williams  county  when  the  latter  was  organized,  but  the  question 
of  a permanent  site  agitated  the  public  mind  considerably  during  the 
years  of  1824-25.  Owing  to  this  uncertainty  no  public  buildings  were 
erected — court  being  held  in  a warehouse — and  the  construction  of  a 
county  jail,  as  mentioned  before,  was  postponed  indefinitely.  During 
the  session  of  the  State  legislature,  which  convened  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  December,  1824,  a resolution  was  passed  appointing  Joseph  C. 
Hawkins  of  Preble  county,  Forest  Meeker  of  Delaware  county,  and 
Robert  Morrison  of  Miami  county,  “commissioners  to  locate  and  estab- 
lish the  permanent  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Williams.”  I11 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  two  of  the  commissioners  named — J.  C. 
Hawkins  and  Robert  Morrison — entered  upon  the  work  assigned  them. 
A number  of  localities  presented  their  claims  for  consideration ; but 
after  an  examination  of  the  different  sites,  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Mor- 
rison, on  October  20,  1825,  rendered  their  decision  and  selected  the 
town  of  Defiance  as  the  seat  of  justice,  with  the  condition  that  the 
proprietors — H.  G.  Phillips  and  Benjamin  Leavell — comply  with  cer- 
tain agreements. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Leavell  agreed,  in  consideration  of  the  county 
seat  being  permanently  established  at  Defiance,  to  deed  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  county  forty  town  lots,  which  was  one  equal  third 
part  of  all  the  lots  on  the  plat  of  said  town,  and  to  erect  for  the 
county  a good  substantial  jail,  of  certain  dimensions,  on  the  public 
square.  They  further  agreed  to  allow  the  county  to  use  the  upper 
loft  of  their  warehouse  for  a court  room  until  a better  place  could  be 
secured. 

At  the  June  session  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  while 
the  question  of  the  location  of  the  seat  of  justice  was  pending,  it  was 
ordered  that  a jail  for  the  county  of  Williams  be  erected  “as  soon  as 
the  permanent  seat  of  justice  shall  be  established,”  the  dimensions  of 
the  building  “to  be  twenty-six  by  eighteen  feet,  nine  feet  between  floors, 
with  a partition  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  walls,  and  two  grate 
windows,  eighteen  by  ten  inches,  with  five  iron  bars  to  each  window,” 
etc.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  disagreement  between  the  county’s 
legislative  body  and  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Leavell  on  this  matter,  and 
at  a special  meeting,  held  on  July  21,  1826,  the  Commissioners  or- 
dered “that  the  jail  be  and  is  hereby  received  from  Benjamin  Leavell 
& Co.,  and  is  completed  according  to  contract  in  the  town  of  De- 
fiance.” 

Timothy  S.  Smith  was  paid,  by  order  of  the  County  Commissioners 
at  their  June  session  in  1825,  the  sum  of  $29  for  his  services  as  audi- 
tor of  the  county  and  clerk  to  the  board.  The  emoluments  of  office 
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in  those  davs  were  not  very  attractive  in  Williams  county.  Mr.  Smith 
resigned  his  position  a couple  of  months  later,  and  on  August  22, 
Thomas  Philbrick  was  appointed  to  serve  as'  auditor  until  the  next 
election.  Benjamin  Leavell  resigned  the  office  of  commissioner,  also, 
arid  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  appointed  Isaiah  Hughes  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  A spirited  contest  followed,  at  the  ensuing  October  elec- 
tion, for  the  offices  of  auditor  and  county  commissioner.  Isaac  Hull, 
Jr.,  a relative  of  Governor  Hull— of  Detroit  surrender  fame — George 
Lantz  and  William  Seemans  were  the  candidates  for  auditor;  and  the 
balloting-  resulted  in  Hull  receiving  28  votes,  Lantz,  26,  and  Seemans, 
20.  For  commissioners,  there  were  three  candidates  and  two  vacancies 
to  be  filled — Cyrus  Hunter  being  a candidate  to  succeed  himself.  Isaiah 
Hughes  received  62  votes,  Cyrus  Hunter  60,  and  Montgomery  Evans 
31 ; Hughes  and  Hunter,  of  course,  being  elected. 

Samuel  Philbrick,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Timothy  S. 
Smith  as  auditor,  was  unable  for  some  reason  to  assume  the  duties  of 
the  office,  and  the  record  shows  that  “the  Board  met  and  proceeded 
to  appoint  George  Lantz  county  auditor  pro  tern. — in  lieu  of  Thomas 
Philbrick,  in  case  of  his  inability — who  immediately  took  the  oath  of 
office  and  gave  bond.”  This  session,  held  October  15,  1825,  was  a 
short  one,  and  the  account  of  the  business  transacted  is  given  as  fol- 
lows: “Commissioners  convened  and  proceeded  to  settle  with  Samuel 
Vance,  Esq.,  county  assessor,  and  ordered  that  said  Vance  be  allowed 
for  thirteen  days’  services,  and  that  he  receive  an  order  on  the  county 
treasury  for  twenty-six  dollars.”  The  next  meeting  was  held  on 
Monday,  December  5,  1825.  It  was  ordered  that  “Clark  Philbrick 
be  allowed  for  his  services  in  making  a half  bushel  measure  and  brand 
for  the  county,  the  sum  of  two  dollars.”  The  owners  of  the  town  of 
Defiance  having  donated  forty  town  lots  to  the  county,  the  Commis- 
sioners ordered  them  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  on  the  first 
Monday  in  February,  1826.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  March 
“it  was  ordered  that  Sheriff  Preston  be  allowed  his  account  of  $3.20 
for  taking  charge,  discharging  prisoners  and  advertising  an  election.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  on  June  5,  1826,  Isaac  Hull, 
Jr-,  appears  as  county  auditor,  he  having  been  elected  to  that  position 
at  the  October  balloting.  The  Board  proceeded  to  business  and  or- 
dered that  William  Seemans  be  allowed  ten  dollars  and  forty-six 
cents  for  his  services  as  county  treasurer,  while  for  serving  in  the 
capacity  of  county  auditor,  George  Lantz  was  allowed  the  munificent 
sum  of  twelve  dollars.  It  was  “also  ordered  that  James  W.  Craig  be 
and  is  hereby  appointed  standard  measurer.”  With  the  write-up  of 
this  meeting  also  appears  the  minutes  of  the  sale  of  town  lots  made 
on  February  6,  and  we  find  that  of  the  forty  lots  offered  only  seven 
were  sold,  viz.:  Lot  No.  4,  to  William  Preston  for  $80;  lot  No.  12, 
to  Samuel  Vance,  for  $41 ; lot  No.  58,  to  John  Perkins,  for  $40;  lot 
No.  64,  to  Samuel  Vance,  for  $85;  lot  No.  101,  to  John  Perkins,  $71 ; 
lot  No.  107,  to  John  Oliver,  for  $36;  lot  No.  61,  to  Robert  and  Nathan 
Shirley,  for  $77. 

It  seems  that  William  Seemans  had  by  this  time  grown  tired  of  the 
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arduous  labors,  incident  to  the  official  position  of  county  treasurer, 
or  perhaps  in  his  opinion  the  annual  stipend  was  not  commensurate. 
At  any  rate  the  record  of  this  meeting  says  that  “It  is  also  ordered 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  that  Benjamin  Leavell  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  appointed  county  treasurer  for  the  county  of  Williams.” 
Samuel  Vance  was  reimbursed  by  being  “allowed  the  sum  of  thirty- 
four  dollars  for  his  services  as  county  assessor,  and  William  Preston 
was  appointed  county  collector.  As  an  index  to  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  county  the  record  shows  that  “The  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners compared  the  treasurer’s  and  auditor’s  books  and  find  that 
orders  have  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  one  hundred 
twenty-five  dollars  and  twenty-two  and  one-fourth  cents,  and  orders 
redeemed  amount  to  four  hundred  fifty-six  dollars  four  and  one-fourth 
cents,  leaving  a balance  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and 
eighteen  cents.” 

Between  the  close  of  the  June  session  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, in  1826,  and  a special  session  held  on  July  21,  of  the  same 
year,  Isaiah  Hughes  mysteriously  disappeared — from  the  records. 
Neither  his  death  nor  resignation  is  chronicled,  nor  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor,  Nathan  Shirley,  whose  name  appears  as  com- 
missioner in  the  record  of  the  July  meeting.  By  what  authority  Shir- 
ley became  a member  of  the  Board  is  not  clear,  as  the  Court  of  Com> 
mon  Pleas,  which  alone  had  the  appointing  power,  had  no  session, 
of  which  a record  was  made,  between  the  dates  mentioned.  But,  like 
the  man  confined  in  jail,  he  was  there;  and  it  is  probably  not  within 
the  province  of  the  historian  “to  reason  why,”  when  he  discovers 
anomalous  records  of  public  affairs. 

On  October  9,  1826,  Elias  Shirley  was  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  assessor  for  the  county  of  Williams.  His  bond  was 
approved  on  the  .following  day  by  two  of  the  commissioners  and  he 
accordingly  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office. 

At  the  autumn  election,  held  October  14,  1826,  a sheriff,  coroner 
and  two  commissioners  were  elected.  For  the  office  of  sheriff  six 
aspirants  were  voted  for,  William  Preston  receiving  64  votes,  George 
Lantz  4,  Arthur  Burrows  13,  William  Graham  1,  Pierce  Taylor  1, 
and  William  Hunter  1.  For  coroner  John  Oliver  received  11  votes, 
William  Hunter  6,  Robert  Wasson  18,  and  Moses  Rice  1.  For  com- 
missioner Montgomery  Evans  received  76  votes,  Nathan  Shirley  81, 
Oliver  Crane  40,  Charles  Gunn  1,  and  Samuel  Vance  28 — Shirley 
and  Evans  being  the  winners.  Cyrus  Hunter  resigned  as  commis- 
sioner immediately  after  election  and  Jesse  Hilton  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  so  that  when  the  commissioners  met  in  their  December 
session  an  entire  new  board  appeared.  They  cast  lots  “to  determine 
their  times  of  services” — Nathan  Shirley  succeeding  Charles  Gunn 
and  Montgomery  Evans  taking  the  place  of  Isaiah  Hughes. 

During  the  preceding  month  (November  18)  the  commissioners 
had  met  “and  proceeded  to  appoint  Geo.  Lantz  county  auditor  in 
room  of  Isaac  Hull.  Jr.,  resigned.”  At  the  March  meeting,  1827, 
John  Canning,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  but  a few 
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months  before,  was  appointed  county  assessor,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  June  following,  when  he  resigned,  his  three  months’  occu- 
pancy of  the  office  increasing  his  exchequer  by  the  sum  of  $23.44. 

Office  holding  in  old  Williams  county  in  those  days  was  not  very 
remunerative,  and  aside  from  the  honor  and  distinction  which  attends 
the  holding  of  an  official  position  there  was  not  enough  in  it  to  attract 
the  ordinary  mortal.  This  fact,  it  seems,  was  fully  realized,  and  at 
the  June  session  of  1827,  aside  from  the  resignation  mentioned  above, 
Benjamin  Leavell  gave  up  the  office  of  county  treasurer  and  George 
Lantz  resigned  that  of  county  auditor.  Robert  Wasson  was  appointed 
to  succeed  the  former  and  James  W.  Craig  the  latter. 

On  September  10,  1827,  the  commissioners  met  for  the  purpose,  as 
stated  in  the  record,  “of  making  arrangement  to  procure  a lock  for 
the  jail  of  the  Co.  of  Williams.”  They  instructed  the  auditor  to  pur- 
chase such  lock,  and  further  ordered  him  to  “procure  the  necessary 
irons  to  secure  criminals  in  prison,  as  soon  as  convenient.” 

In  the  record  of  a meeting  held  on  November  17,  a new  name  ap- 
pears as  commissioner — that  of  Sebastian  Sroufe.  The  name  of 
Jesse  Hilton  disappears,  he  having  probably  “fell  outside  the  breast- 
works” at  the  recent  October  election,  while  he  of  the  undoubted  lin- 
eage “marched  proudly  to  victory.”  At  this  November  meeting  the 
board  allowed  the  bills  of  Pierce  Taylor,  amounting  to  fifty-two  dol- 
lars, for  “finding  nails”  and  repairing  the  court  house.  The  board 
also  did  “sanction  the  bonds”  of  the  new  county  assessor,  William 
Preston.  At  the  regular  December  meeting  the  board  decided  that 
an  order  be  drawn  on  the  treasury  for  $1.50  to  pay  for  a padlock  for 
the  use  of  the  jail.  So  it  appears  that  a special  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners had  been  held  in  September  for  the  sole  purpose  of  order- 
ing the  purchase  of  a dollar-and-a-half  padlock.  Another  peculiar 
entry  in  the  record  of  this  December  meeting  is  the  following:  “The 
bord  order  the  Auditors  of  Williams  County  to  have  a rit  of  atach- 
ment  ishued  against  the  gods  and  chatels,  moneys,  etc.,  belonging  to 
William  Marshal,  who  broke  custody  from  the  jail  of  Williams  county, 
in  order  to  make  money  to  defray  the  expencis  acrued  by  detaining  the 
said  Marshal  in  custody.” 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  in  1828,  a new 
county  auditor  was  appointed.  The  record  does  not  state  whether 
the  incumbent  resigned  or  was  removed,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  did 
not  die,  for  the  record  of  this  meeting  was  written  by  him,  and  the 
following  entry,  which  is  given  verbatim,  concerning  the  selection 
of  his  successor,  certainly  proves  that  he  deserved  removal  upon  the 
grounds  of  incompetencv:  “The  bord  appoint  Foreman  Evans  Audu- 
ter  of  Williams  County  in  the  rume  of  James  W.  Craig,  who  is  here 
by  authorized  to  receive  all  the  book  and  papers  relative  to  said  office 
that  remains  in  the  hands  of  Jas.  W.  Craig.”  We  submit  that  the 
“rume”  which  Mr.  Evans  was  called  upon  to  fill  was  of  decidedly 
small  capacity. 

The  first,  last  and  only  entry  made  by  the  new  auditor  was  a record 
of  the  amount  of  orders  redeemed  by  the  county  each  year,  beginning 
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with  1824  and  ending  with  1827.  The  orders  redeemed  by  the  county 
treasurer  in  1824  amounted  to  $99.64;  in  1825,  $261.93)4;  in  1826, 
$365.53^4  J in  1827,  $259 .27,  making  the  total  amount  redeemed 
$986.40  during  the  four  years  since  the  organization  of  the  county. 
The  amount  of  orders  issued  during  the  same  time  was  $2,279.02)4, 
thus  leaving  a balance  against  the  county,  due  and  unpaid,  of 
$1,292.62)4.  It  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  these  facts  that 
county  orders  at  that  time  were  at  a heavy  discount.  Coming  to  the 
Williams  county  of  1905,  shorn  of  its  original  dimensions  as  it  has 
been — by  the  erection  of  Defiance  and  Fulton  counties — it  is  interest- 
ing in  the  way  of  comparison,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  develop- 
ment, to  call  attention  to  the  financial  status  of  the  county  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended  August  31,  1904.  The  orders  issued 
upon  the  treasury  during  the  year  amounted  to  $264,472.09,  all  of 
which  were  redeemed  at  par,  excepting  $5,900.77,  which  had  not  been 
presented  for  redemption  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Against  this  seem- 
ing indebtedness,  however,  the  treasury  contained  cash  to  the  amount 
of  $31,570.24,  leaving  a clear  surplus  of  $25,669.47.  Eighty  years  of 
Williams  county  history  has  worked  wondrous  changes,  and  nowhere 
are  they  more  apparent  to  the  present  generation  than  in  comparisons 
such  as  the  above. 

When  the  board  again  met  in  December,  1828,  the  first  duty  that 
devolved  upon  them  was  the  appointment  of  a new  county  auditor, 
and  Granville  Edmiston  was  the  recipient  of  their  favor.  It  was  then 
ordered  “that  Thos.  F.  Hill  receive  an  order  from  the  County  Auditor 
on  the  Treasurer  for  seven  dollars,  for  a lock  for  the  jail,  and  that  the 
county  auditor  have  the  said  lock  repaired  and  placed  on  the  jail 
door.”  Another  October  election  had  recently  been  held,  and  the  name 
of  Payne  C.  Parker  appears  as  commissioner,  succeeding  Sebastian 
Sroufe. 

As  the  county’s  business  grew  in  importance  the  commissioners  met 
more  frequently  in  special  sessions,  but  the  business  they  transacted 
was  usually  in  regard  to  opening  roads,  allowing  orders  on  the  treas- 
ury, etc. — acts  that*  contain  very  little  if  any  historical  interest.  But  as 
the  record  of  their  proceedings  is  about  the  only  thing  extant  that 
throws  light  upon  the  county’s  affairs  in  its  days*  of  infancy,  an  occa- 
sional reference  to  or  extract  from  this  record  will  come  properly  with- 
in the  scope  of  this  chapter.  At  a special  meeting  on  April  27,  1829,  it 
was  ordered  by  the  board  that  “a  table  and  desk  be  made  for  the  use 
of  the  court  house,  and  that'Wm.  Meeker  be  allowed  sixteen  dollars 
for  making  the  same  in  a workmanlike  manner  by  the  first  Monday  in 
June.”  The  table  was  to  be  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  and 
the  desk  three  feet  and  a half  long,  two  feet  high  and  eighteen  inches 
deep.  Both  were  to  be  madeof  black  walnut. 

The  financial  straits  in  which  the  county  found  itself  at  that  time 
seems  to  have  given  the  commissioners  considerable  annoyance ; but 
probably  the  holders  of  orders,  outstanding  and  unredeemed,  did  the 
greater  part  of  the  floor-walking.  At  the  June  session,  in  1829,  an 
effort  was  made  to  appease  the  desires  of  the  county’s  creditors,  and 
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they  were  given  permission  to  “consolidate  these  orders  into  one, 
providing  they  would  pay  the  expense  of  making  the  change  and  agree 
not  to  demand  payment  until  sufficient  funds  were  in  the  treasury  to 
pay  the  total  amount.”  Whether  the  creditors  decided  that  “in  union 
there  is  strength,”  or  concluded  to  continue  their  efforts  to  collect  what 
was  due  them,  individually,  does  not  appear. 

The  reader  has  been  given  some  idea,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  con- 
cerning the  compensation  allowed  the  county  officials  while  acting  in 
such  capacity.  The  salaries  paid  w*re  not  very  tempting,  it  is  true, 
but  probably  they  were  sufficient,  when  the  little  time  and  attention 
demanded  is  taken  into  consideration.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  that 
early  day  there  were  men  who  looked  upon  a public  office  as  a private 
snap,  and  the  guardians  of  the  treasury — the  commissioners — were 
soon  called  upon  to  bring  certain  officials  to  time  and  ask  them  to 
disgorge  various  sums  belonging  to  the  county,  and  which  they  were 
accused  of  having  in  their  possession,  unlawfully.  In  1829,  at  the 
June  session  of  the  board,  the  auditor  was  instructed  tp  make  a demand 
of  Cyrus  Hunter  and  Charles  Gunn  “for  money  over-paid  for  services 
as  commissioners  to  the  county  of  Williams,”  and  in  case  of  their 
refusal  to  hand  over  the  money  the  auditor  was  authorized  to  com- 
mence suit  against  them.  It  is  probable  that  this  incident  resulted 
from  an  error,  either  clerical  or  of  judgment,  and  that  the  gentlemen 
promptly  reimbursed  the  treasury  with  the  amounts  charged  against 
them,  for  no  further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  succeeding  pages  of 
the  record. 

But  in  their  examinations  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  county  at 
this  time  the  commissioners  discovered  what  seemed  to  them  to  be 
willful  malfeasance  on  the  part  of  the  county  auditor,  Granville  Edmis- 
ton,  who  had  been  filling  that  position  for  over  a year.  At  the  October 
election  Montgomery  Evans  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  county 
commissioner  by  Pierce  Evans,  and  at  its  December  meeting  the  board 
started  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Edmiston’s  official  conduct.  Upon 
the  third  day  of  the  session  the  gentleman  resigned  his  position  as 
auditor — probably  by  request — and  William  Seemans  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.  The  board  then  ordered  the  new  county  auditor  to  fur- 
nish the  county  treasurer  with  a list  of  the  orders  recorded  by  Edmis- 
ton  and  instructed  the  treasurer  not  to  receive  any  orders  drawn  on 
him  and  signed  by  said  Edmiston  unless  they  appeared  on  such  list. 
The  auditor  was  then  instructed  to  advertise  in  Maumee,  Perrysburg, 
Piqua,  Columbus,  Chillicothe  and  Defiance,  notifying  the  public  that 
there  were  spurious  orders  in  circulation,  issued  by  Granville  Edmis- 
ton, ex-county  auditor,  and  asking  that  such  orders  be  presented,  “as 
soon  as  practicable  to  the  county  treasurer  for  endorsement,  that  the 
fraud  may  be  discovered  to  its  full  extent.”  The  board  further 
ordered  that  a precipe  be  filed  for  a writ  against  Edmiston  and  his 
bondsmen  to  recover  the  amount  charged  against  them.  Action  was 
accordingly  commenced  against  Edmiston  and  his  bondsmen,  which 
resulted  in  a judgment  against  the  defendants  and  the  reimbursement 
to  the  county  of  the  amount  of  the  fraudulent  orders. 
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As  counsel  and  attorney  for  the  commissioners  in  this  matter,  the 
board  employed  Thomas  W.  Powell,  then  a young  member  of  the  bar 
at  Perrysburg — at  that  time  the  county  seat  of  Wood  county.  Mr. 
Powell  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Wood  county,  in  which 
capacity  he  won  distinction.  In  1830  he  removed  from  Perrysburg  to 
Delaware,  and  later  represented  that  constituency  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture. He  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  state,  and  his  son, 
Thomas  E.  Powell,  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Ohio  in  1887. 

The  region  north  of  the  Maumee,  in  those  early  years,  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  white  population,  and  consequently  small  influence 
with  the  boards  of  commissioners ; and  it  was  not  until  late  in  1830 
that  cognizance  was  taken  of  it,  either  in  organizing  townships  or 
opening  county  roads.  But  at  the  December  session,  in  1830,  in 
response  to  a petition  presented  to  the  board,  a new  township  was 
organized  bounded  as  follows:  “To  take  off  one  range  off  of  the 

west  boundary  of  Crane  township,  and  to  include  said  ranges  north  of 
Maumee  river  to  the  Michigan  line  and  south  to  the  south  boundary 
of  Paulding  county;  which  said  township  shall  be  called  Carryall 
township.”  The  commissioners  doubtless  intended  the  name  to  be 
suggestive,  for  their  act  carried  jurisdiction  over  all  of  what  is  now 
Northwest,  Florence  and  St.  Joseph  townships,  in  Williams  county, 
Milford  and  Hicksville  in  Defiance,  and  the  west  tier  of  townships  in 
Paulding. 

Although  the  seat  of  justice  had  been  in  the  town  of  Defiance  since 
the  organization  of  the  county,  in  1824,  no  steps  were  taken  towards 
the  building  of  a court  house  until  the  March  session  of  the  county 
commissioners,  in  1831.  Prior  to  this  date  a warehouse  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  had  been  used  as  a meeting  place  for  the  courts  of  justice. 
At  this  March  session,  however,  “the  Board  ordered  that  there  be  a 
sale  of  building  a court  house  in  the  town  of  Defiance  on  the  9th  day 
of  April  next;  to-wit,  a house  thirty-two  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet 
wide  and  twenty  feet  high  from  foundation  to  the  squaw/’  Upon  the 
above  date  the  contract  was  let  to  Payne  C.  Parker  at  $699.90,  but 
for  some  reason  it  was  not  carried  out,  and  at  the  June  session  of  the 
same  year  the  board  ordered  another  sale,  with  the  same  specifications 
as  described  before,  only  adding  “that  the  said  building  be  composed 
of  good  merchantable  brick  and  other  substantial  materials.”  At  this 
second  sale  Foreman  Evans  was  the  lowest  bidder  and  secured  the 
contract  at  $987.  The  time  set  for  the  completion  of  the  building 
was  August  1,  1832,  but  this  was  afterwards  extended  to  October  1, 
of  the  same  year.  Upon  September  21,  ten  days  before  the  time  limit 
had  expired,  Mr.  Evans  reported  his  work  as  completed,  but  the  com- 
missioners upon  examination  were  not  satisfied.  The  proper  changes 
and  improvements  being  made,  however,  they  accepted  the  building  at 
their  December  meeting. 

A year  earlier  than  this,  in  December,  1831,  upon  application,  a 
new  township  named  Tiffin  was  erected  with  the  following  boundaries : 
“On  the  south  by  township  4 north  in  range  4 east,  and  extend  north 
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to  the  north  boundary  of  Williams  county,  including  range  4 east.” 
This  territory,  aside  from  that  portion  which  is  in  Defiance  county, 
included  the  present  townships  of  Springfield,  Bradv  and  Millcreek  in 
Williams  county. 

Prior  to  this  date,  not  one  dollar  had  been  appropriated  out  of  the 
road  fund  given  by  the  state  for  the  erection  of  a bridge  or  the 
improvement  of  a road  within  the  present  limits  of  Williams  county. 
But  as  the  tide  of  immigration  was  now  flowing  in  this  direction,  a 
demand  was  naturally  made  for  roads.  Accordingly,  at  the  December 
session  of  the  commissioners,  in  1831,  an  application  was  made  by 
Foreman  Evans  and  others,  “for  a county  road,  to  be  located  from 
Defiance  northward  up  Bean  Creek,  alias  Tiffin  river,  to  the  north 
boundary  of  the  state  of  Ohio.”  The  commissioners  heeded  the  peti- 
tion and  appointed  a surveyor  and  three  viewers  to  go  over  the  route 
and  examine  it  and  report  at  the  next  session  in  March.  John  Perkins 
had  been  appointed  as  the  surveyor,  but  owing  to  disability  he  was 
unable  to  perform  the  duty  and  hence  delay  was  caused. 

The  petitioners  filed  a new  bond  at  the  March  meeting  and  John 
Perkins  was  re-appointed  as  surveyor,  with  John  Plummer,  Samuel 
Kepler  and  Payne  C.  Parker  as  viewers,  and  they  were  instructed  to 
report  at  the  June  session.  At  the  appointed  time,  in  June,  1832, 
these  gentlemen  reported  favorably  upon  the  project,  and  the  record 
shows  that  their  report  “having  been  read  on  two  several  days  of  this 
session,  and,  their  being  no  notice  of  appeal,  the  commissioners  order 
the  auditor  to  record  the  same  according  to  law.”  This  was  the  first 
public  highway,  approved  of  by  the  commissioners,  that  extended  into 
the  present  limits  of  Williams  county;  but  five  years  were  destined  to 
elapse  before  any  financial  aid  was  voted  towards  improving  the  road. 
This  road  entered  the  Williams  county  of  to-day  at  Evansport  and 
then  followed  the  Tiffin  river  by  the  present  site  of  Stryker  and  thence 
on  to  the  state  line.  Other  roads  having  been  surveyed  and  located  in 
the  meantime — one  entering  the  town  of  Lafayette  (Pulaski),  another 
leading  from  Williams  Center  and  a third  connecting  Denmark  with 
the  outside  world — at  the  March  session  of  the  board  in  1837,  John 
Stubbs  was  appointed  a road  commissioner  and  endowed  with  $275 
which  he  was  instructed  to  expend  in  this  particular  territory.  The 
ice  being  broken,  roads  continued  to  be  opened  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, and  immigration  keeping  steady  pace,  the  development  was 
started  that  has  resulted  in  the  splendid  county  we  boast  of  to-day. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a few  facts  concerning  some 
of  the  leading  men  who  assisted  in  the  direction  of  affairs  at  this  time. 
Montgomery  Evans,  who  served  as  county  commissioner  from  1826 
to  1829,  and  again  from  1831  to  1836,  was  a member  of  the  Evans 
family,  spoken  of  elsewhere  in  this  work.  He  established  himself  in 
business,  as  an  Indian  trader,  farmer,  and  real  estate  dealer,  in 
Defiance,  in  1818  or  1819,  occupying  as  a residence  during  the  first 
two  years,  one  of  the  block-houses  erected  by  General  Winchester, 
while  the  latter  was  in  command  at  that  point.  Mr.  Evans  was  a 
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soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  enlisting  at  Chillicothe  in  a company  of 
rangers. 

Pierce  Evans,  also  county  commissioner  during  the  early  years, 
removed  from  Ross  county  to  the  head  of  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee, 
and  resided  there  during  the  years  1822  and  1823.  He  then  removed 
to  a farm  near  Defiance,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
addition  to  his  service  as  county  commissioner,  he  was  one  of  the  three 
associate  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Williams  county 
when  said  court  was  first  held  at  Defiance.  A somewhat  extended 
sketch  of  Payne  C.  Parker  will  be  found  upon  another  page,  but  we 
wish  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  this  useful  and  versatile  man. 
Born  in  the  world's  metropolis,  in  his  youth  he  became  a pioneer  on  the 
western  border  of  civilization.  He  assisted  in  surveying  the  route 
for  the  first  highway  that  opened  up  the  present  county  of  Williams, 
and  then  taking  up  his  residence  here,  lived  a useful  life  among  the 
first  settlers.  As  judge,  physician,  merchant,  teacher  or  preacher,  he 
proved  his  fitness  for  the  calling,  and  probably  no  man  among  the 
early  pioneers  had  a more  extended  acquaintance  or  was  more  highly 
esteemed. 

John  Stubbs,  the  first  road  commissioner  in  the  present  county 
limits,  and  one  of  the  early,  pioneers,  was  born  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y., 
August  12,  1784.  His  father,  a gentleman  of  Welsh  descent,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  son  was  captain  of  a com- 
pany of  state  militia  during  the  war  of  1812.  In  1832  Mr.  Stubbs 
entered  nearly  1,000  acres  of  land  in  what  is  now  Springfield  town- 
ship, this  county,  and  came  with  his  family  and  settled  upon  it  in  the 
spring  of  1833.  He  was  a resident  of  Springfield  township  from  that 
date  to  his  death,  January  26,  1864,  filling  many  township  offices,  and 
in  1835  was  elected  commissioner  of  the  county,  which  position  he 
held  during  a three-year  term. 

Another  gentleman  who  was  prominently  identified  with  Williams 
county  during  its  formative  period,  and  one  to  whose  skill  as  a sur- 
veyor the  early  settlers  were  greatly  indebted,  was  Miller  Arrowsmith. 
Born  in  Champaign  county,  Ohio,  March  14,  1808,  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  Williams  county  in  June,  1833.  He  then  bought  land  near 
Defiance  and  settled  on  it  during  the  October  following.  Judge  John 
Perkins  was  county  surveyor,  as  he  had  been  since  the  organization 
of  the  county,  but  owing  to  advanced  age  he  desired  to  relinquish  the 
duties  and  Mr.  Arrowsmith  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  For  fifteen 
years  Miller  Arrowsmith  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  accu- 
racy and  fidelity,  and  he  personally  surveyed  all  the  roads,  with  but 
few  if  any  exceptions,  that  opened  up  the  present  limits  of  Williams 
county  to  her  hardy  pioneers.  The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  at  its 
session  of  1845-46,  elected  him  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Equal- 
ization, and  he  proved  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of  that  body. 
He  served  as  Auditor  of  Defiance  county  from  1848  to  1852,  and  filled 
other  positions  of  trust.  After  retiring  from  his  official  duties,  he 
engaged  in  agriculture  in  Farmer  township,  Defiance  county,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  there. 
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At  the  December  meeting  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  in  1833, 
Jesse  Hilton  again  appeared  as  commissioner,  having  been  appointed 
by  the  common  pleas  court  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  James  W.  Craig.  In  the  demise  of  the  latter  the  county  lost 
a useful  citizen  and  one  that  was  devoted  to  her  interests.  A man  of 
meager  education — as  is  evidenced  by  his  chirography  and  orthog- 
raphy, preserved  in  the  county  records — he  performed  the  duties 
assigned  him  in  official  capacities  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  no 
charge  of  dishonesty  in  office  was  ever  made  against  him.  It  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  state  here  that  Mr.  Craig  was  the  purchaser  of  the 
first  piece  of  land,  the  deed  of  which  is  recorded  among  the  present 
Williams  county  transfers. 

Until  this  time  (December,  1833)  no  township  had  been  erected 
in  the  present  limits  of  Williams  county.  True  the  territory  was 
included  in  other  formations,  but  the  names  representing  the  divisions 
are  no  longer  used  or  else  are  to  be  found  in  the  township  nomencla- 
ture of  Defiance  county.  At  the  session  of  the  board,  of  which  we 
now  write,  however,  it  was  ordered  “that  there  be  a new  township 
erected  and  organized  bv  the  name  of  St.  Joseph’s  township.”  St. 
Joseph  has  therefore  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  of  the  town- 
ships in  the  present  limits  of  the  county,  but  at  the  time  of  its  organ- 
ization the  territory  thus  named  included  what  is  now  Milford  and 
Farmer  townships  in  Defiance  county,  besides  St.  Joseph,  Center, 
Florence  and  Superior,  in  Williams.  Beaver  township  (name  after- 
wards changed  to  Pulaski)  was  organized  at  the  March  session  of  the 
board,  in  1834,  and  included  the  present  townships  of  Pulaski  and 
Jefferson  and  north  to  the  state  line — said  line  being  then  in  dispute. 

Full  particulars  of  this  boundary  controversy  is  given  elsewhere  in 
a special  chapter,  but  for  the  purpose  of  elucidation  it  may  be  stated 
here  that  in  February,  1835,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  the  Harris  (the  present 
boundary)  line,  and  ordering  the  erection  of  townships  in  the  dis- 
puted territory.  Accordingly,  on  March  30,  1835,  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  Williams  county  “met  in  special  session  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  northern  boundaries  of  townships  to  the  line  called 
Harris  Line,  and  for  erecting  a new  township  in  said  county,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided.”  The  town- 
ships of  St.  Joseph  and  Beaver  (now  Pulaski)  were  extended  in 
jurisdiction  to  the  Harris  Line,  thus  making  the  present  townships  of 
Bridgewater  and  Northwest  a part  of  St.  Joseph  and  placing  Madison 
within  the  boundaries  of  Beaver.  The  new  township  erected  was 
given  the  name  of  Springfield,  and  included,  besides  its  present  lim- 
its, the  townships  of  Brady  and  Millcreek,  and  the  strip  of  land  after- 
wards given  to  Fulton  county. 

One  year  later,  in  March,  1836,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or- 
ganized the  township  of  “Bradie”  (Brady),  its  boundary  lines  to 
include  not  only  its  present  limits,  but  Millcreek  township  and  the 
territory  afterwards  detached  and  annexed  to  Fulton  county.  By  this 
action  of  the  commissioners  Springfield  township  was  reduced  to  its 
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present  size,  and  hence  can  be  said  to  be  the  oldest  compact  town- 
ship organization  in  the  present  county  of  Williams.  Center  town- 
ship was  also  organized  at  this  meeting  and  made  to  include  what  are 
now  the  townships  of  Center,  Superior  and  Bridgewater.  At  the  same 
session,  Washington  township  was  erected,  comprising  the  territory 
of  the  present  township  of  that  name  in  Defiance  county  and  the 
township  of  Pulaski  in  addition.  This  left  Beaver  township  as  the 
official  cognomen  of  the  territory  now  included  in  Jefferson  and  Mad- 
ison. This  arrangement  continued  but  a short  time,  however,  for 
at  the  following  June  meeting  of  the  board  the  territory  now  com- 
prising Pulaski  township  was  detached  from  Washington  and  re- 
annexed to  Beaver  township,  making  the  boundary  lines  of  the  latter 
the  same  as  when  originally  erected. 

At  the  March  session,  in  1837,  the  commissioners  erected  and  or- 
ganized the  township  of  Florence,  its  boundary  lines  including  the 
present  townships  of  Florence,  Superior,  Bridgewater  and  Northwest. 
This  reduced  Center  township  to  its  present  limits,  and  by  the  erec- 
tion of  Milford  township  (now  in  Defiance  county)  St.  Joseph  was 
also  trimmed  down  to  its  proper  congressional  size. 

The  county  at  this  time  was  of  course  in  its  formative  period,  and 
immigration  was  constantly  increasing  its  population.  The  carving  of 
territory  and  the  organization  of  new  townships  serve  as  an  index 
to  the  rapid  development  being  made  between  the  years  1835  and 
1840.  Selfish  interests  doubtless  gave  birth  to  conflicting  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  but  the  commissioners  seem  to  have  been  equal 
to  the  task,  their  actions  being  tempered  with  deliberation  and  their 
authority  exercised  with  even-handed  justice.  At  the  June  session, 
in  1837,  a township  was  organized  and  given  the  name  of  Jefferson, 
the  described  boundaries  taking  in  practically  the  territory  now  in- 
cluded in  Jefferson  and  Madison.  This  left  Beaver  township  with 
exactly  the  limits  of  the  present  Pulaski,  but  for  some  reason  this 
arrangement  was  unsatisfactory  to  those  directly  interested,  and  ac- 
cordingly a special  meeting  of  the  board  was  called  on  August  7, 
following,  to  hear  and  pass  upon  the  complaints.  The  meeting 
resulted  in  the  commissioners  ordering  “that  the  south  half  of  the 
south  tier  of  sections”  in  Jefferson  township  be  added  to  Beaver,  and 
that  the  name  of  the  latter  be  changed  to  Pulaski.  At  the  December 
session  of  the  same  year,  however,  “the  board  took  into  consideration 
the  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Town  7 [Jefferson],  in  the  county 
of  Williams,  praying  that  the  boundary  lines  of  said  township  might 
be  so  altered  as  to  include  the  same  territory  included  in  the  original 
survey  of  said  township,  and  the  board  order  that  the  prayer  of  said 
petitioners  be  granted.” 

No  other  change  in  township  names  or  boundaries  was  made  until 
the  March  session  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  in  1839,  when, 
“Upon  application  made  by  W.  H.  B.  Smith,  and  others,  the  board 
order  that  there  be  a new  township  erected  and  organized,  to  be 
known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bridgewater.”  The  bound- 
aries described  included  the  present  townships  of  Bridgewater  and 
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Northwest.  The  board  also,  at  this  session,  '‘upon  application  of 
Alanson  Pike  and  others/'  erected  the  township  of  Millcreek.  This 
new  division  began  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  Bridgewater  and  in- 
cluded the  present  townships  of  Madison  and  Millcreek,  together  with 
a tier  of  sections  off  the  west  side  of  Gorham  township,  now  in  Fulton 
county.  This  act  of  the  commissioners  also  reduced  Jefferson  and 
Brady  townships  to  the  size  contemplated  by  the  congressional  survey. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  board,  in  June,  1839,  upon  the  petition 
of  George  Bible  and  others,  Superior  township  was  formed,  with 
boundaries  describing  the  township  exactly  as  it  is  to-day.  This  also 
reduced  Florence  township  to  its  present  size.  At  the  December  ses- 
sion, in  1840,  the  township  of  Northwest  was  erected  and  organized, 
leaving  Bridgewater  in  its  present  limits.  Later,  there  was  a slight 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  boundary  line  between  Northwest 
and  Bridgewater,  but  this  was  settled  at  the  June  session  of  1842,  the 
line  being  located  where  it  is  now.  At  the  March  session  of  1843, 
Madison  township  was  organized,  comprising  all  of  its  present  terri- 
tory and  the  west  tier  of  sections,  now  in  Millcreek  township.  These 
sections  were  afterwards  annexed  to  Millcreek,  and  with  a few  other 
slight  changes  in  boundary  lines,  which  were  subsequently  made,  the 
organization  of  the  present  territory  of  Williams  county  was  com- 
plete. 

But  before  going  to  subsequent  events  we  will  retrace  our  steps 
and  record  a few  incidents  that  should  be  given  a place  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  early  days.  Hard  as  it  is  for  the  compiler  of  history  to 
glean  his  facts  from  ancient  records — often  but  an  imperfect  mention 
of  careless  official  acts — he  is  not  the  only  one  who  suffers.  As  a case 
in  point  we  relate  the  following:  At  the  October  election,  1831,  Will- 
iam Dawson  was  chosen  as  county  treasurer.  He  gave  bond  and 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1832.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1833  and  again  in  1835,  serving  until  June,  1838.  When 
he  turned  the  office  over  to  his  successor  it  was  found  that  he  was 
a defaulter.  Action  was  commenced  against  him  and  his  bondsmen 
for  the  amount  of  his  defalcation,  when  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  no  record  of  his  bond  having  been  approved  as  required  by  law, 
or  of  his  having  taken  the  oath  of  office  at  the  beginning  of  his  last 
term.  In  fact,  the  defense  against  the  action  in  Common  Pleas  court 
was,  that  as  his  bond  had  not  been  approved  and  he  had  not  taken 
the  oath  of  office,  he  had  not  been  county  treasurer  at  all,  and  there- 
fore the  county  should  be  defeated  in  its  efforts  to  collect  the- amount 
sued  for.  The  Common  Pleas  court  took  the  same  view  of  the  mat- 
ter— ruling  out  parole  evidence  that  tended  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  bond  had  been  approved  and  the  oath  of  office  taken — and  ren- 
dered a verdict  in  favor  of  Dawson  and  his  bondsmen.  The  Supreme 
Court,  however,  took  a different  view,  reversing  the  decision  and 
ordering  a new  trial,  in  which  the  county  was  given  a judgment  for 
$1,379.81.  . 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Dawson,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that  no 
criminal  charge  was  ever  preferred,  the  inference  being  that  lie  was 
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exonerated  from  the  suspicion  of  criminal  intent.  When  we  asso- 
ciate this  incident  with  the  time  in  which  it  occurred,  the  year  follow- 
ing the  panic  of  1837,  when  ruin  stalked  throughout  the  land  and 
financial  failures  were  everywhere,  circumstances  can  be  easily  imag- 
ined out  of  which  might  grow  unfortunate  situations,  such  as  the  one 
detailed  above.  William  Dawson  was  a native  of  Kentucky,  born  in 
1797,  and  migrated  to  Ohio  in  early  manhood,  locating  for  a time  in 
London,  Madison  county.  He  came  to  Williams  county  about  1830, 
settling  at  Defiance,  where  he  engaged  in  milling  for  a number  of 
years.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  which  he  followed 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1881  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-four  years. 

John  Lewis,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Dawson  as  county  treasurer, 
served  in  that  capacity  about  nine  months.  Upon  the  examination  of 
his  books  by  the  commissioners  at  their  March  session,  1839,  a con- 
siderable shortage  was  discovered ; and  it  appearing  that  Lewis  had 
“swartwouted  or  absconded’’'  (as  the  court  records  state  it),  Sidney 
S.  Sprague — an  early  citizen  and  enterprising  business  man  of  De- 
fiance— was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Action  was  then  brought 
in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  against  the  bondsmen  of  Lewis  and  judg- 
ment was  rendered  for  $613.14. 

As  to  the  name  of  the  first  man  who  became  a permanent  settler 
within  the  present  limits  of  Williams  county  there  are  conflicting 
claims,  each  of  which  is  taken  up  and  given  due  prominene  in  the 
township  histories  which  comprise  separate  chapters  in  this  work. 
From  them  the  reader  can  get  the  facts  and  decide  the  mooted  ques- 
tion to  his  own  satisfaction,  according  to  the  weight  of  evidence  as  it 
appears  to  him.  But,  speaking  of  the  county  in  its  entirety,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  early  settlers  were  Americans — a large  number  of  them 
coming  from  older  portions  of  Ohio,  while  others  migrated  here  from 
the  more  populous  and  less  advantageous  localities  in  states  farther 
east.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  furnished  a larger  number  of  the 
latter  class ; but  no  matter  where  they  came  from,  mutual  desires  and 
interests  made  them  all  akin,  and  by  a silent  process  of  “benevolent 
assimilation”  they  were  converted  into  a Williams  county  family. 
Among  them  there  existed  very  little  distinction  in  worldly  circum- 
stances and  modes  of  life — the  disparities  in  condition  that  we  now 
observe  having  been  developed  gradually  with  the  country  and  empha- 
sized by  the  frowns  and  smiles  of  that  giddy  dame — Fortune.  It  was 
neither  the  indolent  nor  the  opulent,  as  a general  fact,  who  sought 
homes  in  this  region ; for  none  but  industrious  men  of  moderate 
means  would  care  to  endure  the  preliminary  privations  and  encounter 
the  hazards  that  they  knew  would  attend  them  while  building  homes 
in  the  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  They  came  to  better  their  con- 
dition in  life;  to  become  land-owners  instead  of  tenants;  to  rid  them- 
selves of  a species  of  land-lordism  which  prevailed  in  the  Eastern 
states,  and  to  emancipate  themselves  from  a condition  of  semi-vassal- 
age which  threatened  a doom  of  servitude  for  themselves  and  children. 

At  the  time  of  its  organization,  1824,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
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that  there  were  no  white  settlers  within  the  present  limits  of  Williams 
county.  In  1830  the  Federal  census  showed  a population  of  1,039,  anc* 
in  1840,  4,464.  These  figures,  of  course,  relate  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  before  the  spoliation  of  its  territory  by  the  erection  of 
Defiance  and  Fulton,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  in  1830  the  popu- 
lation of  the  territory  now  embraced  in  its  limits  was  decidedly 
meager.  But  by  1840  there  were  settlers  in  every  part  of  the  county 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  perfect  organizations  and  establish  township 
governments ; and  the  rumblings  of  discontent,  occasioned  by  the 
court  house  being  so  far  away,  grew  louder  and  louder  as  the  popu- 
lation increased  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

The  removal  of  the  sea  of  justice,  however,  was  accomplished  only 
after  a spirited  contest  and  in  the  face  of  a bitter  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  Defiance  and  those  who  sympathized  with  therm 
At  that  time  the  town  of  Bryan  only  existed  in  the  imagination  of 
sundry  individuals  and  consequently  was  not  a tangible  entity  in  the 
struggle.  The  site  which  it  now  occupies  was  then  covered  with  as 
grand  a timber  growth  as  one  would  care  to  look  upon,  and  having 
no  existence,  not  even  in  name,  there  were  no  loyal  partisans  to  cham- 
pion its  cause  during  the  heat  of  the  bitter  contention.  But  a myster- 
rious  power  had  grown  up  at  points  quite  distant  from  the  Maumee 
river;  and  the  “first  settlements”  on  her  banks  being  overshadowed, 
they  could  no  longer  rule  by  superior  numerical  strength.  In  response 
to  a monster  petition  from  the  outlying  sections  of  the  county,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  which  convened  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December,  1839,  appointed  three  commissioners  by  a joint  resolution 
to  review  and  permanently  locate  the  seat  of  justice  of  Williams 
county.  These  commissioners  were  Joseph  Burns  of  Coshocton,  James 
Culbertson  of  Perry,  and  Joseph  McCutcheon  of  Crawford  county. 
They  entered  upon  their  duties  in  convenient  season  and  proceeded 
to  examine  carefully  and  impartially  the  claims  of  the  different  sites 
offered,  before  coming  to  a final  decision.  Williams  Center  and 
Pulaski — at  that  time  towns  of  some  importance — were  both  strong 
competitors  for  the  county  seat,  but  the  fight  was  the  thickest  in  and 
around  Defiance,  where  the  people  felt  that  the  loss  of  the  court  house 
would  be  irreparable  to  them. 

As  silent  mementos  of  this  “county-seat  fight,”  there  now  repose 
among  the  archives  of  the  county,  documents — yellow  with  age — that 
tell  the  story  of  the  frantic  efforts  made  by  Defiance  citizens  to  retain 
the  cherished  seat  of  justice.  A subscription  paper  was  circulated, 
headed  by  H.  G.  Phillips  and  liberally  signed  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  town,  donating  to  the  county  treasury  the  sum  of  $2,250,  upon 
condition  that  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature  would 
report  in  favor  of  the  county  seat  continuing  at  Defiance.  They 
supplemented  this  money  talk  with  oratorical  appeals  and  what  they 
considered  cold  logic,  all  of  which  is  interesting  now  in  a historical 
sense  but  seemed  to  lack  efficacy  then.  On  May  25,  1840,  a written 
address  was  delivered  to  “Messrs.  McCutcheon,  Culbertson  and  Bums, 
Commissioners,”  etc.,  and  signed  “People  of  Defiance,”  in  which  it 
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was  stated  that  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice  from  that  place 
“ would  work  a species  of  the  greatest  injustice,  not  only  to  the 
original  proprietors,  but  to  other  citizens  who  have  purchased  prop- 
erty in  Defiance  under  the  full  assurance  that  the  seat  of  justice 
was  permanently  established  here.”  They  then  took  up  the  legal 
phase  of  the  matter  and  proved  (to  their  own  satisfaction  at  least) 
that  when  the  seat  of  justice  was  established  there  it  was  to  be 
permanent,  everlasting  and  unchangeable;  also  showing  that  pur- 
chasers of  property  there  had  invested  their  money  with  such  under- 
standing. 

Considering  the  possibility  of  removal,  the  address  becomes  pathetic. 
Listen:  '‘And  what,  pray,  is  to  be  the  consequence?  Who  are  to  be 
the  sufferers?  Who  are  thus  to  be  turned  out  of  house  and  home, 
or  what  is  almost  as  bad,  forced  into  protracted  and  expensive  law- 
suits to  obtain  their  rights?  Why,  those  who  have  had  the  folly  to 
rely  implicitly  upon  the  plighted  honor  and  faith  of  the  State;  those 
who  relied  upon  the  secure  protection  of  that  constitution  which 
declares  that  the  legislature  shall  hold  contracts  inviolable,  and  shall 
pass  no  law  impairing  their  obligation.  Those  who,  in  an  early  day, 
penetrated  the  thick  gloom  of  an  almost  interminable  wilderness,  and 
suffered  the  privations  incident  to  the  first  settlement  of  a new 
country,  that  they  might  select  for  themselves  and  their  children  a 
situation  possessing  those  advantages  which  are  ever  esteemed  as 
important.” 

The  reader  may  think  that  there  is  something  strangely  familiar  in 
the  line  of  argument  used,  but  we  assure  him  that,  “to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  and  belief,”  no  extract  from  the  document  quoted  has 
ever  appeared  upon  a printed  page  before.  Doubtless  it  recalls  to  his 
mind  another  similar  “unpleasantness”  of  a later  date,  which  will  be 
spoken  of  hereafter,  the* corpse  of  which  should  be  buried  beneath  the 
green  sward  of  friendship  and  no  grinning  skeleton  be  allowed  to 
stand  between  those  who  are  working  for  the  upbuilding  of  Williams 
county  and  her  varied  interests.  The  address  continues  in  its  familiar 
strain:  “Admitting,  as  we  most  readily  do,  that  Defiance  is  further 

from  the  geographical  center  of  the  county  than  could  be  wished,  yet 
ought  those  who  have  chosen  to  locate  themselves  at  a considerable 
distance  from  this  point  complain?  Is  any  injustice  done  them? 
When  Defiance  was  made  the  permanent  seat  of  justice,  those  portions 
of  the  county  which  now  claim  it  as  a right  were  an  unbroken  forest. 
If  they  labor  under  inconveniences,  they  have  no  one  but  themselves 
to  blame.  They  have  chosen  their  present  locations  with  their  eyes 
open.  Certainly  they  have  no  right  to  take  from  us  advantages  which 
we  purchased,  at  a pretty  dear  rate,  to  increase  their  own  wealth  or 
add  to  their  convenience.” 

The  address  stated  further  that  ultimately  there  would  be  a new 
county  created  out  of  the  northern  territory,  and  called  attention  to 
the  probability  of  Defiance  becoming  “one  of  the  grand  emporiums  of 
trade.”  But  the  commissioners,  after  viewing  the  several  sites,  unani- 
mously agreed  that  a removal  of  the  seat  of  justice  from  the  town 
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of  Defiance  was  essentially  necessary ; and  therefore  selected  “the 
center  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  17,  township  6 north,  range 
3 east,  being  in  the  township  of  Pulaski  in  said  county,  owned  jointly 
by  the  American  Land  Company  and  John  A.  Bryan,  on  the  most 
suitable  and  eligible  ground  in  said  tract  of  ground,  to  be  selected  by 
the  commissioners  of  said  county,  as  the  most  suitable  place  for  the 
permanent  location  of  said  seat  of  justice  for  said  county.,,  A proviso 
was  added  that  the  American  Land  Company  and  John  A.  Bryan  should 
perform  the  stipulation  contained  in  a bond  executed  by  John  A. 
Bryan  and  Charles  Butler,  with  Alfred  P.  Eagerton  and  William 
Trevitt  as  security.  The  conditions  of  this  agreement  were  that  two 
acres  of  land  in  the  center  of  the  town  plat  for  a public  square  and 
two  town  lots  to  be  selected  by  the  county  commissioners,  were  to 
be  ceded  to  the  county.  Also  Bryan,  etc.,  were  to  erect  temporary 
buildings  for  the  use  of  courts  and  officials  until  the  erection  of 
permanent  ones;  and  within  four  years  from  that  date  (July,  1840) 
they  were  to  erect  “neat  and  appropriate  public  buildings  to  cost 
or  to  be  fairly  valued  at  an  expense  to  the  amount  of  $8,500  or  more.” 

The  site  of  the  new  seat  of  justice  having  been  chosen,  Miller 
Arrowsmith,  county  surveyor,  with  his  assistants  repaired  to  the  place 
selected  and  proceeded  to  survey  and  “lay  out”  the  new  town.  As 
may  be  imagined,  no  hostelry  was  then  in  existence  to  welcome  the 
visitors  and  care  for  their  inner  wants,  but  this  condition  of  affairs 
being  anticipated  they  brought  with  them  an  ample  supply  of  tents 
and  provisions  to  house  and  sustain  them  while  engaged  in  the  work. 
The  survey  was  completed  on  July  14,  1840,  and  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  in 
honor  of  the  man  who  donated  the  public  square  and  at  that  time 
owned  the  surrounding  land,  named  the  embryo  county  seat  Bryan. 
September  24,  1840,  the  plat  was  recorded  in  the  county  recorder’s 
office,  and  the  change  of  location  for  the  seat  of  justice  now  being 
a certainty,  steps  were  soon  taken  towards  the  removal  of  the  official 
family  from  Defiance.  Upon  the  last  day  of  the  December  session 
of  the  county  commissioners,  December  10,  1840,  the  board  considered 
“that  the  interest  of  the  county  requires  the  immediate  erection  of  a 
county  jail  at  the  town  of  Bryan,  the  recently  located  seat  of  justice 
for  Williams  county,”  and  ordered  that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken 
to  advertise  for  bidsi  for  the  erection  of  the  same.  The  commissioners 
met  again  on  January  12,  1841,  and  assigned  the  building  of  the  jail 
to  John  McDowell  of  Center  township. 

The  board  held  its  last  session  at  Defiance  on  February  25,  1841, 
and  the  record  of  the  proceedings,  which  we  give  entire,  tells  the  story 
of  the  last  days  of  that  municipality  as  the  seat  of  justice  of  Williams 
county:  “The  Commissioners  order  that  all  the  records  and  Journals 
-belonging  to  the  County  of  Williams,  with  the  statutes,  desks,  stoves, 
stationery,  and  all  the  furniture  belonging  to  the  offices  of  the  several 
officers  of  the  county,  and  papers  relating  to  the  business  of  the  county 
which  should  be  left  on  file  or  otherwise,  with  all  the  movable  property, 
be  removed  to  the  town  of  Bryan,  the  county  site  of  Williams ; and  that 
the  several  county  officers  are  requested  forthwith  to  pack  into  good 
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boxes  the  Records,  Journals,  statutes,  stationery,  and  all  things  be- 
longing to  the  county  in  the  several  offices,  so  that  they  may  safely  be 
conveyed  to  the  town  of  Bryan,  and  without  delay  forward  the  same 
to  Bryan ; and  that  the  several  officers  are  requested  to  repair  to  the 
town  of  Bryan,  at  which  place  offices  are  prepared  and  convenient. 
The  Commissioners  order  that  one  stove  be  left  in  the  jail  for  the 
benefit  of  prisoners.  The  board  orders  that  the  Auditor  deliver  copies 
of  the  above  order  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  sheriff, 
treasurer,  recorder,  and  all  the  county  officers  interested  in  the  same.” 
The  court  of  common  pleas  convened  at  Defiance  on  January  19, 
1841,  in  special  session,  for  the  purpose  of  granting  administrations; 
but  three  months  later,  April  19,  the  regular  spring  term  was  held  at 
Bryan,  and  the  removal  of  the  machinery  of  county  government  was 
complete.  This  was  followed  a few  years  later  by  the  erection  of  the 
counties  of  Defiance  and  Fulton,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  Will- 
iams county  to  its  present  boundary  lines. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE 

THE  history  of  the  trouble  which  arose  over  the  matter  of  es- 
tablishing a permanent  boundary  line  between  the  present 
states  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
the  people  of  Williams  county,  because  of  the  fact  that  upon 
the  decision  and  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  depended  the  question, 
whether  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  townships  of  Northwest, 
Bridgewater,  Madison  and  Millcreek  should  be  a part  and  parcel  of  the 
Buckeye  State,  or  the  inhabitants  thereof  should  be  numbered  among 
the  Wolverines.  At  one  time  the  trouble  threatened  to  assume  the 
magnitude  of  civil  war  between  the  sovereign  State  of  Ohio  and  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  supported,  as  the  latter  would  unquestionably 
have  been,  by  the  military  arm  of  the  United  States.  The  interest 
manifested  was  not  confined  to  this  locality,  by  any  means,  for  leading 
members  of  Congress — notably  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts 
— took  a hand  in  the  fray,  and  it  formed  a subject  for  heated  debate 
between  giants  of  the  political  arena.  Years  have  passed  since  the 
amicable  settlement  of  this  dispute,  but  time  should  not  efface  the  record 
of  historical  events.  Reasoning  thus,  and  believing  (with  no  desire  to 
be  invidious)  that  many  people  are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
difficulty,  the  writer  has  consulted  various  authorities  and  decided  to 
devote  a chapter  in  this  work  to  what  is  sometimes  called  “The  Ohio 
and  Michigan  War.” 

The  question  of  boundary  between  Ohio  and  Michigan  antedated 
the  admission  of  the  former  into  the  Union,  and  had  its  birth  in  *he 
Congress  that  framed  and  adopted  the  “Ordinance  of  1787,” — an 
instrument  providing  for  the  civil  government  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, then  lately  ceded  to  the  United  States.  And  it  would  be  within 
the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that  this  controversy,  which  for  a time 
seriously  threatened  the  peace  of  the  country,  was  conceived  through 
a blunder  committed  by  a well-meaning  though  misguided  Herodo- 
tus, prior  to  the  action  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  By  the  “Ordi- 
nance of  1787,”  Congress  divided  the  Northwest  Territory  into  three 
parts ; the  western  to  include  all  the  present  states  of  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin and  a portion  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan;  the  middle 
to  include  the  present  State  of  Indiana,  and  north  to  the  British  line ; 
the  eastern  to  include  the  territory  bounded  by  Indiana,  Canada, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Ohio  river ; “Provided,  however,  and  it  is 
further  understood  and  declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  three 
[prospective]  States  shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered,  that  if  Con- 
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gress  shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient  they  shall  have  authority  to 
form  one  or  two  states  in  that  part  of  the  said  territory  which  lies 
north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or 
extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.” 

The  latest  map  in  use  at  that  time,  which  purported  to  give  a rep- 
resentation of  this  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  was  one  published 
by  Mitchell  & Bradley  in  1780,  and,  being  decidedly  inaccurate,  it 
showed  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  to  be  thirty  miles  north 
of  where  it  really  is.  Congress,  however,  with  only  that  map  as  a 
guide,  thought  that  the  “east  and  west  line”  would  intersect  the 
Detroit  river,  and  hence  really  intended  that  the  future  State  of  Ohio 
should  extend  a considerable  distance  further  north  than  it  does. 
In  fact  it  was  plainly  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  “Ordinance” 
that  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  should  be  near  the  forty- 
second  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Judge  Burnet,  in  his  “Notes  on  the 
Northwestern  Territory,”  thus  explains  the  origin  of  the  difficulty: 

“The  question  of  boundary,  though  not  expressly  referred  to  the 
Convention,  was  one  of  greater  importance  than  would  appear  at 
first  view.  It  is  generally  known  to  those  who  have  consulted  the 
maps  of  the  western  country  extant  at  the  time  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  was  passed,  that  Lake  Michigan  was  represented  as  being  very 
far  north  of  the  position  which  it  has  since  been  ascertained  to 
occupy.  On  a map  in  the  Department  of  State,  which  was  before  the 
Committee  of  Congress  who  framed  the  Ordinance  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Territory,  the  southern  boundary  of  that  lake  was  laid 
down  as  being  near  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude;  and 
there  was  a pencil  line  passing  through  the  southern  bend  of  the 
lake  to  the  Canada  line,  which  intersected  the  strait  between  the 
river  Raisin  and  the  town  of  Detroit.  That  line  was  manifestly  in- 
tended by  the  committee  and  by  Congress  to  be  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  this  State ; and,  on  the  principles  on  which  courts  of  chancery 
construe  contracts,  accompanied  with  plats,  that  map,  and  the  line 
marked  on  it*  should  have  been  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
boundary,  without  reference  to  the  actual  position  of  the  southern 
extreme  of  the  lake.” 

When  the  act  was  passed,  enabling  Ohio  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  toward  statehood,  Congress,  under  the  same  misapprehension, 
bounded  the  future  state  on  the  north  “by  an  east  and  west  line 
diawn  through  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  running 
east  until  it  shall  intersect  Lake  Erie  on  the  Territorial  (British)  line 
and  thence  on  the  same  through  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.”  Again  it 
is  clearly  proven  that  Congress  intended  the  boundary  line  to  be 
further  north;  for  the  Fulton  line,  so  called  (the  boundary  claimed 
by  Michigan),  if  extended  east  would  not  intersect  the  British  line 
at  any  point  whatever.  When  the  convention  that  framed  the  State 
Constitution  was  in  session,  in  1802,  it  was  still  the  prevailing  under- 
standing that  the  old  maps  were  correct ; and  that  the  line,  as  defined 
in  the  Ordinance  and  enabling  act,  would  terminate  at  some  point  on 
the  Detroit  river,  far  above  the  Maumee  bay.  But,  while  that  subject 
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was  under  discussion,  a strolling  hunter,  who  had  for  many  years 
plied  his  vocation  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  position,  happened  to  be  in-  Chillicothe,  and,  in  con- 
versation with  some  of  the  members,  mentioned  to  them  that  the  lake 
extended  much  farther  south  than  was  generally  supposed;  and 
that  a map  which  he  had  seen  placed  its  southern  bend  many  miles 
north  of  its  true  position.  His  statement  produced  some  apprehen- 
sion and  excitement  on  the  subject,  and  induced  the.  convention  to 
change  the  line  prescribed  in  the  act  of  Congress  so  far  as  to  provide 
that,  ‘‘if  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Mchigan  should  ex- 
tend so  far  south  that  a line  drawn  due  east  from  it  should  not  inter- 
sect Lake  Erie,  or  if  it  should  intersect  the  said  Lake  Erie  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Miami  river  of  the- Lake  [Maumee],  then  and  in  that 
case,  with  the  assent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  this  State  shall  be  established  by,  and  extended  to, 
a direct  line  running  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  most  northerly  cape  of  the  Miami  [Maumee]  bay,”  etc.  The 
object  of  thisj  proviso  was  to  save  to  the  State  of  Ohio  the  valuable 
ports  and  harbors  on  the  Maumee  river  and  bay,  as  was  clearly  in- 
tended by  Congress,  and  which  were  the  prizes  contended  for  in  the 
threatened  resort  to  arms.  Congress  accepted  i his  constitution,  but, 
in  1805,  Michigan  territory  was  created  with  the  southern  boundary 
as  originally  specified — the  old  erroneous  map  being  used  as  a guide 
—and  without  any  reference  to  the  Ohio  amendment. 

Upon  this  technicality  arose  the  boundary  difficulties,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  line  was  considered  very  uncertain,  even  by  the  Ohio 
Legislature;  for  at  different  sessions,  in  1807,  1809,  and  r 8 r 1 , resolu- 
tions were  passed,  requesting  that  commissioners  be  appointed  to 
establish  definite  boundaries  on  the  north  and  west.  Michigan 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  land  from  the  date  of  her  or- 
ganization as  a territory,  and  by  assuming  authority  in  the  Maumee 
country  her  officials  soon  excited  jealousy  and  resentment  upon  the 
part  of  the  settlers  in  the  disputed  strip  who  professed  allegiance  to 
Ohio.  Upon  January  23,  1812,  Amos  Spafford,  Collector  of  the  Port 
at'  Miami  Rapids,  addressed  a letter  to  Governor  Meigs,  in  which  he 
stated  it  “to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  people  in  this  settlement 
(which  consists  of  about  fifty  families)  to  have  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  extended  over  them.”  He  informed  the  Governor  that  the 
people,  with  few  exceptions,  considered  themselves  clearly  within  the 
limits  of  Ohio — the  exceptions  being  those  who  held  office  under 
the  Governor  of  Michigan,  whose  orders  they  were  endeavoring  to 
enforce.  Collector  Spafford  stated  that  if  no  adjustment  should  be 
made,  he  feared  the  contention  would  ere  long  become  serious.  This 
letter  of  Mr.  Spafford,  it  will  be  observed,  was  written  during  the 
period  when  the  population  of  the  western  frontiers  were  excited  by 
the  unfriendly  relations  existing  between  England  and  the  United 
States;  and  which  resulted  in  a declaration  of  war  made  by  the  latter 
in  Tune  of  the  same  year.  The  great  issue  of  a foreign  war,  threaten- 
ing a common  danger,  united  all  the  people  of  the  frontier,  including 
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those  of  the  disputed  jurisdiction,  in  support,  of  the  general  welfare, 
and  national  patriotism  subdued  for  a time  the  promptings  of  local 
and  selfish  interests. 

Yet  congress,  heeding  the  petitions  of  Ohio’s  legislative  assembly, 
and  recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  boundary  dispute  and  the 
importance  of  its  early  settlement,  on  May  20,  1812,  passed  an  act 
authorizing  and  instructing  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  as  soon  as  the  con- 
sent of  the  Indians  could  be  obtained,  “to  cause  to  be  surveyed, 
marked  and  designated,  so  much  of  the  western  and  northern  bound- 
aries of  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  have  not  already  been  ascertained, 
as  divides  said  State  from  the  territories  of  Indiana  and  Michigan, 
agreeably  to  the  boundaries  as  established  by  the  [enabling]  act”  of 
1802.  As  will  be  observed,  the  framers  of  this  act  had  in  mind  the 
line  as  originally  stipulated  (due  east  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Michigan) ; but  they  evidently  recognized  the  mistake  made  in 
such  designation,  for  they  instructed  the  Surveyor  General  “to  cause 
to  be  made  a plat  or  plan  of  so  much  of  the  boundary  line  as  runs 
from  the  southerly  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie,  par- 
ticularly noting  the  place  where  said  line  intersects  the  margin  of 
said  lake,  and  to  return  the  same  when  made  to  Congress.”  But,  as 
before  stated,  the  war  of  1812  came  on,  and  this,  with  ensuing  diffi- 
culties, served  to  defer  the  making  of  the  survey  as  directed. 

The  matter  remained  in  statu  quo  for  several  years,  until  1817, 
when,  peaceful  treaties  having  been  made  with  the  Indians,  Edward 
Tiffin,  Surveyor  General  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the 
instructions  contained  in  the  Act  of  Congress  mentioned  above,  em- 
ployed William  Harris,  a skillful  surveyor,  to  run  a portion  of  the 
western  and  all  of  the  northern  boundary  line.  Indiana  had  been 
erected  into  a state  in  1816,  and  its  northern  boundary,  as  defined  by 
act  of  Congress,  included  “a  strip  of  land,  ten  miles  wide,  off  the 
southern  portion  of  Michigan  Territory.”  This  was  another  recogni- 
tion of  the  old  line  which  had  been  established  through  a mistaken 
idea  of  the  geography  of  the  country;  but  by  extending  Indiana  ten 
miles  further  north,  Congress  showed  its  disregard  for  the  instruc- 
tions given  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  gave  to  the  Ohio  claimants 
a precedent  decidedly  in  their  favor.  Harris  found  that  a due  east 
line  from  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  would  intersect  Lake  Erie, 
seven  miles  south  of  the  most  northerly  cape  of  Maumee  bay,  his  sur- 
vey in  this  matter  agreeing  perfectly  with  that  afterwards  made  by 
Fulton.  He  accordingly,  in  conformity  to  the  constitution  of  Ohio, 
ran  another  line  from  the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
northerly  cape  of  Maumee  bay.  This  line  established  the  northwest 
corner  of  Ohio  at  a point  on  the  Indiana  line,  five  miles,  24  chains 
and  64  links  north  of  where  the  due  east  and  west  line  located  the 
same.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  difference  in  the  lines  at  this  place  was 
the  distance  between  the  northwest  corner  and  southwest  corner  of 
Northwest  township  in  Williams  county. 

General  Lewis  Cass  was  at  that  time  (1817)  governor  of  the  Terri- 
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tory  of  Michigan,  and,  after  investigating  the  boundary  question, 
claimed  the  line  to  be  the  one  established  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and 
accordingly  claimed  the  disputed  territory.  A lengthy  correspond- 
ence followed  between  Governor  Cass  and  the  Surveyor  General,  and 
the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Ohio  legislature  in  January,  1818, 
strong  resolutions  being  passed,  affirming  the  Harris  line  as  the  true 
one  and  holding  that  Congress  so  decided  in  approving  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State.  Governor  Cass  obtained  an  order  through  William 
H.  Crawford,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  run  the  due  east  and 
west  line,  and  John  A.  Fulton  was  employed  to  make  the  survey. 
The  result  of  course  agreed  exactly  with  the  first  line  run  by  Mr. 
Harris,  and  it  became  known  from  that  time  as  the  “Fulton  line” — 
said  line  being  the  present  boundary  between  the  northern  and  middle 
tiers  of  townships  in  Williams  county,  extending  thence  east  through 
Fulton,  and  leaving  a good  portion  of  the  city  of  Toledo  in  the 
present  state  of  Michigan.  The  United  States  surveys,  for  subdivid- 
ing the  lands  purchased  from,  the  Indians  into  townships  and  sections 
were  completed  a few  years  thereafter,  and  as  they  were  closed  in 
Ohio  and  later  in  Michigan  upon  the  Fulton  line,  it  seemed  that  the 
government  had  decided  favorably  to  that  boundary. 

Ohio,  however,  claimed  to  the  Harris  line  and  proceeded,  wherever 
the  population  was  sufficient,  to  organize  townships,  etc.,  accordingly. 
Wordy  discussions  followed  and  civil  officers,  were  appointed  by  each 
claimant.  Nothing  serious  occurred  for  several  years,  but,  “a  dis- 
puted jurisdiction/’  as  Lewis  Cass  wrote  to  Edward  Tiffin,  “is:  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  that  can  happen  to  a country.”  Claims  which  in- 
volve vast  sums  of  money  fail  to  provoke  strifes  as  acrimonious  as 
those  relating  to  contested  land  boundaries.  The  anxiety  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  infant  settlements,  occupying  the  disputed  tract,  can, 
be  easily  imagined,  and  almost  any  decision  would  have  been  wel- 
comed by  tliem  if  it  ended  the  strife  and  established  an  undisputed 
jurisdiction.  Dr.  Horatio  Conant,  in  December,  1823,  wrote  a letter 
from  Fort  Meigs  to  Hon.  Ethan  A.  Brown,  then  a United  States 
Senator  from  Ohio,  appealing  for  some  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but 
breathing  loyalty  to  Ohio  and  the  Harris  line. 

Dr.  Conant  was  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians  in  the  Maumee 
Valley.  He  was  born  at  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  November  25,  1785, 
and  was  educated  at  Middlebury  college  in  that  State.  He  studied 
medicine  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and,  in  1816,  came  to  Ohio, 
locating  at  Fort  Meigs,  where  he  followed  the  mercantile  business 
for  one  year.  He  then  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  made 
it  his  chief  business  during  life,  although  he  held  several  official  posi- 
tions, among  which  was  judge  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas.  His 
professional  visits  extended  up  the  Maumee  river  to  Defiance  and- 
embraced  all  the  country  below.  In  one  instance,  in  making  a horse- 
back trip  to  Defiance,  he  swam  no  less  than  eight  streams  and  was 
compelled  to  purchase  a canoe  and  float  back  home.  Dr.  Conant  was 
among  the  most  public-spirited  citizens  who  aided  in  planting  white 
settlements  and  civilization  in  this  then  wilderness  countrv  and  earn- 
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estly  endeavored  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  such  progress.  In  the 
boundary  dispute  he  displayed  the  same  earnestness  and  good  citizen- 
ship that  characterized  his  long  and  useful  life. 

. During  John  Quincy  Adams’  administration  arose  the  question  of 
internal  improvements  all  over  the  country,  and  the  project  of  uniting 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Wabash  river  by  a canal  was  con- 
sidered. As  is  well  known,  General  Andrew  Jackson,  who  succeeded 
Adams  as  president,  did  not  favor  internal  improvements  by  the  aid 
of  the  general  government;  but  the  state  of  Indiana  obtained  an 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  each  alternate  section  of  land,  five  miles 
wide,  on  each  side  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  extending  its  entire 
length,  including  the  portion  through  Ohio.  Indiana  conveyed  to 
Ohio  the  portion  within  the  latter  state  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
original  g*rant.  Thus  Ohio  became  interested,  and  in  March,  1834, 
the  legislature  authorized  Governor  Lucas  to  appoint  three  commis- 
sioners to  locate  the  canal  line  through  the  State.  During  the  same 
year  a survey  of  the  proposed  canal  was  made  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  locate  the  eastern  terminus  at  a point  on  the  Maumee  river, 
north  of  the  Fulton  line,  in  order  to  reach  navigable  water.  This 
re-opened  the  mooted  boundary  question  and  brought  the  partisans 
of  the  rival  claimants  to  a frenzied  state  of  excitement.  On  February 
1 2,  1835,  the  Territory  of  Michigan  passed  a law  inflicting  heavy 
penalties  upon  any  person  attempting  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of 
the  territory  without  authority  from  the  United  States  or  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan.  In  accordance  with  a further  provision  of  this 
act,  Stevens  T.  Mason,  the  youthful  and  impulsive  acting  governor  of 
Michigan,  sent  a message  to  Governor  Lucas  of  Ohio,  who  in  turn 
submitted  it  to  the  legislature,  then  in  session.  The  legislature  re- 
plied by  passing  an  act  on  February  23,  1835,  affirming  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Wood,  Henry  and  Williams  county  to  the  Harris  line;  and 
it  gave  notice  to  congress  that,  “it  ill  becomes  a million  of  freemen  to 
humbly  petition,  year  after  year,  for  what  justly  belongs  to  them  and 
is  completely  within  their  control.” 

The  fight  was  now  on  in  earnest.  The  commissioners  of  Williams 
county  met  on  March  30,  1835,  and  in  accordance  with  the  legislative 
enactment  extended  the  county  jurisdiction  to  the  Harris  line,  notify- 
ing all  citizens  of  such  extension.  Wood  and  Henry  counties  likewise 
extended.  A further  provision  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  (passed 
February  23,  1835)  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  commis- 
sioners to  run  and  re-mark  the  Harris  line.  Uri  Seely  of  Geauga, 
Jonathan  Taylor  of  Licking,  and  John  Patterson  of  Adams,  were 
appointed  such  commissioners,  and  the  first  of  April  was  named  as 
the  time  to  commence  the  survey.  Governor  Mason  of  Michigan, 
keenly  watching  the  Buckeye  movements,  ordered  Gen.  Joseph  W. 
Brown,  who  commanded  a division  of  the  territorial  militia,  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  impending  crisis  and  to  “use  every  exertion  to 
obtain  the  earliest  information  of  the  military  movements  of  our 
adversary.”  On  March  31,  Governor  Lucas,  accompanied  by  his 
staff  and  the  boundary  commissioners,  arrived  at  Perrvsburg  on 
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their  way  to  run  and  re-mark  the  Harris  line  in  compliance  with  the 
act  “in  such  case  made  and  provided/'  General  John  Bell,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Seventeenth  division  of  the  Ohio  Militia,  arrived  about 
the  same  time  with  his  staff  and  mustered  into  service  a volunteer 
force  of  about  six  hundred  men,  fully  armed  and  equipped.  The 
force  went  into  camp  at  old  Fort  Miami  and  awaited  the  orders  of  the 
chief  executive.  Governor  Mason,  with  General  Brown,  arrived  at 
Toledo  with  a force  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  latter, 
variously  estimated  at  from  800  to  1,200  men,  and  went  into  camp, 
ready  to  resist  any  advance  of  the  Ohio  authorities  upon  the  disputed 
territory  to  run  the  boundary  line  or  any  other  movement  inconsistent 
with  Michigan’s  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  it.  As  a distinguished 
lawyer  has  put  it,  “the  two  governors,  having  made  up  an  issue  by 
legislative  enactments,  found  themselves  confronted  by  a military 
force  that  had  been  called  out  to  enforce  their  respective  legislative 
pleadings.  Governor  Mason,  representing  the  tenant  in  possession, 
was  content  to  rest  at  his  ease.  Governor  Lucas,  representing  the. 
plaintiff,  had  to  open  the  trial.” 

The  whole  country  in  the  meantime  became  wild  with  excitement,, 
and  Governor  Lucas  had  determined  to  order  General  Bell  with  his; 
force  to  Toledo  as  soon  as  he  could  make  the  necessary  preparations,, 
and  risk  the  consequences.  No  doubt  such  action  on  his  part  would 
have  resulted  in  a serious  military  engagement  and  possibly  menaced 
the  peace  of  the  entire  country ; but  before  he  had  got  his  prepara- 
tions made,  two  eminent  citizens — Hon.  Richard  Rush  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Col.  Benjamin  C.  Howard  of  Baltimore,  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington as  commissioners  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to* 
use  their  personal  influence  to  stop  all  war-like  demonstrations.. 
Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio,  accompanied  the  commissioners, 
as  a voluntary  peace-maker.  The  commissioners  and  Mr.  Whittle- 
sey had  several  conferences  with  both  governors,  and  finally,  on  April 
7,  submitted  the  following  propositions  for  their  assent: 

“1.  That  the  Harris  line  should  be  run  and  re-marked  pursuant  to» 
the  act  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  without  inter- 
ruption. 

“2.  The  civil  elections  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  having  taken  place 
throughout  the  disputed  territory,  that  the  people  residing  upon  it 
should  be  left  to  their  own  government,  obeying  the  one  jurisdiction 
or  the  other,  as  they  may  prefer,  without  molestation  from  the 
authorities  of  Ohio  or  Michigan  until  the  close  of  the  next  session 
of  Congress.” 

Governor  Lucas.  011  the  urgent  request  of  the  commissioners  and 
Mr.  Whittlesey,  agreed,  reluctantly,  to  accept  the  proposition  as 
peaceable  settlement  until  after  “the  close  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress.” Governor  Mason  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  propositions. 
Notwithstanding  this  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Michigan  hotspur. 
Governor  Lucas  assented  to  the  agreement,  regarding  the  governor 
of  a territory  as  a subaltern,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  President. 
He  looked  upon  the  agreement  as  one  made  with  the  President, 
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through  Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard  as  his  representatives,  and  hence 
disbanded  the  military  force  he  had  collected  Governor  Mason  par- 
tially did  likewise,  but  still  continued  to  make  preparations  for  any 
emergency  that  might  arise  and  stationed  a military  force  at  Adrian 
under  the  command  of  General  Brown  to  keep  a close  watch  upon 
events. 

In  1832,  new  observations  of  latitude  were  made,  under  an  act  of 
Congress,  by  Captain  Talbott,  assisted  bv  Lieut.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
then  a recent  graduate  from  West  Point  but  afterwards  the  famous 
military  chieftain  of  the  Confederate  forces  and  the  idol  of  all  loyal 
Southerners.  These  observations  showed  that  the  originally  pro- 
posed line,  if  extended  due  east  from  the  southern  point  of  Lake 
Michigan,  would  not  touch  the  international  boundary  in  the  middle 
of  Lake  Erie,  but  would  pass  several  miles  south  of  it,  and  coming  to 
land  again  would  throw  into  the  territory  of  Michigan  a consider- 
able part  of  Northeastern  Ohio.  This  absurdity  was  so  apparent 
that  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  alternative  line,  which  was 
provided  for  in  the  Ohio  constitution,  would  be  confirmed — especially 
so,  when  the  fact  was  considered  that  Congress,  by  admitting  Ohio 
to  statehood,  had  constructively  approved  it.  The  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  at  that  time  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  but  he,  with  that  tenacity  which  is  a characteristic  of 
lawyers  in  adhering  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  decided  that  until  Con- 
gress acted  otherwise  Michigan  had  the  right  of  dominion  over  the 
disputed  strip.  He  softened  a little,  however,  by  saying  that  no 
harm  could  come  from  the  re-survey  of  the  Harris  line,  as  proposed 
by  the  Ohio  authorities.  Accordingly,  Governor  Lucas  thought  he 
cpuld  run  and  re-mark  the  line  without  serious  molestation  and 
directed  the  commissioners  to  proceed  with  the  work.  Engineer  S. 
Dodge,  who  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  canal,  was 
employed  as  surveyor  and  together  with  the  commissioners  and  a 
considerable  party,  came  up  the  Maumee  river  to  Defiance  and  then 
started  across  the  country  to  the  Northwest  corner  of  the  state  to 
commence  the  survey.  They  arrived  at  the  Fulton  line  on  April  19, 
but  as  the  “border”  was  infested  with  Michigan  scouts  the  party 
decided  not  to  advance  without  further  advice  from  Governor  Lucas. 
The  Governor  instructed  them  to  run  the  line  at  all  hazards,  and  they 
proceeded  to  what  is  now  the  extreme  corner.of  Northwest  township, 
Williams  county,  where  they  found  the  corner  of  the  state  as  de- 
scribed in  the  field  notes  of  Surveyor  Harris.  Thence  the  commis- 
sioners and  party  proceeded  eastwardly  along  the  line,  finding  it 
with  little  or  no  difficulty  and  re-marking  it  as  directed,  until  they 
reached  a point  near  the  present  town  of  Lyons,  in  Fulton  county, 
on  April  25.  There  they  left  the  line  and  retired  about  a mile  to  the 
south,  where  they  expected  to  spend  the  following  day,  Sunday.  At 
about  high  noon  of  the  next  day,  however,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
mounted  force  under  General  Brown,  and  in  the  melee  that  followed 
nine  of  the  Ohio  party  were  captured  and  escorted  to  Tecumseh, 
Michigan.  The  remainder  of  the  force  succeeded  in  reaching  Perrys- 
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burg,  and  the  project  of  re-surveying  the  line  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

In  addition  to  this  outrage  upon  the  official  surveying  party  there 
were  numerous  flagrant  assaults  upon  individuals — some  of  the 
events  being  ludicrous,  but  all  of  them  doubtless  having  a serious 
aspect  to  the  victims.  Among  the  latter  was  Major  Stickney,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  famous  characters  who  were  figuring  on 
the  Maumee  in  those  early  days.  It  will  add  a humorous  interest  to 
the  drv  details  of  this  boundary  dispute  if  we  digress  here  and  de- 
vote a little  space  to  this  eccentric  individual,  the  facts  being  gleaned 
from  reminiscences  penned  by  Thomas  W.  Powell.  Major  Stickney 
had  been  appointed  bv  President  Jefferson  as  Indian  Agent,  and  as 
such  had  long  resided  in  the  Western  country — first  at  Upper  San- 
dusky and  then  at  Fort  Wayne.  He  was  a man  of  some  intelligence, 
and  assumed  to  be  a scholar  and  philosopher.  His  wife  was  a highly 
respectable  lady — in  every  way  amiable,  and  a daughter  of  General 
Stark  of  Revolutionary  fame.  But  his  wife’s  accomplishments  did 
not  prevent  Major  Stickney  from  resorting  to  all  kinds  of  eccentrici- 
ties. A part  of  this  was  to  be  as  much  as  possible  like  nobody  else. 
This  he  carried  out  in  the  naming  of  his  children — not  after  any 
names  found  in  either  Christian  or  profane  history;  but  the  boys 
were  to  represent  the  numerals  and  the  girls  the  states — as  far  as 
their  numbers  would  go.  The  bovs,  therefore,  were  named  One, 
and  Two,  etc. ; and  though  he  condescended  to  name  his  eldest 
daughter,  from  respect  to  Mrs.  Stickney,  Mary,  the  rest  of  his 
daughters  were  named  after  the  states,  Indiana,  Michigan,  etc. 
This  eccentricity  produced  some  of  the  most  ridiculous  anecdotes, 
among  which  is  the  following:  Soon  after  the  family  moved  to  the 
Maumee  Valley,  and  while  living  in  a house  erected  near  the  land- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  Swan  Creek,  Mrs.  Stickney,  one  morning,  came 
to  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  house,  where  a vessel  laid  at  anchor,  and 
calling  to  her  sons,  said,  “Two,  call  One  to  breakfast.”  A sailor 
aboard  the  vessel  looked  up  and  said:  “Is  this  Maumee?  It  is  a 
terrible  hard  country,  if  it  takes  two  to  call  one  to  breakfast.” 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  Major  Stickney  was  a ruling  spirit  in  what 
was  already  a thriving  settlement  in  the  neighborhood  of’  Swan 
Creek.  Up  to  this  time  the  little  colony  had  been  without  a question 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Ohio.  Writs  had  been  issued  from  Mau- 
mee in  Wood  county,  to  the  settlers,  as  witnesses,  jurors  and  suitors, 
and  they,  until  then,  had  answered  as  such  without  a question  as  to 
jurisdiction.  But  other  views  had  entered  into  Major  Stickney’s 
policy  and  philosophy.  He  called  a public  meeting  of  the  citizens, 
and'  to  them  when  thus  assembled  he  represented  that  the  citizens  of 
the  incipient  city  had  very  seriously  mistaken  their  interest  as  to  the 
question — where  the  true  northern  line  of  the  State  of  Ohio  was. 
' He  did  not  care  as  to  what  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio  said 
on  the  subject — the  true  line  was  the  one  run  due  east  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  run  considerably  south 
of  the  settlement  and  would  leave  them  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
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instead  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  therefore  they  were  Wolverines 
instead  of  Buckeyes.  He  averred  that  it  was  greatly  to  their  interest 
to  be  so;  that  while  they  were  citizens  of  the  Territory  they  would 
be  cherished  and  protected  under  the  auspices  and  guardianship  of 
the  United  States,  while  in  Ohio  they  could  not  expect  anything 
except  to  be  taxed.  He  said  he  was  well  acquainted  with  General 
Cass,  the  Governor  of  Michigan  at  that  time,  and  would  go  to  him 
and  get  a commission  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  Michigan  in  the 
settlement,  in  case  the  citizens  there  would  sustain  him.  The  motion 
carried — the  secession  was  complete.  Major  Stickney  procured  his 
commission  and  proceeded  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  of  a justice 
of  the  peace  of  Michigan  over  the  seceded  territory.  Soon  after  these 
things  had  matured,  Gen.  J.  E.  Hunt  of  Maumee,  had  some  official 
business  to  transact  in  that  vicinity  as  an  officer  of  Wood  county. 
The  citizens  threw  every  obstacle  in  his  way  to  prevent  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  and  to  convince  him  that  they  had  really  seceded.  Gen- 
eral Hunt  returned  with  just  complaint  of  the  conduct  of  the  citizens 
there.  A meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  county  was  called  and 
the  question  was,  what  shall  be  done  with  the  seceding  rebels — 
shall  they  be  prosecuted  and  hung?  Perhaps  so,  if  justice  were  done 
them.  But  mild  and  discreet  measures  and  counsels  were  adopted. 
It  was  considered  that  Congress  and  the  State  of  Ohio  would  in  due 
time  settle  the  question,  and  in  the  meantime  it  was  neither  discreet 
nor  prudent  to  get  up  a war  which  could  be  avoided.  This  policy 
prevailed  and  Major  Stickney  and  his  followers  were  let  “alone  in 
their  glory.” 

But  about  this  time  the  canal  question  became  an  absorbing 
theme  to  the  people  of  the  Maumee  Valley.  When  fully  acquainted 
with  the  project,  Major  Stickney  called  another  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Swan  Creek,  and  to  them  he  now  represented  that  they  had 
committed  a great  error  in  seceding  from  Ohio  and  going  over  to 
Michigan ; that  while  they  belonged  to  Michigan  they  could  not 
expect  that  the  State  of  Ohio  would  construct  the  canal  to  Swan 
Creek ; they  must  go  back  to  Ohio ; they  must  secede  from  Michi- 
gan and  go  back  to  Ohio  again ; they  must  undo  their  former  seces- 
sion and  rebellion  or  they  could  not  expect  to  secure  the  canal. 
Thereupon  all  sorts  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a part  and  parcel  of  the  State  of 
Ohio ; that  Ohio  was  a great  and  glorious  State,  and  that  they  would 
maintain  their  position,  if  necessary,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
These  measures  succeeded  in  arousing  Michigan  to  a demonstration  of 
war.  Militia  soldiers  were  sent  from  Detroit  by  land  and  water  to 
Swan  Creek,  to  whip  the  rebels  into  subjection  to  their  legitimate 
authority.  They  came  in  martial  array  and  took  possession  of  the 
territory  where  the  proud  city  of  Toledo  now  stands,  making  the 
citizens  succumb  to  the  power  and  jurisdiction  erf  Michigan.  They 
returned  to  Detroit  in  the  most  jubilant  triumph,  drinking  all  sorts 
of  toasts  to  the  glory  of  Michigan  and  to  the  anathematization  of 
Major  Stickney  in  Ohio,  one  of  which  was,  “Here  is  to  Major  Stick- 
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nev’s  potatoes  and  onions — we  draft  their  tops  and  their  bottoms 
volunteer !”  This,  however,  was  all  to  the  wishes  of  the  svcophantical 
Major,  and  in  accordance  with  his  policy  he  went  immediately  to 
Columbus  and  represented  to  the  Governor  and  people  of  Ohio  th; 
intolerable  barbarity  of  the  Wolverines — how  they  had  desecrated 
the  just  authority  of  Ohio  and  trampled  under  foot  the  loyal  citizens 
of  the  State.  Among  the  individuals  arrested  by  the  Michigan 
authorities  during  the  troublous  times  of  1835,  was  Major  Stickney, 
who  was  taken  while  on  a visit  to  friends  in  Monroe,  Michigan.  He 
was  confined  in.  jail  at  the  latter  place  for  some  time,  as  he  described 
it,  “peeping  through  the  grates  of  a loathsome  prison  for  the  mon- 
strous crime  of  having  acted  as  the  judge  of  an  election  within  the 
State  of  Ohio/’  He  was  finally  released,  however,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  ever,  in  cither  ancient  or  modern  history,  there  has  been  an  in- 
stance of  secession  and  rebellion  so  successful,  or  a hero  of  one  so 
clearly  entitled  to  the  distinction  as  Major  Stickney. 

Other  citizens  of  the  disputed  strip,  who  claimed  allegiance  to 
Ohio,  were  arrested  and  harshly  treated,  among  whom  being  Messrs. 
N.  Goodsell  and  George  McKay  of  Toledo,  and  feeling  was  aroused 
to  a high  pitch.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  re-mark  the 
Harris  line  reported  the  attack  upon  them  to  Governor  Lucas,  and 
he  in  turn  reported  the  facts  to  President  Jackson.  The  President 
sent  a copy  of  the  report  to  Governor  Mason  and  directed  him  to 
send  a statement  “by  the  officers  engaged  in  the  transaction  com- 
plained of.”  William  McNair,  under-sheriff  of  Lenawee  county  and 
the  officer  who  made  the  arrests,  replied,  denying  that  the  commis- 
sioners* posse  was  fired  upon.  Great  excitement  prevailed  through- 
out Ohio.  The  press  spread  the  news  with  such  comments  as  cor- 
responded with  their  views.  Most  of  the  papers  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  Governor,  and  severely  condemned  the  conduct  of  Michigan; 
but  some  few  of  the  Whig  papers,  or  those  anti-Democratic  in  poli- 
tics, took  an  opposite  view  and  severely  berated  the  conduct  of  Gov- 
ernor Lucas  and  those  who  sided  with  him.  They  treated  the 
proceedings  011  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  Ohio  as  ridiculous  and 
calculated  to  bring  the  State  into  disgrace.  But  the  number  of  these 
papers  that  spoke  freely  against  the  course  pursued  by  the  State 
were  very  few.  Governor  Lucas,  finding  it  impracticable  to  run  the 
line  or  enforce  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  territory,  called  an 
extra  session  of  the  legislature  to  meet  on  the  8th  day  of  June.  That 
body  passed  an  act  “to  prevent  the  forcible  abduction  of  the  citizens 
of  Ohio.”  The  act  was  intended  of  course  to  prevent  if  possible  a 
repetition  of  offenses  heretofore  mentioned — and  also  had  reference 
to  counteracting  the  previous  acts  of  the  legislative  council  of  Michi- 
gan— and  made  such  offenses  punishable  bv  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  for  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven  years.  An 
act  was  also  passed  at  this  special  session  creating  the  county  of 
Lucas  out  of  the  north  part  of  Wood  and  Henry  counties.  This  new 
county  extended  from  the  east  line  of  Williams  to  Lake  Erie,  the 
greater  part  of  the  new  division  lying  between  the  rival  boundary 
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lines.  An  act  was  also  passed  levying  appropriations  to  carry  into 
effect  all  laws  in  regard  to  the  northern  boundary.  Three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  out  of  the  treasury  and  the 
Governor  was  authorized  to  borrow  three  hundred  thousand  more 
on  the  credit  of  the  state.  The  determination  to  run  and  re-mark)  the 
Harris  line  was  still  in  evidence,  and  a resolution  was  adopted  invit- 
ing the  President  to  appoint  a commissioner  to  go  with  the  Ohioans 
when  they  again  attempted  to  make  the  survey. 

The  issue  was  now  changed ; and  to  quote  again  from  a legal 
chronicler  of  the  events,  “the  United  States  now  became  defendant 
as  claimant  of  title  in  fee.”  The  determined  attitude  of  Michigan  to 
prevent  Ohio  from  exercising  any  authority  over  the  disputed  strip 
aroused  a feeling  of  State  pride  that  could  not  well  brook  the  idea 
that  the  thinly  populated  Territory  of  Michigan,  with  her  stripling 
(Governor,  should  successfully  defy  Governor  Lucas  and  a State  of 
la  “million”  inhabitants.  Governor  Lucas  investigated  the  military 
strength  of  the  State  and  found  that  at  least  twelve  thousand  men 
were  ready  to  respond  to  a hurry-up  call.  The  authorities  of  Michi- 
gan became  exasperated.  They  dared  the  Ohio  “million”  to  enter 
the  disputed  ground  and  “welcomed  them  to  hospitable  graves.” 
Prosecutions  for  the  crime  of  holding  office  under  the  laws  of  Ohio 
were  conducted  with  greater  vigor  than  ever,  and  the  people  of 
Monroe  county,  Michigan,  were  busy  in  acting  as  a sheriff’s  posse 
to  make  arrests  of  the  recalcitrant  Buckeyes.  The  partisans  of  Ohio 
being  thus  continually  harrassed  bv  the  authorities  of  Michigan  and 
attempting  frequently  to  retaliate  in  kind,  the  disputed  strip  was  not 
an  attractive  point  for  the  home-seeker  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer  of  1835. 

But  such  a state  of  affairs  could  not  permanently  exist  and  was 
certain  ere  long  to  reach  its  culmination.  The  frequent  arrests  and 
imprisonments  of  reputable  men  tended  to  keep  the  matter  at  a fever 
heat,  and  in  a few  instances  homicide  was  narrowly  averted  on  the 
part  of  the  infuriated  citizens.  On  July  15,  1835,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  arrest  Two  Stickney,  second  son  of  the  doughty  Major,  and 
to  re-arrest  George  McKay.  The  accused  were  found  at  a tavern, 
“in  the  village  of  Toledo,”  by  officers  Lyman  Hurd  and  Joseph 
Wood,  of  Monroe  county,  Michigan;  but  Stickney  and  McKay  re- 
sisted the  efforts  to  arrest  them,  and  in  the  melee  that  followed, 
Officer  Wood  was  severely  wounded  by  a dirk  knife  in  the  hands  of 
Stickney.  This  and  other  similar  proceedings  were  reported  by 
Governor  Mason  to  President  Jackson,  who  was  becoming  strongly 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  interposing  some  check  to  the  evi- 
dent tendency  towards  serious  trouble. 

Some  time  previous  to  this,  Governor  Lucas,  perceiving  consider- 
able uneasiness  at  Washington  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  had 
sent  to  the  Federal  City,  Noah  H.  Swayne,  William  Allen  and  David 
T.  Disney  to  confer  with  the  President  on  the  subject  of  the  bound- 
ary difficulties.  The  result  of  this  mission  was  the  urgent  appeal  of 
the  President  for  “the  mutual  suspension  until  after  the  next  session 
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of  Congress/’  of  all  action  that  would  by  possibility  produce  colli- 
sion, and  the  assurance  that  an  earnest  recommendation  would  be 
Immediately  sent  to  the  acting  Governor  of  Michigan  and  the  other 
authorities  of  the  Territory,  whom  he  could  rightfully  advise  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  ‘that  no  obstruction  shall  be  interposed 
to  the  re-marking  of  the  Harris  line  ; that  all  proceedings  already 
begun  under  the  act  of  February  12,  1835,  shatt  be  immediately  dis- 
continued ; that  no  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  for  any  subse- 
quent violations  of  that  act,  until  after  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
and  that  all  questions  about  the  disputed  jurisdiction  shall  be  care- 
fully avoided,  and  if  occurring  inevitably,  their  discussion  shall  be 
postponed  until  the  same  period.” 

This  arrangement  was  made  with  Messrs.  Swayne,  Allen  and 
Disney,  on  July  3,  1835,  and  the  provisions  defined  the  base  of  opera- 
tions for  Ohio.  The  State  now  had  the  direct  promise  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  would  advise  that  “no  obstruction  shall  be  interposed  to 
the  re-marking  of  the  Harris  line,”  etc. ; but  the  authorities  of 
Michigan  for  a time  entirely  disregarded  the  arrangements,  and  the 
pugnacious  Governor  Mason  seemed  bent  upon  fighting  it  out  re- 
gardless of  Federal  interference  or  Presidential  advice.  The  act  of 
the  Ohio  legislature,  erecting  the  new  county  of  Lucas,  also  provided 
“that  the  said  county  of  Lucas,  when  organized,  shall  be  attached  to 
the  second  judicial  circuit;  and  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  said 
county  shall  be  holden  on  the  first  Monday  of  September  next.” 
Accordingly,  preparations  were  made  for  the  holding  of  court  at 
Toledo  upon  the  date  mentioned,  but  such  action  by  the  Ohio  author- 
ities excited  very  intensely  the  belligerent  proclivities  of  the  youth- 
ful ex-officio  Governor  of  Michigan.  He  levied  a small  army  and, 
cm  Sunday,  the  day  before  that  set  for  holding  the  court,  he  invaded 
the  district  and  encamped  with  a force  of  twelve  hundred  men  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  of  Toledo.  This  ill-advised  operation  was 
attended  by  no  particularly  serious  consequences : for  the  Michi- 
ganders found  no  one  to  oppose  them,  and  of  course  they  were  barely 
fighting  the  wind.  The  court  of  Common  Pleas  met  on  Monday 
morning  early,  made  a record  of  their  session  and  adjourned  without 
Governor  Mason  and  his  forces  being  aware  of  their  meeting.  In 
consequence,  the  court  exercised  its  jurisdiction  without  being  dis- 
turbed, and  the  gallant  Governor  Mason  marched  to  Toledo  with  his 
twelve  hundred  men,  flourishing  his  drums  and  trumpets,  and  then 
marched  back  again. 

There  might  have  been  further  trouble  had  not  President  Jackson, 
at  about  this  time,  removed  the  obstreperous  Mason  from  his  posi- 
tion as  acting  Governor  of  Michigan  and  placed  the  affairs  of  the 
Territory  in  the  hands  of  one  whose  disposition  was  less  fiery  and 
whose  acts  were  governed  more  by  reason.  John  S.  Horner  was 
appointed  to  the  position,  on  September  21,  1835,  and  immediately 
entered  into  an  amicable  correspondence  with  Governor  Lucas,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  allay  all  excitement  and  restore  peaceful  rela- 
tions, leaving  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  with  Congress  at 
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its  session  the  following  winter.  This,  however,  merely  changed  the 
scene  of  the  conflict  and  the  personnel  of  the  combatants,  for  when 
the  matter  was  taken  up  in  Congress  the  advocates  on  each  side 
displayed  a feeling  in  the  matter  no  less  intense  than  that  exhibited 
by  the  partisans  on  the  Ohio  frontier.  John  Quincy  Adams  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  Michigan,  and  declared  in  an  impassioned  ad- 
dress that  never  before  in  his  life  had  he  known  “a  controversy  in 
which  all  the  right  was  so  clearly  on  one  side  and  all  the  power  so 
overwhelmingly  on  the  other/’  He  had  able  assistants  in  the  de- 
bate, but  Ohio  also  was  represented  by  men  who  were  abundantly 
equipped  with  ability  to  do  battle  for  the  other  side  of  the  conten- 
tion. Thomas  Ewing  in  the  Senate  and  Samuel  F.  Vinton  in  the 
House  were  the  Buckeye  knights,  and  in  the  following  June,  1836, 
Ohio  won  the  day  and  the  disputed  strip — Congress  holding  that  the 
State  constitution,  having  been  solemnly  accepted,  authorized  Ohio 
to  annex  the  territory  in  question.  In  the  main,  this  action  of 
Congress  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a compromise  than  a clear-cut 
decision  upon  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  Congress  is  not  a court 
of  equity,  and  the  members  thereof  are  sometimes  actuated  by  mo- 
tives other  than  a desire  to  give  force  and  effect  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  existing  law.  What  a chancery  tribunal  would  have  done, 
had  a proper  issue  been  joined  and  brought  before  it  for  adjustment, 
is  of  course  problematical ; but  with  the  facts  fully  stated  (as  the 
writer  has  endeavored  to  give  them  in  this  chapter),  and  with  the 
intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  so  apnarent,  it  seems 
that  exact  justice  would  have  placed  the  boundary  line  considerably 
further  north  than  it  is.  But  following  the  strict  letter  of  the  Ordi- 
nance and  the  ensuing  acts  of  Congress,  a judge  of  the  law  would 
doubtless  have  named  the  Fulton  line  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
Michigan.  In  fact  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  in  the  case  of  Dan- 
iels vs.  Stevens,  lessee,  reported  in  the  Nineteenth  Ohio  Reports, 
Chief  Justice  Hitchcock  delivering  the  opinion,  affirms  that  Michigan 
had  jurisdiction  to  the  Fulton  line  until  the  act  of  Congress  was 
passed,  in  June,  1836,  which  established  the  Harris  line  as  the  true 
boundary.  And  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  a case  of  con- 
siderable interest  (Piatt  vs.  Oliver  and  others,  reported  in  2 McLean, 
267),  in  which  the  question  of  State  jurisdiction  became  important, 
decided  the  right  of  jurisdiction  to  be  in  Michigan  until  the  bound- 
ary line  was  changed  by  Congress,  in  1836.  The  latter  case  was 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  there  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  territory  was  again  treated  as  right- 
fully and  clearly  in  Michigan. — 3 Howard’s  R.  333. 

But  those  were  days  of  compromises  in  American  politics,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  act  of  Congress  admitting  Missouri,  the  tariff  law 
of  1833.  etc.,  and  in  the  settlement  of  this  disputed  boundary  line, 
the;  handiwork  of  a skilled  peace-maker  is  also  apparent.  Michigan 
had  applied  for  admission  to  the  sisterhood  of  states,  and  to  secure 
such  recognition  could  be  easily  induced  to  surrender  her  claims  to 
a narrow  strip  of  land,  averaging  about  eight  miles  wide.  As  addi- 
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tional  salve  for  her  wounded  pride,  however,  she  was  given  as  a part 
of  her  domain  the  large  peninsula  between  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan 
and  Superior,  now  so  well  known  for  its  rich  deposits  of  copper  and 
other  minerals.  If  “the  jingle  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that 
honor  feels,”  when  speaking  of  men,  the  same  is  doubtless  true  of 
states,  and  Michigan  was  abundantly  compensated  in  mineral  wealth 
for  whatever  damage  was  done  to  her  escutcheon.  The  chief  value 
to  Ohio  of  the  territory  contended  for  was  the  harbor  at  Toledo, 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee — essential,  as  her  public  men 
believed,  to  enable  her  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  made 
by  the  canals  to  Cincinnati  and  Indiana.  Results  have  shown  that 
they  judged  correctly,  for  Toledo  has  proved  to  be  the  true  poiyit 
for  the  meeting  of  the  lake  and  canal  commerce. 

Thus  the  angry  strife,  resulting-  from  a geographical  error,  was 
happily  settled  through  the  ascendency  of  conciliatory  statesman- 
ship ; and  the  citizens  of  the  two  commonwealths,  once  on  the  verge 
of  open  warfare,  became  united  in  a common  interest,  and  nothing 
but  tranquil  and  fraternal  relations  have  since  prevailed  between  them. 


CHAPTER  V 


FROM  1841  TO  1861 

THE  seat  of  justice  having  been  removed  from  Defiance  to 
Bryan,  the  first  requisite  in  the  embryo  town  was  buildings  in 
which  to  hold  court  and  house  the  county  officials.  As  a part 
of  the  inducement  that  caused  the  county  seat  to  be  located 
on  its  present  site,  Bryan  and  Trevitt  agreed  to  build  proper 
buildings  for  such  use,  temporarily,  until  more  substantial  structures 
could  be  erected.  As  may  be  inferred,  these  first  county  build- 
ings  were  simple  and  in  keeping  with  their  surroundings.  The 
courts  were  held  in  a small  log  house,  erected  late  in  the  year 
1840 — Jacob  Over  and  James  McFadden  dressing  the  logs  and 
doing  such  other  carpenter  work  as  was  needed  on  the  primitive 
temple  of  justice.  The  building  stood  near  the  center  of  the 
space  included  in  lots  94,  95,  and  96,  southeast  corner  of  Main  and 
Mulberry  streets,  where  now  stand  the  residences  of  John  Nied- 
eraur,  W.  H.  Lane  and  Dr.  McTaggart.  It  was  a two-story  building, 
about  twenty-five  by  forty  feet  in  size,  extending  north  and  south. 
The  entrance  was  at  the  south  end  and  the  judge's  bench  at  the 
north,  court  being  held  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  second  story — 
according  to  the  memory  of  the  older  citizens — not  being  prepared 
for  any  use.  The  courts  were  held  there  for  about  seven  years,  or, 
until  the  autumn  of  1847,  when  the  brick  building  on  the  public 
square  was  completed.  Later  the  old  log  structure  was  taken  down 
and  erected  into  two  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  town,  by  Messrs. 
Levi  Cunningham  and  John  Young.  These  buildings  are  yet  stand- 
ing— one  of  them,  remodelled,  being  the  residence  of  William  G. 
Yates,  and  the  other,  now  dilapidated,  is  the  property  of  Arthur 
Willett — on  the  north  side  of  East  High  street.  The  first  county 
jail  in  Bryan  was  also  an  unpretentious  affair,  built  of  logs,  two 
stories  high,  and  stood  on  lot  No.  137,  west  side  of  Lynn  street, 
between  Bryan  and  Mulberry  streets,  the  lot  now  belonging  to  the 
Jacob  Teems  estate.  It  remained  there  until  1848,  when  it  was 
removed,  and,  with  new  material  added,  rebuilt  on  the  west  half 
of  lots  107  and  108,  now  occupied  by  the  Long  drug-store  building. 
There  it  stood,  as  a place  of  incarceration  for  the  evil-doers,  until 
1867,  when  the  present  brick  jail  was  erected.  The  old  building 
was  then  torn  down  and  some  of  the  logs  were  used  in  a sewer 
system  of  drainage,  which  was  being  constructed  along  the  streets 
of  Bryan. 

The  dates  of  the  erection  of  the  several  township  subdivisions  have 
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been  given  in  a preceding  chapter,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
there  were,  originally,  twenty  Congressional  townships,  which,  when 
organized  for  civil  purposes,  were  Defiance,  Tiffin,  Springfield, 
Brady,  Millcreek,  Madison,  Jefferson,  Pulaski,  Washington,  Dela- 
ware, Mark,  Farmer,  Center,  Superior,  Bridgewater,  Northwest, 
Florence,  St.  Joseph,  Milford  and  Hicksville.  Some  of  these  town- 
ships exceeded  the  established  limits  of  the  United  States  surveys 
(six  miles  square),  owing  to  the  clashing  of  the  Harris  and  Fulton 
lines,  and  Williams  county  possessed  an  extent  of  territory  far  in 
excess  of  the  four  hundred  square  miles,  which  the  constitution  of 
1802  had  established  as  the  minimum  for  a county  organization. 
The  chagrin  felt  by  the  citizens  of  Defiance  over  the  removal  of  the 
county  seat  from  that  place  prompted  them  to  take  advantage  of  this 
fact,  and  they  early  began  a movement  looking  to  the  erection  of 
a new  county,  with  Defiance  as  the  permanent  location  of  a fixed  and 
immovable  county-seat.  In  such  efforts  they  were  finally  successful, 
and  on  March  4,  1845,  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio  passed  an  act, 
“to  erect  the  county  of  Defiance.”  It  took  from  Williams  the  terri- 
tory which  comprises  the  townships  of  Defiance,  Tiffin,  Washington, 
Delaware,  Mark,  Farmer,  Milford  and  Hicksville — eight  in  number 
— and  by  invading  the  counties  of  Henry  and  Paulding,  secured 
enough  additional  territory  to  give  the  new  county  its  constitutional 
size  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  cravings  of  Defiance  citizens 
for  a court  house  in  their  midst. 

Williams  county  was  thus  reduced  in  size  and  limited  to  the  re- 
maining twelve  townships.  This  division  of  the  territory  appeared 
at  first  to  be  disastrous  to  the  county,  for  though  its  outline  still  con- 
tinued symmetrical,  yet  a large  portion  of  its  most  valuable  taxable 
property  was  transferred  to  the  newly  erected  county.  And  in 
addition  to  this  a vexatious  and  acrimonious  strife  at  once  arose  over 
the  question  of  removing  the  seat  of  justice  from  Bryan  to  West  Unity. 
The  erection  of  Defiance  county  had  placed  Jthe  new  county  seat  of 
Williams  far  from  the  geographical  center  and  within  three  miles 
of  the  southern  boundary  line,  causing  the  same  objections  to  arise 
that  had  been  used  so  effectively  against  Defiance,  a few  years  before. 
The  new  court  house  at  Bryan,  although  in  course  of  construction, 
was  not  nearly  completed,  and  the  citizens  of  West  Unity  considered 
it  an  opportune  time  to  agitate  the  question  of  removal.  The  claims 
of  West  Unity,  when  geography  is  considered,  were  not  very  logical, 
however,  as  her  location  was  only  five  miles  away  from  the  eastern 
boundary  line;  but  she  had  two  miles  the  advantage  of  Bryan,  and  the 
conflict  raged  furiously,  regardless  of  former  friendships  or  family 
ties.  The  question  was  finally  settled  by  the  interference  of  a third 
party — the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  On  February  28,  1850, 
the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  “to  create  the  county  of  Fulton,” 
taking  for  such  purpose  a large  tract  off  the  west  end  of  Lucas,  a 
smaller  one  from  Henry  county,  and  three  tiers  of  sections  off  the 
east  side  of  Millcreek  township  and  two  from  Brady  in  Williams 
county.  This  ended  the  vexed  controversy  between  West  Unity  and 
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Bryan ; for  the  former  now  had  no  advantage  of  the  latter  when  the 
charge  of.  being*  “a  border  town”  was  discussed,  each  being  about 
-equally  distant  from  a line  that  bounded  another  jurisdiction.  This 
act  of  the  legislature  also  made  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Wil- 
liams county  decidedly  irregular,  and  reduced  the  superficial  area  to 
420  square  miles — a little  more  than  is  required  by  law,  but  near 
enough  the  minimum  to  make  any  further  “pruning”  improbable. 
In  1857  an  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  county  seat  to  the  geo- 
graphical center,  near  Montpelier — but  the  project  failed. 

The  early  efforts  towards  building  the  town  of  Bryan  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  chapter  on  Pulaski  township,  and  of  course  repetition  is 
unnecessary  in  this  connection.  Though  a considerable  settlement 
was  made  on  the  town  site,  during  the  few  months  following  the 
decision  to  locate  the  seat  of  justice  at  that  place,  the  town  was  not 
formally  incorporated  until  June,  1849.  The  original  plat  of  the 
town  contained  one  hundred  and  eighty  inlots,  exclusive  of  the  public 
square,  each  of  which  is  four  rods  frontage  and  eight  rods  in  depth, 
with  alleys  between  abutting  lots.  This  arrangement  made  the 
squares  or  blocks  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  frontage  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  on  the 
north  and  south;  all  being  bounded  by  streets  of  proper  width. 
Main  and  High  being  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  the  others  sixty- 
six.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  course  of  these  streets  was  marked 
by  blazed  trees,  for  the  virgin  forest  was  as  yet  undisturbed  by  the 
ax  of  civilization. 

It  is  not  possible  to  produce  a complete  and  accurate  list  of  names 
of  the  first  settlers ; but  after  it  became  generally  known  that  the 
legislative  commissioners  had  located  the  county  seat  of  Williams  in 
the  midst  of  an  unbroken  section  of  Pulaski  township  forest,  many 
people,  some  attracted  with  a possible  thought  of  purchasing  lots 
and  opening  up  business,  and  others  to  gratify  curiosity — made 
journeys  to  the  place.  Most  of  these  returned  home  and  circulated 
unfavorable  reports  about  the  future  prospects  of  the  incipient  vil- 
lage. Among  the  few,  however,  who  determined  to  brave  such  pio- 
neer hardships  and  inconveniences  as  presented  themselves  was  John 
Kaufman,  who  should  be  mentioned  as  having  assisted  in  building 
the  temporary  log  court  house  and  in  burning  brick  for  the  walls 
of  the  permanent  one.  Mr.  Kaufman  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  Bryan,  and  although  fortune  smiled  not  upon  him  in  the  way 
of  abundant  riches,  yet  he  was  entitled  to  the  greater  honor  of  being 
a worthy  citizen.  For  many  years  prior  to  his  death  he  was  the 
efficient  janitor  of  the  court  house. 

Volney  Crocker,  who  subsequently  located  on  a farm  in  St.  Joseph 
township,  probably  cut  down  the  first  tree.  Mr.  Crocker  was  a 
native  of  New  York,  where  he  was  born  February  8,  1818,  the  son 
of  Samuel  and  Polly  (Fordham)  Crocker,  who  were  also  earlv  resi- 
dents of  Williams  county.  The  family  went  to  live  in  Upper  Canada 
in  1820,  later  moved  to  Lower  Canada,  and  thence  to  Stark  county, 
Ohio,  where  they  lived  until  1834.  I11  the  latter  year  they  came  to 
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Williams  county  and  located  on  a piece  of  woodland  near  Williams 
Center.  There  they  encountered  all  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life, 
living  in  their  wagon  until  they  could  erect  a cabin  with  puncheon 
floor  and  stick  chimney.  After  reaching  manhood,  Volnev  Crocker 
followed  scoring  and  hewing  timber  for  a few  years,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1840-41  erected  the  first  house  in  Bryan,  which  he  inhabited  while 
"clearing  off”  the  public  square  and  several  of  the  streets  of  the 
village.  Soon  after  this  he  began  farming  in  the  woods,  near  by, 
and  subsequently  followed  carriage-making  in  Bryan  for  several 
years.  Later  he  removed  to  St.  Joseph  township  and  followed  farm- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr.  Crocker  has  the  double  honor  of 
leveling  the  first  “giant  of  the  forest”  and  furnishing  the  first  cabin 
in  the  newly-platted  town.  This  structure  was  on  the  shanty  order, 
however,  intended  for  but  temporary  use,  and  the  first  regular  cabin 
was  built  by  Daniel  Wyatt,  on  lots  No.  no  and  hi,  south  side  of 
the  square  on,  Butler  street,  where  is  now  located  the  residence  of 
George  W.  Hopkins. 

William  Yates  was  the  first  merchant  to  establish  himself  in  busi- 
ness in  Bryan,  in  the  fall  of  1841,  and  Thomas  Shorthill  opened  the 
first  tavern  during  the  same  year.  His  early  competitors  in  the 
business  were  Thomas  McCurdy  and  John  McDowell,  and  later, 
Daniel  Langel.  The  first  marriage  was  that  of  Andrew  J.  Tressler 
and  Miss  Olivia  Kent,  as  appears  in  another  chapter.  The  postoffice 
was  established  February  22,  1841,  and  Thomas  Shorthill,  the  village 
inn-keeper,  was  appointed  postmaster  and  heldi  the  office  a few  years. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  held  its  first  session  in  Bryan 
— the  new  seat  of  justice — on  March  1,  1841,  and  the  record  of  busi- 
ness transacted  affords  ample  evidence  that  northern  townships  had 
not  only  demanded,  but  had  also  shown  the  numerical  strength  to 
enforce  the  recognition  of  their  necessities  in  the  matter  of  roads, 
bridges,  etc.  The  second  act  of  the  board  at  this  March  meeting 
was  to  “declare  a public  highway,”  commencing  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  section  seventeen,  in  Northwest  township,  at  the  Indiana  line, 
and  thence  running  due  east  on  section  lines  to  the  quarter  post  on 
the  north  side  of  section  thirteen,  thence  southeastwardly  to  the 
quarter  post  on  the  south  side  of  section  seventeen  in  Bridgewater 
township,  and  thence  east  on  section  lines  to  the  east  line  of  the 
county.  This  road,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  original  course 
is  still  in  use,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  it  was  the 
first  highway  in  the  present  county  limits  to  receive  attention  after 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice  to  Brvan.  Beginning  at  the  Indiana 
line,  northwest  of  Billingstown,  it  followed  its  present  course  due 
east  until  it  reached  the  point  where  now  stands  the  Winebrinerian 
church,  a little  north  and  east  of  Nettle  Lake.  There  it  took  an 
angling  southeasterly  course  until  it  struck  the  section  line  again  at  the 
quarter  post  on  the  south  side  of  section  seventeen  in  Bridgewater 
township.  It  then  ran  due  east  again  until  the  Fulton  county  boundary 
was  reached.  The  angling  part  of  this  road  has  long  since  been 
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abandoned,  but  the  rest  of  it  is  a well-kept  and  much-traveled  high- 
way. 

At  a special  session  of  the  Board,  held  on  July  19,  1841,  it  was 
decided  to  locate  the  county  jail"  on  the  site  heretofore  mentioned, 
and  Erastus  H.  Leland,  a practicing  attorney,  was  appointed  a spe- 
cial commissioner  to  sell  at  public  auction  the  job  of  clearing  off  the 
lot.  It  is  said  that  the  usual  price  at  that  time  for  clearing  land  was 
four  dollars  an  acre,  but  Lawyer  Leland  disregarded  all  precedents 
in  the  matter  and  presented  a bill  of  seven  dollars  for  clearing  this 
lot  and  the  same  was  allowed  by  the  commissioners.  The  contract 
for  building  the  jail  was  let  to  John  McDowell,  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  work  being  $1,050. 

In  January,  1842,  the  commissioners  took  up  the  question  of  build- 
ing a new  court  house.  The  land-owners  who  donated  the  site  had 
also  agreed  to  pay  a certain  amount  for  the  erection  of  a substantial 
county  building,  but  no  move  had  as  yet  been  made  tending  to  such 
action)  on  their  part.  At  a session,  held  February  14,  it  was  ordered 
“that  the  court  house  that  is  to  be  erected  in  and  for  this  county  be 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  public  square  in  the  town  of  Bryan — said 
square  not  including  the  two  lots  deeded  to  the  county  at  the  south 
end  of  said  square/'  The  board  further  ordered  “that  the  plan  drawn 
by  H.  Daniels  for  a court  house,  specifying  the  dimensions  of  said 
court  house  to  be  fifty-three  feet  by  eighty-seven  and  a half  feet, 
including  the  porches,  be,  and  is  hereby  adopted  by  the  board  for  a 
court  house  for  the  county  of  Williams.”  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  a disagreement  in  the  interpretation  of  the  covenants  of  Messrs. 
Bryan  and  Trevitt,  for  under  date  of  March  8,  1842,  we  find  the 
following  entry:  “The  commissioners,  Payne  C.  Parker  and  Oney 
Rice,  Jr.,  direct  the  auditor  to  make  an  entry  on  the  record  that  they 
consider  the  understanding  between  the  proprietors  of  the  town  of 
Bryan  and  the  commissioners  of  Williams  county,  when  they  re- 
ceived the  bond  for  the  erection  of  a court  house,  the  following, 
namely:  That  signers  of  the  bond  were  to  lay  out  judiciously,  under 
the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  Williams  county,  $8,500,  and 
nothing  further.”  The  bond  here  mentioned  was  one  given  by  John 
A.  Bryan  and  William  Trevitt,  as  principals,  and  Alfred  P.  Edgerton 
as  security,  for  payment  of  a certain  amount  towards  the  building  of 
the  court  house. 

An  estimate  was  made  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  building,  and 
at  a special  meeting,  held  April  20,  1842,  the  commissioners  ordered 
the  clerk  to  enter  on  the  record  the  following  copy  of  a letter  to 
Messrs.  Bryan  and  Trevitt:  “We,  the  commissioners  of  Williams 
county,  Ohio,  have  agreed  upon  and  adopted  a plan,  drawn  by  an 
architect  of  this  section,  the  size  of  which  [court  house]  is  fifty  bv 
sixty-eight  feet,  to  be  executed  in  the  Ionic  order;  the  estimated 
cost  in  cash  shall  not  exceed  $10,000.  The  temporary  court  house 
is  very  uncomfortable  and  cold ; the  Court,  complaining  to  the  com- 
missioners, say  that  they  shall  hold  and  call  upon  the  commissioners 
to  see  that  the  house  is  made  comfortable  and  more  convenient.” 
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This  literary  appeal,  had  the  desired  effect,  and  July  9,  1842,  John  A. 
Bryan  and  William  Trevitt,  by  their  agent,  Giles  H.  Tomlinson,  who 
still  resides  in  the  county,  entered  into  an  article  of  agreement  to 
erect  a court  house.  Another  year  passed,  however,  with  little  prog- 
ress made,  and  at  the  March  session,  in  1843,  the  commissioners 
appointed)  James  Shorthill  a special  envoy  to  see  that  the  old  build- 
ing be  “chuncked  and  daubed,”  which  conveys  the  impression  at  least 
that  they  expected  to  use  it  indefinitely.  This  “chuncking  and  daub- 
ing” cost  the  county  the  sum  of  $7.08. 

But  the  walls  of  the  new  court  house  were  increasing  in  height, 
and  on  July  14,  1843,  the  board  directed  the  Auditor  to  cause  notice 
to  be  given  in  some  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  county 
that  they  would  receive  sealed  proposals  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
inside  work  of  the  building;  and  upon  the  same  date  a contract  was 
entered  into  with  John  Bostater  for  the  making  of,  the  window  blinds 
and  sash.  At  the  December  session,  1843,  Giles  H.  Tomlinson  was 
allowed  the  sum  of  thirty-three  dollars  for  hooks  furnished  for  the 
court  house,  on  which  to  hang  window  shutters.  Yet  the  project 
seemed  hoodooed.  A year  later,  on  October  1,  1844,  the  commis- 
sioners met  in  special  session  “for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
court  house,”  and  after  having  done  so  were  convinced  that  Messrs. 
Bryan  and  Trevitt  had  failed  to  carry  on  the  work  as  stipulated  in* 
the  contract,  and  complete  it  within  the  denominated  time.  It  ap- 
peared that  Bryan  and  Trevitt  refused  to  proceed  further  with  the 
work,  and  the  commissioners  therefore  declared  the  contract  “aban- 
doned and  vacated.”  They  accordingly  ordered  the  following  notice 
published  in  the  Defiance  Democrat: 

“Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  commissioners  of  Williams  county 
will  attend  at  their  office  in  said  county  on  the  25th  day  of  October, 
A.  D.  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  sealed  proposals  for  the 
completion  of  the  following  work  on  the  court  house  in  said  county, 
to-wit:  Putting  on  the  roof  and  crown,  moulding  of  the  cornice; 
putting  in  joists  for  the  second  floor  and  timber  and  studding  for  the 
partitions;  to  be  done  before  the  first  of  December,  next.  Also 
separate  proposals  will  be  received  for  the  following  work,  to-wit: 
the  balance  of  the  cornice,  eight  columns,  and  the  platform  of  the 
portico,  and  the  chimneys  and  the  cupelo,  and  the  painting  of  the 
work ; the  whole  to  be  finished  according  to  the  plan  of  the  building* 
and  specifications,  to  be  seen  at  the  Auditor’s  office,  and  the  whole 
to  be  completed  by  the  first  day  of  September,  A.  D.,  1845,  the  pay 
to  be  cash  or  county  orders  at  their  cash  value,  at  the  option  of  the 
commissioners.” 

Upon  the  date  mentioned,  October  25,  the  board  met,  and  the 
following  day  Giles  H.  Tomlinson  was  awarded  the  contract  of  doing 
the  specified  work,  the  time  for  completion  being  extended  until 
December  1,  1845.  But  eighteen  months  elapsed  after  the  letting  of 
this  contract,  and  yet  the  court  house  was  not  completed.  Either 
the  workmen  engaged  were  inefficient  or  the  commissioners  were 
hard  to  please,  for  on  April  13,  1847,  the  latter  met  in  special  session 
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and  declared  that  Mr.  Tomlinson  had  failed  to  fulfil  his  contract. 
They  accordingly  pronounced  the  same  forfeited  and  ordered  another 
«ale  of  the  job  of  completing  the  building.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  commissioners  had  brought  suit  against  Messrs.  Bryan 
-and  Trevitt,  as  principals,  and  A.  P.  Edgerton,  as  security,  to  enforce 
'compliance  with  the  full  terms  of  the  bond,  which  has  been  hereto- 
fore mentioned ; and  after  the  usual  finesse  and  delay,  incident  to 
litigation,  a judgment  had  been  obtained  at  the  May  term  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  for  $6,402.65,  together  with  costs.  Messrs. 
Bryan,  Trevitt  and  Edgerton  then  made  a proposition  looking  to  a 
compromise  with  the  County  Commissioners.  In  consideration  of 
the  judgment  being  assigned  to  Mr.  Edgerton,  they  agreed  to  refund 
to  the  county,  with  interest,  the  amount  already  paid  to  Mr.  Tomlin- 
son, and  to  have  the  court  house  fully  completed  by  December  I, 
1847.  The  board  held  a special  meeting  on  July  21,  1847,  and  after 
considering  the  proposition  decided  to  accept  it.  Security  being 
required,  a contract  was  drawn  up  with  Wm.  Yates,  Levi  Cunning- 
ham, Jacob  Bowman,  S.  E.  Blakeslee,  E.  H.  Leland  and  A.  J.  Tress- 
ler  as  securities  for  Messrs.  Bryan,  Trevitt  and  Edgerton.  This 
arrangement  finally  brought  about  the  completion  of  the  work,  and 
in  January,  1848,  six  years  after  the  first  action  of  the  commissioners 
concerning  the  matter,  the  court  house  was  reported  as  ready  for 
occupancy.  The  citizens  of  Bryan,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
appearance  of  the  square,  and  incidentally  the  appearance  of  the 
village,  offered  to  contribute  one-half  the  money  needed  to  construct 
a board  fence  around  the  county’s  real  estate. 

But  the  difficulties  attending  the  building  of  the  court  house  were 
not;  ended  yet.  Mr.  Edgerton  caused  the  work  to  be  continued,  but 
after  its  supposed  completion,  although  occupied,  the  commissioners 
refused  to  accept  it;  and  at  a special  session,  held  on  April  10,  1850, 
they  employed  William  Carter,  as  an  attorney,  to  commence  suit  on 
the  contract.  After  pending  in  the  courts  of  Williams  and  Defiance 
counties  for  over  three  years,  this  suit  was  settled  by  Mr.  Edgerton 
paying  to  the  county  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Fre- 
quent entries  appear  in  the  Commissioners’  record  of  subsequent 
allowances  for  needed  repairs — resulting  from  faulty  construction — 
and  indeed  the  court  house  demanded  considerable  “patching”  until 
replaced  by  the  present  commodious  structure.  The  commissioners 
stoutly  refused  for  a long  time  to  pay  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  bill  for  work 
performed  on  the  contract,  but  he  finally  succeeded  in  worrying  it 
from  them  and  received  payment  to  the  amount  of  his  claim. 

Among  the  first  of  the  legal  contests,  in  the  brick  court  house,  was 
the  trial  of  Andrew  F.  Tyler,  who,  with  Daniel  Heckerthorn,  was 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  the  little  boy — David  Schamp.  The 
particulars  of  the  horrible  crime  are  given  in  the  Jefferson  township 
chapter.  Tyler  was  tried  at  the  September  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  1848,  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  He 
was  executed  on  January  26,  1849.  Heckerthorn  was  tried  at  the 
November  term  of  the  common  pleas  court,  1849,  found  guilty  and 
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also  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  on  account 
of  his  youth  (a  boy  of  sixteen  years)  and  limited  mental  capacity, 
commuted  the  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  Ohio  peni- 
tentiary. There  he  remained  for  ten  years,  when  he  was  offered  a 
conditional  pardon  by  the  Governor. 

The  importance  of  the  opening  of  a railroad  was  early  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  the  county,  and  about 
1846-47,  a project,  originating  with  the  late  Judge  Ebenezer  Lane 
and  others,  was  undertaken  to  build  a road  from  Cleveland  or  Nor- 
walk, running  westward  and  crossing  the  Maumee  river  at  the  foot 
of  the  rapids,  and  from  thence  making  its  way  on  a west  line  to 
Chicago.  It  was  known  as  the  Junction  railroad  and  a considerable 
amount  of  work  was  performed  on  it,  including  massive  abutments 
for  the  bridge  which  was  to  cross  the  river  to  the  northern  bank  at 
Maumee  City.  The  corporation,  in  order  to  facilitate  operations 
west  of  this  point,  solicited  aid  of  stock  subscriptions  by  individuals, 
towns,  townships  and  counties,  and  succeeded  in  gathering  ah 
amount  which  aggregated  a considerable  sum.  Regarding  this  first 
railroad  enterprise,  and  in  response  to  the  request  for  stock  sub- 
scription by  Williams  county,  the  Commissioners,  at  their  session, 
held  March  15,  1852,  ordered  “That  public  notice  be  given  the 
qualified  electors  of  Williams  county  to  meet  at  their  several  places 
of  holding  elections  in  their  respective  townships  on  Monday,  the 
5th  day  of  April,  next,  between  the  hours  of  10  o’clock  a.  m.  and 
4 o’clock  p.  m.,  of  said  day  and  then  and  there  cast  their  ballots  ‘for 
subscription’  or  ‘against  subscription’  of  $100,000  stock  for  the 
location  and  completion  of  the  Junction  railroad  in  said  county, 
conditioned  that  said  road  shall  pass  from  Maumee  City  westward 
through  the  said  county  of  Williams  to  the  Indiana  state  line,  within 
two  years  from  this  date,  and  touching  the  following  points,  to-wit : 
West  Unity,  Montpelier,  LaFayette  (now  Pulaski),  Bryan  and  Cen- 
ter- in  said  county,  and  that  there  shall  be  a junction  of  its  branches 
at  one  of  the  above  named  towns  in  said  county  of  Williams,  and 
that  said  $100,000  be  equally  distributed  on  the  several  branches  on 
said  road  in  said  county  of  Williams.”  Apparently  pleased  with  this 
prospect  of  receiving  railroad  accommodations,  connecting  the  lead- 
ing trading  points  of  the  county,  the  proposition  was  carried  by  a 
good  majority  and  on  April  7,  1852,  the  Commissioners  subscribed 
the  necessary  stock,  payable  on  April  1,  1867. 

But  another  movement  was  on  foot  which  was  destined  to  defeat 
the  above  mentioned  project,  even  if  it  had,  in  fact,  any  prospect  of 
realization.  The  Southern  Michigan  & Northern  Indiana  railroad 
company,  realizing  the  damage  it  would  be  to  their  interests  if  the 
Junction  enterprise  should  be  successful,  resolved  upon  the  con- 
struction of  an  air  line  westward  from  Toledo  to  connect  with  their 
main  line  at  Elkhart,  Indiana.  In  1852,  the  same  year  that  the  people 
of  Williams  county  voted  the  appropriation,  representatives  of  this 
company  (whose  corporate  name  is  now  the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan 
Southern),  appeared  quietly  in  the  field  with  a corps  of  engineers 
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and  surveyed  the  route,  askiftg  no  aid  of  stock  subscriptions — only 
right  of  way  and  donation  of  sufficient  ground  for  passenger  and 
freight  conveniences.  The  company  was  very  undemonstrative  in 
its  movements,  and  on  February  18,  1853,  J.  H.  Sargeant,  acting 
chief  engineer  and  superintendent  of  the  air-line  road,  called  upon 
Hon.  Edward  Foster  and  passed  into  his  .hands  a sum  of  money, 
requesting  him  to  proceed  without  delay  and  receive  donations  or 
purchase  the  necessary  right  of  wav  and  depot  grounds  for  that  part 
of  the  road  which  would  pass  through  Williams  county.  Much  of 
the  land  being  owned  by  non-residents,  the  labor  was  protracted,  and 
some  resident  owners  acting  stubbornly,  Mr.  Foster  met  with  embar- 
rassments and  delays  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  Messrs.  Edger- 
ton  and  Trevitt,  however,  in  addition  to  the  very  liberal  donation  of 
nearly  sixteen  acres  of  ground  in  Bryan  for  passenger  and  ware- 
house purposes,  also  generously  donated  the  right  of  way  through 
all  their  Williams  county  land,  of  which  they  held  large  tracts. 
March  5,  1855,  Mr.  Foster  closed  his  business  with  the  company  and 
their  contractors,  and  on  October  25,  following,  received  the  last 
payment  for  his  services. 

The  first  conductor  on  the  road  after  passenger  trains  commenced 
running,  in  1856,  was  David  Moore.  William  D.  Billings,  a long 
time  resident  of  Bryan,  was  the  second  agent  at  the  station  after 
trains  had  reached  the  county  seat — his  predecessor,  a Mr.  Johnson, 
who  had  opened  the  office,  only  remaining  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  a few  months.  Previous  to  this,  Mr.  Billings  had  had 
charge  of  the  Middlebury  (now  Vistula)  station,  on  the  old-line  road. 
The  first  printed  through  “time  table,  No.  1,”  took  effect  “on  Mon- 
day, June  8,  1857,  at  5 o’clock  a.  m.”  The  stations  named  on  the 
table  were  Toledo,  Springfield.  Centerville,  Delta,  Wauseon,  Arch- 
bold,  Stryker,  Bryan,  Edgerton,  Butler,  Waterloo,  Corunna,  Ken- 
dalville,  Rome,  Wawaka,  Ligonier,  Millersburg,  Goshen  and  Elk- 
hart. Going  west,  the  train  left  Toledo  at  9:00  a.  m.  and  reached 
Elkhart  at  7:10  p.  m.,  making  the  distance  between  the  two  points 
in  a little  over  nine  hours,  barring  accidental  delays.  Another  train 
moved  from  Elkhart  on  its  eastward  trip  at  9 :4a  a.  m.,  and  was  due  at 
Toledo  at  6:40.  Trains  passed  each  other  at  Edgerton,  that  station 
being  64.3  miles  west  of  Toledo,  and  68.5  miles  east  of  Elkhart.  The 
trains  were  decidedly,  if  not  badly,  “mixed” — a locomotive,  tender, 
one  passenger  and  one  freight  car.  Two  trains,  thus  formed,  made 
up  the  entire  rolling  stock  of  the  road. 

Considerable  of  the  foregoing  matter  relating  to  the  first  railroad, 
has  been  taken  from  Goodspeed’s  History  of  Williams  county,  and 
is  probably  in  the  main  correct.  It  is  interesting  to  make  compari- 
son between  the  service  then  and  that  which  is  given  to  the  people 
to-day.  Now,  one  of  the  least  powerful  of  the  many  locomotives, 
which  almost  hourly  pass  over  the  several  railroads  that  thread  the 
county,  would  draw  with  ease  a train  consisting  of  at  least  three 
times  the  tonnage  of  all  the  rolling  stock  in  use  on  the  Air-Line  in 
1857.  Sixteen  passenger  trains,  two  fast  mail  and  one  fast  express 
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pass  over  the  Lake  Shore  daily;  and  on  an  average  twenty-five 
through  and  local  freights  carrying  from  40,000  to  80,000  pounds 
per  car.  The  Wabash  railroad,  with  its  four  branches  centering  at 
Montpelier,  doubtless  far  exceeds  the  above  showing  in  magnitude, 
and  the  Cincinnati  Northern  has  a large  and  growing  business.  The 
late  Horace  S.  Knapp,  a historical  writer  of  some  note,  closed  a 
similar  comparative  statement  as  follows : “The  transition  almost 

confuses  the  mind  to  contemplate,  when  viewed  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth.  What  marvelous  changes  in  the  means  of  transmitting  in- 
telligence have  been  produced  in  a period  of  less  than  half  a century ! 
Today,  at  any  railroad  station  in  Williams  county,  connected  with 
which  is  a telegraph  office,  one  may  transmit  a message  2,000 
miles  distant,  or  even  to  Europe  or  the  Orient,  and  receive  to  it  an 
answer  in  less  space  of  time  than,  a half  century  ago,  would  be  con- 
sumed by  the  speediest  mode  of  travel  then  known  to  make  the  dis- 
tance from  Pioneer  to  Stryker  and  return,  and,  during  the  January 
and  June  floods  that  then  appeared  as  regularly  as  the  seasons,  to 
communicate  with  a neighbor  ten  miles  distant.  Imagine  a pioneer 
who,  about  three  months  after  the  Presidential  election  of  1832,  had 
received  an  Eastern  letter  or  newspaper,  conveying  intelligence  that 
Andrew  Jackson  had  been  re-elected  President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  preceding  November.  If  the  settler  is  a Jackson  man,  he 
dons  his  hunting  shirt  and  coon-skin  cap  and  sallies  forth  in  search 
of  neighbors  of  his  political  faith  to  communicate  the  glad  tidings, 
and  mingle  rejoicings.  News  of  the  result  of  a presidential  election 
would  now  be  known  in  every  considerable  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  close 
of  the  polls.” 

The  first  postoffice  that  was  established  within  the  present  limits 
of  Williams  county  was  located  in  the  village  of  Lafayette  and  bore 
the  name  of  Pulaski,  by  which  the  place  has  since  been  known.  John 
Perkins  was  the  first  postmaster  there,  and  his  commission  was 
dated,  May  1,  1837.  The  other  offices  established  in  the  county, 
prior  to  i86t,  with  the  date  of  establishment  and  names  of  the  first 
official  incumbents,  were  as  follows:  Williams  Centre,  John  B.  Kim- 
mel,  January  5.  1839;  Bryan,  Thomas  Shorthill,  February  22,  1841.; 
West  Unity,  John  Rings,  September  28,  1842;  Spring  Lake,  Martin 
Perky,  August  30.  1843:  Northwest,  William  H.  Billings,  August 
30,  1843;  Eagle  Creek,  Robert  Ogle,  August  30,  1843;  Nettle  Lake, 
Augustus  Porter,  March  6,  1846;  Bridgewater,  Chandler  Holt,  April 
14,  1846;  Montpelier,  Conroy  W.  Mallory,  December  28,  1846;  Deer 
Lick,  Elias  Barrett,  April  1,  1847;  Durbin’s  Corners,  George  W. 
Durbin,  August  13,  1850:  Pioneer,  Philetus  W.  Norris,  April  16, 
1851  ; Luke's  Corners,  John  Luke,  April  29,  1854;  Edgerton,  Jack- 
son  M.  Wood,  June  3,  1854;  Primrose,  Lewis  Keith,  July  29,  1854; 
Stryker,  William  Sheridan,  Jr.,  June  15,  1855.  Pulaski,  Bryan,  West 
Unity,  Northwest.  Montpelier,  Pioneer,  Edgerton  and  Stryker  still 
exist  as  mail  distributing  points,  the  others  having  been  discontinued. 
In  a few  cases  the  discontinuance  was  due  to  lack  of  patronage,  but 
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in  the  main  the  recent  and  rapid  extension  of  rural  delivery  has  put 
the  small  offices  permanently  “out  of  business.”  There  were  also  at 
one  time  post-offices  called  Lockport  in  Brady  township,  Phalanx  in 
Springfield,  and  Domestic  in  Millcreek ; but  they  have  long  since 
been  abolished. 

Of  the  gentlemen  who  first  handled  the  mail  at  these  early  post- 
office  establishments,  the  names  of  many  are  familiar  among  the 
pioneer  records  of  the  county.  A number  of  them  were  called  to 
higher  official  stations  and  are  more  extensively  mentioned  else- 
where in  this  volume ; but  a few  have  disappeared,  either  by  removal 
or  death,  leaving  no  source  from  which  material  for  a personal  notice 
can  be  secured.  One  of  these  early  “P.  M.’s,”  however,  we  desire 
to  mention  here — George  W.  Durbin.  Mr.  Durbin  was  born  in 
Richland  county,  Ohio,  July  13,  1813,  and  lived  and  worked  on  a 
farm  until  eighteen  vears  of  age.  He  then  went  to  Knox  county, 
Ohio,  and  on  August  20,  1838,  to  Jefferson  township,  Williams 
county,  where  he  had  previously  purchased  100  acres  of  land,  which 
is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  George  A.  Burns.  He  brought  the 
first  cook  stove  into  the  county  and  the  first  two-horse  plow  into 
Jefferson  township.  He  applied  to  the  Postoffice  department  and 
obtained  the  first  postoffice  in  the  township,  and,  as  stated  above, 
was  appointed  the  first  postmaster.  The  name  given  the  office  was 
Durbin’s  Corners  and  it  was  located  at  the  farm  residence  of  Mr. 
Durbin,  two  miles  east  of  the  little  village  of  West  Jefferson.  Two 
or  three  years  after  its  establishment  the  postoffice  was  moved  “into 
town,”  but  continued  under  the  name  of  Durbin’s  Corners  until  1882, 
when  its  cognomen  was  changed  to  Karle.  Mr.  Durbin  taught  the 
first  school  in  Jefferson  township,  receiving  forty-five  dollars  for  a 
three  months’  term.  He  removed  to  Pioneer,  in  1866,  and  for  a time 
was  in  the  hardware  business,  but  later  returned  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  died  on  his  farm  in  Madison  township. 

No  community  in  these  days  can  be  said  to  have  reached  the 
progressive  state  until  that  infallible  index  to  prosperous  conditions 
— a newspaper — makes  its  periodical  visits  to  an  intelligent  constitu- 
ency. But  it  was  not  always  thus.  Seventy-five  years  ago  “journal- 
ists” were  not  as  plentiful  as  they  are  today,  and  the  appetite  for 
printed  news  was  not  sufficiently  keen  to  cause  one  to  endure  mar- 
tyrdom in  attempting  to  “fill  a long-felt  want.”  So,  for  years  after 
its  organization,  Williams  county  could  not  boast  of  a newspaper 
within  her  confines.  In  1837,  however,  a sheet,  “medium”  in  size, 
made  its  appearance  in  Defiance  with  the  expressive  title,  Barometer, 
under  the  management  of  John  B.  Seemans.  Although  in  politics 
Mr.  Seemans  was  a Whig,  the  paper  maintained  a neutral  position. 
The  editor  was  a lawyer  and  a good  writer,  but  his  Barometer  relied 
mainly  for  its  support  upon  the  county  patronage,  and  its  existence 
was  a brief  one.  The  next  newspaper  experiment  in  Williams  county, 
according  to  H.  S.  Knapp — one  of  the  promoters — was  planned  in 
Columbus  in  the  winter  of  1842-3,  and  originated  with  a few  leading 
Democratic  politicians,  among  whom  were  United  States  Senator 
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Benjamin  Tappan  of  Steubenville,  James  J.  Farran  of  Cincinnati, 
Gen.  James  B.  Steedman  of  Lucas  county,  Dr.  William  Trevitt  and 
Col.  S.  Medary  of  Columbus,  and  a number  of  others.  In  discuss- 
ing the  most  eligible  point  for  the  location  of  the  new  press  it.  is 
said  that  Bryan,  although  then  the  county  seal,  was  not  discussed, 
the  town  having  scarcely  any  population  or  business,  except  during 
court  terms  and  tax-paying  seasons,  and  a greater  portion  of  the 
year  the  roads  were  in  such  a state  that  an  interdict  was  almost 
placed  upon  travel.  And  so  Defiance,  the  recognized  business  town 
in  the  county,  and  regarded  as  the  most  eligible  political  center  of 
any  place  in  Northwestern  Ohio,  was  determined  upon  as  the  point 
for  the  establishment  of  the  new  paper.  Accordingly,  a journal,  en- 
titled the  Northwestern,  by  J.  B.  Steedman  & Co.,  was  established 
in  the  spring  of  1843.  Its  life  was  precisely  twelve  months  in  length, 
and  when  Vol.  I,  No.  5 2,  was  issued,  the  publication  was  suspended 
indefinitely,  never  fully  realizing  the  anticipations  of  its  projectors 
and  friends.  Mechanically,  the  paper  is  said  to  have  been  a rare 
specimen  of  typographical  excellence,  its  managing  printer  and 
supervisor  being  Stephen  T.  Hosmer,  a good  workman,  who  was 
well  known  throughout  the  Maumee  Valley.  The  printing  mate- 
rial was  sold,  in  May,  1844,  to  Samuel  A.  Hall,  who  put  it  aboard  a 
canal  boat  and,  accompanying  it  in  person,  started  for  some  place 
in  Indiana,  wherever  he  might  happen  to  find  an  opening.  He  finally 
landed  at  Logansport,  and  the  Pharos  of  that  city  is  the  present  day 
monument  to  his  labors  in  Hoosierdom. 

The  first  effort  to  establish  a newspaper  in  Bryan  was  made  by 
Thomas  H.  Blaker,  who,  on  November  14,  1845,  issued  the  North- 
western, a paper  that  was  Democratic  in  politics.  It  was  published 
on  the  same  press  and  material  which  was  used  by  John  A.  Bryan 
(for  whom  the  town  was  named),  in  the  publication  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  a paper  started  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1835,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Ohio  Statesman,  then  owned  and  published  by  Samuel 
Medary.  The  press,  type  and  other  fixtures  were  brought  to  Bryan 
from  Columbus  by  a four-horse  team,  seventeen  days  of  very  hard 
driving  being  required  to  perform  the  journey.  The  office  was 
brought  to  Bryan  at  the  instance  and  proffered  assistance  of  Dr. 
William  Trevitt,  who  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  new  county 
seat  town.  The  Northwestern  was  published  for  something  over  a 
year,  when  it  was  suspended  for  a few  weeks,  the  publisher  being 
fully  satisfied  in  the  matter  of  experience.  During  the  time  of  its 
publication,  another  old  office  was  brought  from  Defiance  to  Bryan, 
and  J.  W.  Wiley  (who  had  been  an  associate  publisher  of  the  Defi- 
ance Democrat)  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Williams  County 
Democrat  on  November  19,  1846.  This  move  was  made  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  instance  of  W.  A.  Stevens — then  County  Auditor  and 
afterwards  a banker  in  Bryan — for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  county 
printing  away  from  Mr.  Blaker,  with  whom  Mr.  Stevens  had  had 
some  trouble.  The  Mexican  war,  however,  aroused  Mr.  Wiley’s 
patriotism,  and,  believing  that  a sword  in  Mexico  would  be  more 
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profitable  to  him  than  a pen  in  Williams  county,  he  became  a lieu- 
tenant in  Capt.  Daniel  Chase's  company.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Washington  territory,  where  he  established  a paper  and  ended  his 
earthly  career,  a victim  of  intemperance.  The  paper  he  established 
in  Bryan  was,  as  its  name  would  indicate,  -Democratic  in  politics,  but 
the  entire  office — press,  materials  and  fixtures — was  not  worth  to 
exceed  one  hundred  dollars.  The  press  was  an  old  wooden  concern 
of  the  Ramage  pattern;  and  having  fulfilled  its  mission  it  was  per- 
mitted to  lie  around  Bryan  until  it  went  the  way  of  all  material  things. 

Mr.  Blaker’s  office  was,  about  this  time,  sold  at  sheriff’s  sale  for  a 
portion  ot  the  purchase  money,  and  Giles  H.  Tomlinson,  who  is 
still  a resident  of  Williams  county,  became  the  purchaser.  He  gave 
it  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  Kent  and  E.  H.  Leland,  who 
placed  A.  J.  Tressler  in  charge  and  revived  the  Northwestern,  Mr. 
Tressler  publishing  it  for  several  months.  Mr.  Blaker  then  redeemed 
the  office  and  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Democratic 
Standard,  a Democratic  paper,  on  the  same  material,  in  July,  1847. 
He  published  this  paper  for  something  over  six  months,  but  early  in 
its  career  it  encountered  opposition.  Sometime  during  the  month  of 
August,  1847,  Mr.  Tressler  went  to  Cincinnati  and  purchased  another 
outfit,  with  which  he  again  revived  and  published  the  Northwestern. 
He  continued  to  publish  this  paper  from  September.  1847,  t0  March, 
1848,  and  then  sold  the  office  to  W.  A.  Hunter.  The  latter  was  an 
eccentric  individual,  who  had  had  some  unfortunate  journalistic 
experiences  at  Carrollton,  Carroll  county,  and  at  Ashland,  Ashland 
county ; and  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  purchase  was  that  the  material 
of  the  Democratic  Standard  (which  had  suspended  publication)  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  county.  This  was  done,  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  1848,  Mr.  Hunter  commenced  the  publication  of  Equal  Rights,  a 
Democratic  paper,  the  first  issue  of  which  contained  the  proceedings 
of  the  Democratic  convention  which  nominated  General  Cass  for  the 
Presidency. 

In  November,  1848,  Dr.  John  Paul  and  R.  H.  Gilson — respectively 
clerk  of  courts  and  county  treasurer — procured  a printing  office  at 
Cincinnati,  and  bringing  it  to  Bryan,  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
paper  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  with  Charles  Case  (who  afterwards 
represented  the  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  district  in  Congress)  as  editor. 
Mr.  Hunter  at  once  abandoned  the  publication  of  Equal  Rights  at 
Bryan,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  maintained  a sickly  existence  for 
but  a few  months,  when  it,  too,  suspended  publication.  John  G.  Kis- 
sell,  who  had  come  to  the  county  with  Mr.  Hunter,  then  started  and 
published  for  a short  time  the  Family  Visitor,  in  Bryan,  a neutral 
paper,  devoted  to  miscellany,  family  reading,  etc.,  but  was  wholly 
divorced  from  politics.  This  paper  lived  but  a few  months  and  its 
demise  again  left  Mr.  Plunter  alone  in  the  field.  Not  long  after  the 
suspension  of  the  publication  of  Equal  Rights,  at  Bryan,  Mr.  Hunter 
removed  his  printing  material  to  West  Unity  and  resumed  the  publica- 
tion of  that  paper  there  in  March,  1849.  Later,  T.  S.  C.  Morrison,  who 
was  afterwards  a representative  to  the  Ohio  legislature  from  this  dis- 
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trict,  became  a partner  of  Mr.  Hunter,  but  the  firm,  politically,  was  not 
harmonious,  and  Mr.  Morrison  retired.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
Napoleon,  where  he  identified  himself  conspicuously  with  what  was  then 
orthodox  Democratic  journalism,  held  several  county  offices,  and  died 
there,  leaving  scarcely  sufficient  money  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses.  He 
was  a brilliant  writer  and  would  doubtless  have  been  one  of  note,  had 
he  lived.  His  death,  occurring  as  it  did  in  manhood’s  prime,  was  widely 
deplored. 

Equal  rights  was  issued  from  an  upstairs  room  in  the  foundry  build- 
ing at  West  Unity,  and  Mr.  Hunter  continued  its  publication  after  the 
dissolution  of  partnership.  The  paper  was  a five-column  folio  in  size, 
the  columns  being  fifteen  ems  in  width,  and  it  was  devoted  chiefly  to  edi- 
torial comment,  general  information  and  advertisements — local  news  not 
yet  having  gained  admission  to  the  columns  of  such  publications.  The 
issue  of  July  31,  1850,  is  before  the  writer,  and  a curious  advertisement 
therein  extols  the  virtues  of  “American  Oil,  discovered  185  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth” — in  Kentucky.  “This  astonishing  medicine 
of  Nature,”  reads  the  advertisement,  “is  a safe  and  efficacious  remedy, 
both  for  external  and  internal  diseases,  if  taken  in  moderate  doses  by 
persons  in  ill  health.”  The  wonderful  “oil”  mentioned  was  probably 
the  product  which  Rockefeller  now  controls,  but  the  place  of  discovery 
might  suggest  to  some  the  beverage  that  has  made  Kentucky  famous. 

In  the  fall  of  1849,  Mr.  Hunter  was  elected  treasurer  of  Williams 
county,  but  served  only  one  term.  Upon  the  final  settlement  with  him 
he  was  found  to  be  delinquent  for  a considerable  sum  and  suit  was 
commenced  against  him  and  his  bondsmen.  Some  time  during  the 
year  1852  Mr.  Hunter  changed  the  name  of  his  paper  to  that  of  the 
Williams  Democrat ; but,  as  the  name  would  indicate,  the  political  com- 
plexion was  not  altered.  This  was  at  about  the  time,  however,  that 
new  party  alignments  were  being  made  upon  the  great  issue  of  slavery 
extension ; and  either  through  pique  or  honest  conviction,  Mr.  Hunter 
•ceased  the  publication  of  a Democratic  paper,  and  on  August  10,  1853, 
launched  the  Republican  Standard  upon  the  sea  of  Williams  county 
journalism.  The  Republican  party  was  not  as  yet  a political  entity,, 
but  the  new  paper  heartily  supported  the  movement  which  in  a few 
months  led  to  such  organization.  The  Republican  Standard  was  not 
unlike  its  predecessor  in  size  and  general  make-up,  and  it  was  issued 
from  a building  on  Liberty  street,  between  Jackson  and  North  streets, 
in  West  Unity,  where  now  stands  the  residence  of  Samuel  Ayres. 

On  March  24,  1854,  the  county  commissioners  met  in  special  session, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  are  recorded  as  follows:  “The 

board  compromised  with  William  A.  Hunter,  former  treasurer  of  Wil- 
liams county,  for  the  amount  of  his  defalcation,  by  said  Hunter  giving 
said  commissioners  a warranty  deed  for  lots  Nos.  39  and  40,  in  the 
town  of  West  Unity,  and  his  printing  press  now  on  said  premises, 
including  the  materials : said  Hunter  to  have  possession  of  said  prop- 
erty for  7 months.”  After  the  expiration  of  this  time,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1854,  the  commissioners  sold  the  press  and  material  to  T.  D.  Mont- 
gomery, a practical  printer  from  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  who  established  in 
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Montpelier  a neutral  paper — devoted  especially  to  local  interests — and 
issued  it  under  the  name  of  Star  of  the  West.  After  twinkling  under 
his  management  for  about  two  months,  Mr.  Montgomery  transferred 
the  Star  to  David  Stauffer  and  Aaron  Crissev,  by  whom  it  was  con- 
ducted six  months  longer,  when  the  material  was  sold  to  Frank  Rosen- 
berg, who  removed  it  to  Ottokee,  then  county  scat  of  Fulton  county, 
and  there  founded  a Democratic  organ.  Mr.  Hunter  re-establishen 
the  Republican  Standard  at  Bryan,  and  in  1856  or  1857  sold  the  same 
to  George  L.  Starr  and  Alvan  Spencer,  who  conducted  the  paper  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Spencer  until  December  31,  1857,  when 
it  was  transferred  to  Isaac  R.  Sherwood  and  issued  by  him  under  the 
cognomen  of  Williams  County  Gazette.  It  was  a six  column  folio,  with 
columns  fourteen  ems  in  width,  its  dimensions  being  about  one-half 
the  present  size  of  its  lineal  descendant — the  Bryan  Press.  Mr.  Sher- 
wood conducted  the  paper  alone  until  March  31,  1859,  when  Judson 
Palmiter  of  Ligonier,  Ind.,  assumed  editorial  charge,  Mr.  Sherwood 
retaining  an  interest  in  the  property.  The  office  was  in  the  Gilson 
block  on  Lynn  street,  where  now  stands  the  photograph  gallery  of 
Edwin  F.  Ditto.  On  the  morning  of  September  7,  1859,  fire  destroyed 
the  block  and  the  Gazette  office  with  all  its  material  was  consumed  in 
the  flames.  Immediately  after  the  fire  a meeting  was  called  by 
Schuyler  E.  Blakeslee  to  take  in  consideration  the  matter  of  getting  a 
new  press  in  Bryan  immediately.  This  meeting  recommended  Lionel 
E.  Rumrill  to  the  Republicans  as  a man  eminently  qualified  to  conduct 
the  organ  of  the  party  in  Williams  county.  In  accordance  with  such 
recommendation  Mr.  Sherwood  sold  his  interest  in  the  good  will  of  the 
Gazette  (the  material  having  been  burned)  to  Mr.  Rumrill,  who 
immediately  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Palmiter  and  resuscitated 
the  Gazette.  Three  half-sheet  issues  were  gotten  out  by  the  new 
firm — the  last  one  on  October  6 — when  the  partnership  was  dissolved 
by  a mutual  quarrel.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Sherwood  purchased  the  good 
will,  and  with  new  machinery  started  a paper  which  he  called  the 
“Williams  County  Leader — a continuation  of  the  Williams  County 
Gazette.”  The  new  paper  was  a seven-column  folio,  and  Mr.  Sher- 
wood continued  its  publication  in  person  until  the  call  for  troops,  in 
1861,  when  he  enrolled  his  name  as  the  first  on  the  list  of  volunteers 
in  Bryan. 

Later  changes  in  and  additions  to  the  newspapers  of  Williams 
county  will  be  given  in  a subsequent  chapter,  and  we  will  now  return 
to  that  interesting  personage,  Mr.  Hunter.  After  his  divorce  from  the 
Democratic  party,  he  became  one  of  the  most  vindictive  and  uncom- 
promising of  the  valiant  few  who  boldly  styled  themselves  “Abolition- 
ists.” The  principles  of  the  newly-organized  Republican  party  came 
far  short  of  meeting  his  views,  and.  in  the  spring  of  1857,  he  launched 
a new  periodical  at  Bryan,  which  he  defiantly  christened  the  Political 
Abolitionist.  Its  career  was  short  but  decidedly  turbulent,  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1858  it  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  Busi- 
ness Bulletin,  another  venture  of  Mr.  Hunter’s,  but  after  a very  few 
issues  this  also  suspended  publication  and  the  irrepressible  publisher 
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permanently  retired  from  the  Williams  county  journalistic  field.  He 
entered  the  more  placid  profession  of  the  law  and  continued  the  prac- 
tice for  a time  in  Bryan,  but,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  migrated  to 
Iowa,  re-entered  the  newspaper  business,  and  died  in  that  state  a few 
years  ago  in  comparatively  good  circumstances. 

To  complete  the  history  of  the  efforts  made  to  establish  newspapers 
in  Williams  county,  prior  to  1861,  we  will  state  that  Judge  Joshua 
Dobbs  and  Capt.  D.  M.  McKinley  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Fountain  City  News,  a Democratic  paper,  at  Bryan,  January  12,  1855. 
After  a few  months  they  sold  out  to  John  B.  Shouf  and  Carl  C.  All- 
man,  and  the  latter  officiated  as  editor  during  the  remainder  of  the 
life  of  the  publication,  which  did  not  exceed  a couple  of  years  at  most. 
It  is  said  that  a gentleman  named  George  W.  Roof,  also  at  one  time 
conducted  a paper  in  Bryan,  but  as  to  who  he  was  and  the  name  and 
nature  of  his  sheet  diligent  inquiry  has  failed  to  secure  information. 
The  Eagle  was  the  first  newspaper  experiment  at  Montpelier.  It  was 
an  organ  of  the  Spiritualists  and  is  said  to  have  expired  after  a few 
issues.  Judge  Joshua  Dobbs  established  a Democratic  newspaper  at 
Montpelier,  in  1852,  but  its  career  was  a brief  one.  Van  Buren  Shouf, 
afterwards  a well-known  newspaper  man  of  the  county,  was  the 
printer  and  manager  of  the  enterprise. 

David  Stauffer,  who  is  herein  mentioned  as  an  early  newspaper 
publisher  in  Montpelier,  was  for  years  one  of  the  most  substantial  and 
experienced  business  men  of  the  county.  Starting  in  life  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  accepted  a clerkship  in  a drygoods  store  at  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  where  his  parents  then  lived.  Three  years  later  his  employer 
opened  a branch  store  at  Montpelier  and  Mr.  Stauffer  had  charge  of  it 
until  1858,  when,  in  company  with  another,  he  purchased  the  stock 
and  managed  the  business  until  1866.  He  then  disposed  of  his  inter- 
ests and  entered  the  mercantile  business  at  Edgerton,  but,  in  1874, 
returned  to  Montpelier,  where  he  conducted  a hardware  business  for 
a number  of  years.  Retiring  from  mercantile  pursuits,  in  1890,  he 
began  the  publication  of  the  Montpelier  Leader  and  continued  as  its 
editor  for  some  time.  Mr.  Stauffer  was  a Pennsylvanian,  having  been 
born  in  Lancaster  county,  that  State,  September  9,  1834.  He  died 
at  his  residence  in  Montpelier  in  1900. 

The  United  States  census  tells  the  story  of  the  wonderful  progress 
of  Williams  county  between  the  years  1840  and  1860 — at  least  so  far 
as  an  increase  in  population  is  indicative  of  such  movement.  In  1840, 
when  the  major  portion  of  Defiance  and  a part  of  Fulton  were  included 
in  Williams  county’s  territory,  the  population  was  4,464.  In  1850, 
when  in  size  it  had  been  reduced  nearly  one-half,  the  enumeration 
showed  8,018  inhabitants,  and  in  i860,  16,633 — an  increase  of  nearly 
300  per  cent  in  only  twenty  years.  But  there  was  yet  room  for  more. 
As  shown  by  the  census,  of  a total  of  263,203  acres  of  land,  only 
50,962  acres  were  reported  as  ‘‘plow-land”  and  23,064  as  “meadow- 
land,”  leaving  189,177  acres  waiting  for  the  woodman’s  ax. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  COUNTY’S  WAR  RECORD 

DURING  the  interim  between  the  organization  of  Williams 
county,  in  1824,  and  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  in  1846,  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people 
was  kept  in  forced  abeyance.  This  was  due  partially 
to  the  stern  realities  of  a pioneer  life,  with  which  they  had  to 
contend,  and  partially  to  the  lack  of  opportunity  or  occasion  to  show 
their  war-like  tendencies.  A more  or  less  nominal  militia  organization 
was  effected  and  carried  on  in  the  county,  but  the  annual  musters  were 
engaged  in  by  the  crowds  who  attended  more  because  of  the  frolic 
and  roystering  than  of  any  improvement  in  military  discipline.  Thus,  a 
system  that  had  been  so  popular  and  efficient  during  the  old  Indian 
wars  on  the  frontier,  had  loosened  its  hold  upon  the  public  mind  during 
a protracted  period  of  profound  peace.  The  cities  and  larger  towns  in 
the  State  were  the  only  places  where  military  drill  was  appreciated, 
and  where  strict  discipline  and  military  pride  attained  a proficiency 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  regular  army.  In  Williams 
county  there  were  the  usual  musters,  and  several  townships  formed 
independent  companies.  Bryan  had  an  artillery  squad  and  secured 
from  the  State  a brass  field-piece.  The  agitation  incident  to  the  trouble 
with  Mexico,  however,  took  shape  in  the  organization  of  a company 
which  rendezvoused  and  was  organized  at  Defiance,  and  to  which  some 
ten  or  twelve  Williams  county  boys  belonged.  I11  May,  1846,  President 
James  K.  Polk  issued  a call  for  troops,  Ohio’s  quota  being  fixed  at  three 
regiments,  and  Governor  Bartley  found  himself  greatly  embarrassed 
by  a tender  of  the  services  of  several  times  the  number  called  for.  But 
a recruiting  station  for  the  Fifteenth  United  States  Infantry  was 
opened  at  Defiance  and  volunteer  enlistments  were  received,  resulting 
in  the  organization  of  Company  B,  which  was  attached  to  said  regi- 
ment and  with  it  went  to  Mexico.  The  officers  of  Company  B were 
Daniel  Chase,  captain ; a Mr.  Goodloe,  first  lieutenant,  and  J.  W.  Wiley 
(who  was  at  that  time  editing  a paper  at  Bryan),  second  lieutenant. 
Aside  from  the  latter  there  is  no  record  of  the  names  of  the  other 
Williams  county  ‘‘boys”  who  marched  away  with  the  gallant  Fifteenth, 
and  there  is  only  one  Mexican  war  veteran  now  living  in  the  county, 
Jacob  C.  Ryan  of  Bryan.  Mr.  Ryan  was  born  in  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  in  December,  1824.  He  went  to  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  early  man- 
hood, and  there  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Third  Ohio  Infantry.  With 
his  regiment  he  entered  Mexico,  July  22,  1846,  and  served  continuously 
until  mustered  out  at  New  Orleans,  June  20,  1847.  At  the  battle  of 
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Buena  Vista  he  received  three  wounds,  but  fortunately  neither  of  them 
were  of  such  nature  as  to  cripple  him.  Mr.  Ryan  came  to  Bryan  in 
1853  and  has  lived  here  since,  following  the  carpenter  trade  until  ad- 
vancing years  compelled  him  to  desist. 

The  mutterings  of  internal  strife,  which  had  engaged  the  attention 
of  statesmen  for  some  years  prior  to  i860,  in  that  year  began  to  take 
tangible  shape,  and  the  people  came  to  realize  that  the  settlement  of 
the  questions  of  State  sovereignty  and  slavery  extension  could  no 
longer  be  deferred  by  legislative  compromises.  The  result  of  the 
presidential  election  portended  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  territories 
and  all  new  states  to  be  admitted  thereafter;  but  in  exactly  what 
manner  the  decision  in  regard  to  State  sovereignty  should  be  made 
was  a subject  not  agreed  upon,  even  by  national  leaders  at  the  north, 
where  the  dominant  party  disclosed  its  strength.  The  incoming  na- 
tional administration,  in  1861,  faced  an  unprecedented  crisis  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  apparently  was  uncertain  how  to  proceed  in  the  midst 
of  the  alarming  dilemma  that  confronted  it.  A number  of  the  slave- 
holding states  had  passed  ordinances  of  secession,  thereby  exercising 
a right  that  had  been  generally  claimed  and  not  seriously  disputed 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  those  who  desired  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  were  vainly  searching  for  a solution  of  the  diffi- 
cult problem.  Able  and  patriotic  statesmen,  regardless  of  party  affilia- 
tion, were  giving  their  time  and  talents  to  the  perplexing  question, 
hoping  to  discover  a pathway  that  would  lead  to  a satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  all  differences — when  all  plans  were  disarranged  by  the  firing 
on  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  administration  was  afforded  a pretext,  if  not 
a justification,  for  waging  a vigorous  war  of  suppression.  This  overt 
act  on  the  part  of  the  South  cleared  the  atmosphere  for  those  who  had 
advocated  a policy  of  coercion,  and  to  a large  extent  lessened  the 
number  of  those  who  had  talked  of  peaceable  secession. 

But  all  were  not  of  one  mind.  In  Williams  county,  as  elsewhere, 
there  were  those  who  denied  the  right  and  expendiency  of  the  govern- 
ment’s action ; but  they  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  owing 
to  that  fact  were  the  subjects  of  bitter  denunciation,  epithets  and  con- 
temptuous opprobrium.  The  stigma  attached  to  their  names  existed  in 
the  minds  of  the  thoughtless  long  after  the  close  of  hostilities,  but  it 
should  not  be  deemed  “treasonable”  at  this  late  day  to  calmly  consider 
historical  facts.  The  writer  may  be  pardoned  if,  before  entering  upon 
the  proud  record  of  Williams  county  during  those  dark  days — which 
will  occupy  the  web  and  the  woof  of  this  chapter — he  pauses  sufficiently 
long  to  merely  extenuate  the  action  of  those  “copperheads,”  as  they 
were  derisively  called.  Criticism  of  national  administrations  and  their 
various  acts  has  always  been  indulged  in,  whether  in  • peace  or  war, 
and  such  conduct  is  not  a Constitutional  definition  of  treason.  The 
accepted  teachings  of  a lifetime  can  not  be  eradicated  from  the  mind  in 
a single  day,  unless  such  a change  is  wrought,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
by  resolution  of  a national  political  convention.  Nothing  is  so  potent 
as  the  latter  in  forming  public  opinion,  and  there  are  recent  examples 
to  sustain  the  suggestion  that  the  law  6f  gravitation  would  be  un- 
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blushingly  denied,  if  necessary,  to  prove  the  loyalty  of  some  to  a 
political  party.  But  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  had  been  an  accepted 
doctrine  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution ; it  was 
claimed  by  the  New  England  states  in  1814;  it  was  recognized  in  1820 
by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  again  by  the  compromise  of  1850;  and 
when  the  Ship  of  State  struck  the  quick-sands  of  sectionalism,  in  1861, 
patriotic  leaders  of  the  North — even  those  who  had  bitterly  opposed 
the  institution  of  slavery — thought  the  time  for  dismemberment  of  the 
Union  had  arrived,  and  advised  that  the  erring  “sisters  be  allowed  to 
depart  in  peace.,,  Imbued  so  thoroughly  with  this  doctrine — when 
President  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  calling  for  troops  and 
evinced  a determination  to  force  the  seceding  states  back  into  the 
Union — it  was  but  natural  that  some  would  oppose  such  action ; nor 
did  such  conduct  on  their  part  mark  them  as  traitors  or  make  them 
any  less  deserving  of  respect  as  citizens.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  apparent  digression  to  recall  unpleasant  memories  or  argue  ques- 
tions long  since  settled — we  desire  merely  to  record  pertinent  his- 
torical facts.  Before  leaving  the  subject,  however,  and  as  proof  of 
the  accepted  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  we  will  give  the  following 
extract  from  Henry  Cabot  Lodge’s  recent  “Life  of  Webster.”  On 
page  177,  concerning  “Webster’s  Reply  to  Hayne,”  Senator  Lodge 
says:  “When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  votes  of  States  at 
Philadelphia  and  accepted  by  the  votes  of  States  in  popular  conven- 
tions, it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  not  a man  in  the  country, 
from  Washington  and  Hamilton  on  the  one  side  to  George  Clinton  and 
George  Mason  on  the  other,  who  regarded  the  new  system  as  any- 
thing but  an  experiment  entered  upon  by  the  States,  and  from  which 
each  and  every  State  had  the  right  peaceably  to  withdraw,  a right 
which  was  very  likely  to  be  exercised.” 

The  news  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  was  followed  in  a few  days 
bv  the  president’s  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  troops.  By  the  29th 
of.  April,  just  seventeen  days  after  the  first  shot  was  fired,  the  old 
Buckeye  State  offered  seventy-one  thousand  soldiers,  and  eight  days 
later  increased  her  offering  to  eightv-one  thousand.  The  first  mass 
meeting  in  Bryan  was  held  at  the  court  house  on  the  evening  of  April 
16th.  Speeches  were  made  by  A.  M.  Pratt,  W.  A.  Smith,  Joshua 
Dobbs,  S.  E.  Blakeslee  and  others.  But  those  were  days  of  deeds  and 
not  of  words.  Isaac  R.  Sherwood  was  the  first  man  to  tender  his 
services  as  a volunteer.  Two  days  later,  April  18th,  the  first  company 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  men  took  the  c°rs  for  Toledo.  This  com- 
pany, although  raised  at  Bryan,  contained  men  from  all  portions  of 
the  county.  B.  H.  Fisher  was  captain,  Edwin  J.  Evans  first  lieutenant 
and  E.  M.  Deuchar  was  second.  E.  D.  Bradley,  a veteran  of  the 
Mexican  war,  raised  a company  at  Strvker,  of  which  he  was  captain, 
Amos  L.  Bradlev,  first  lieutenant,  and  D.  S.  Tallerdav,  second  lieuten- 
ant. These  two  companies  enlisted  in  the  three  months’  service  and 
both  served  in  the  Fourteenth  regiment. 

Enlistments  and  company  organizations  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
and  while  the  Stryker  and  Bryan  companies  were  the  only  completed 
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organizations  from  the  county  in  the  three  months’  service  they  were 
not  the  only  troops,  as  some  twenty  or  thirty  boys  residing  in  the 
northern  part  joined  Michigan  regiments,  others  went  into  Indiana, 
and  still  others  sought  military  organizations  south  and  east.  Not  less 
than  sixty  boys  thus  found  means  to  serve  their  country  outside  the 
county  limits.  Counting  these  and  the  two  companies  in  the  Four- 
teenth, with  the  excess  of  men  over  one  hundred  which  they  had,  it 
will  be  seen  that  nearly  three  hundred  men  from  the  county  were  in 
the  three  months’  service.  The  professions,  merchants,  mechanics, 
farmer  boys  and  laborers,  all  were  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  and 
promptly  laid  aside  their  several  vocations  and  joined  in  the  supreme 
effort  to  preserve  the  Union  of  States.  Gentlemen  of  the  cloth  laid 
aside  their  shepherd’s  crooks  and  went  to  the  front  in  various  capacities. 
During  the  four  years  of  bloody  warfare  Ohio  met  every  call  for  troops 
in  advance  of  the  time  limit,  and  Williams  county  was  always  among 
the  first  to  respond  with  her  quota. 

While  the  “boys”  were  at  the  front  the  citizens  at  home  were  not 
idle,  and  the  devoted  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  sweethearts,  imbued 
with  the  same  spirit  which  had  taken  their  loved  ones  from  them,  as- 
sisted in  organizing  relief  associations.  On  April  29th,  the  ladies  of 
Bryan  presented  a beautiful  banner  to  Captain  Fisher’s  company, 
which  was  the  first  to  depart  from  the  county  for  the  seat  of  war. 
There  was  much  of  this  outward  show  of  sympathy  and  interest  during 
the  first  few  months,  but  by  the  following  year,  after  the  disaster  of  the 
Peninsula  campaign,  matters  settled  down  to  a war  basis  and  senti- 
ment was  banished  in  the  interest  of  helpful  needs.  Public  and  private 
donations  to  the  Federal  cause  were  kept  up  until' the  final  capitulation 
at  Appomattox. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  record  of  Williams  county’s 
valiant  soldiers  through  the  ranging  fortunes  of  four  years  of  bloody 
war;  neither  would  space  permit,  should  such  be  possible.  Without 
disparagement  to  the  heroic  services  of  any,  it  shall  be  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  mention  the  organizations,  which,  as  a whole,  are  more 
closely  connected  with  Williams  county  than  other  military  organiza- 
tions. Reference  is  here  made  to  the  Fourteenth,  Thirty-eighth,  Sixty- 
eighth,  One  Hundredth,  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh,  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-second  regiments  of  infantry,  and  the  Third  and  Ninth 
regiments  of  cavalry.  While  other  regiments  may  have  achieved  equal 
honors  on  the  bloody  fields,  it  is  morally  certain  that  none  surpassed 
those  mentioned  in  the  performance  of  stern  duty.  The  Fourteenth,  in 
the  three  months’  service,  contained  two  Williams  county  companies 
and  was  organized  at  Toledo.  In  three  days  it  was  ready  for  the  field, 
and  in  twelve  days  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  it  moved  from  Toledo  to 
Camp  Taylor.  Cleveland,  where  it  was  drilled  and  the  organization 
completed.  On  May  18th,  1861,  it  was  transferred  from  the  State  to 
the  general  government.  On  the  22d,  it  received  its  arms  at  Columbus, 
then  moved  to  Zanesville,  Marietta,  and  Parkersburg,  Va.,  at  which 
latter  place  its  first  services  were  required  in  protecting  bridges  from 
the  torch  of  the  enemy.  On  the  29th,  Clarksburg  was  reached,  where 
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trains  were  put  to  running  for  supplies.  On  June  2 the  march  from 
Webster  to  Phillipi  (thirteen  miles)  was  made  on  a dismal  rainy  night 
to  surprise  2,000  Confederate  cavalry,  upon  whom  an  artillery  fire 
was  poured  at  day  break.  The  enemy  was  routed  and  scattered  to  the 
hills,  leaving  stores,  arms  and  munitions  behind  them.  The  Fourteenth 
went  into  camp  in  the  rear  of  the  town  of  Phillipi,  expeditions  being 
sent  out  against  the  guerrilla  bands  which  infested  that  region.  It  was 
engaged  before  the  enemy  at  Phillipi,  June  3,  Laural  Hill,  July  8,  and 
at  Carrick’s  Ford,  July  14,  with  a loss  of  eight  brave  men  killed  and 
many  wounded.  Of  these,  three  were  Williams  county  boys.  Samuel 
Donaldson  of  Stryker  was  wounded  at  Laurel  Hill  on  July  8;  Frank 
Gero  of  Stryker  was  wounded  on  June  3 at  Phillipi,  and  died  on  July 
11 ; and  Henry  Reichelderfer  of  Bryan  was  killed  July  13th  at  Car- 
rick’s Ford.  The  regiment  remained  in  camp  at  Laurel  Hill  until  July 
22d,  when,  its  term  of  service  having  expired,  it  was  ordered  home, 
arriving  at  Toledo  July  25th,  and  on  August  13,  1861,  was  mustered 
out  of  the  United  States’  service. 

The  war  had  been  in  progress  nearly  six  months  and  the  “before 
breakfast  job”  of  the  three  months  men  had  been  prolonged  to  nearly 
twice  their  term  of  service,  and  up  to  this  date  the  Confederates  had 
been  successful  on  nearly  every  field.  An  enlistment  for  three  years’ 
service  at  this  time  meant  more  than  a brief  term  of  a few  months. 
The  first  spontaneous  outburst  had  been  succeeded  by  a candid  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  momentous  task,  with  the  record  of  past 
events  pointing  to  possible  failure.  This  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
when  the  gallant  Thirty-eighth  was  raised  in  response  to  the  president’s 
first  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  troops  for  a period  of  “three  years 
or  during  the  war.”  Capt.  Edwin  D.  Bradley  of  Stryker,  who  com- 
manded Company  E,  of  the  Fourteenth,  accepted  the  colonelcy,  and  the 
second  position  went  to  Edward  PI.  Phelps.  Recruiting  stations  were 
established  in  Williams  and  adjacent  counties  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  embryo  regiment  were  located  at  Defiance.  Company  encamp- 
ments were  opened  in  other  places.  Enlistments  moved  along  slowly, 
but  by  September  22d,  the  regimental  organization  was  complete,  and 
on  October  5,  1861.  it  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  at  Nicholasville,  Kv.  The  work  of  drilling  and  equipping  the 
regiment  had  been  well  attended  to  and  by  the  time  it  was  ordered  to 
the  field  the  discipline,  drill  and  apparent  efficiency  of  the  regiment 
were  alike  creditable  to  the  officers  and  the  men. 

It  might  be  said  that  Company  E,  of  the  Fourteenth  regiment  in  the 
three  months’  service  was  the  nucleus  of  this  regiment,  and,  as  before 
stated,  its  captain  was  chosen  as  the  colonel  of  the  new  organization, 
but  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health  on  February  6,  1862.  That 
the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  casualties  of  the  regiment,  let 
it  be  said  that  sixty-four  men  were  commissioned  as  field,  staff,  and 
line  officers,  while  thirty-six  is  the  complement  for  a regiment.  Of 
these,  a few  resigned  and  some  were  promoted,  but  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  at  least  twenty  officers  were  killed  or  disabled  in  the  service.  The 
regiment  lost  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men,  killed  in  battle  or 
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died  of  wounds ; while  the  number  who  died  from  disease  and  acci- 
dents, or  were  incapacitated,  either  by  wounds  or  ill-health,  for  further 
service,  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  thirty-one.  The  regiment  when 
mustered  in  was  fully  a thousand  strong,  hence  the  casualties  equalled 
at  least  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  number  of  men  entering  the  service 
with  the  organization  of  the  regiment. 

The  active  service  of  the  Thirty-eighth  began  in  the  army  operating 
in  Kentucky,  under  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
follow  the  regiment  through  its  wonderfully  active  career  of  nearly 
four  years  at  the  front,  but  a brief  resume  of  events  must  suffice.  It 
participated  in  ten  hard-fought  battles,  some  of  which  were  the  most 
disastrous  in  the  annals  of  the  war.  To  reach  these  various  scenes  of 
carnage  in  several  different  states  it  traveled  thousands  of  miles  on 
weary  marches,  through  rain  and  snow  and  mud,  in  intense  heat  or 
equally  uncomfortable  cold,  wading  streams,  climbing  and  descending 
mountains,  each  soldier  carrying,  in  full  equipment,  some  sixty  pounds 
of  baggage.  It  is  estimated  that  in  ordinary  warfare  a soldier  is  under 
fire,  in  skirmishing  and  other  desultory  fighting,  at  least  five  times  to 
each  general  engagement  in  which  he  participates ; hence  a record  of 
battles  is  no  fair  estimate  as  to  a soldier’s  actual  service. 

The  Thirty-eighth  fought  under  Buell  in  Kentucky,  under  Rose- 
crans  and  Grant  in  Tennessee,  on  the  Atlanta  campaign  under  Sher- 
man and  thence  on  the  memorable  “March  to  the  Sea.”  At  the  assault 
on  Mission  Ridge  it  was  on  the  extreme  left,  and  though  the  fire  from 
the  Confederate  batteries  was  hot  and  terrific,  it  moved  up,  up  to  the 
very  summit,  losing  seven  men  killed  and  forty-one  wounded.  It 
pursued  the  enemy  to  Ringgold,  Ga.,  then  returned  to  Chattanooga 
and  there  “veteranized,”  only  one  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  entire 
regiment  refusing  to  continue  in  the  service  after  the  expiration  of  the 
first  term  of  enlistment.  January  14,  1864,  the  Williams  county  con- 
tingent of  the  regiment  reached  Bryan  on  veteran  furlough  and  a 
grand  ovation  was  tendered  it.  A vast  outpouring  of  citizens  met  the 
soldier  boys  at  the  station  and  escorted  them  to  Garver’s  Hall,  where 
tables  had  been  set  and  a hearty  welcome  was  accorded  them  in  the 
way  of  a bountiful  repast.  But  the  veterans,  after  more  than  two 
years’  absence,  were  anxious  to  meet  loved  ones  around  the  home  fire- 
side, and  dispersed  to  their  several  homes  to  enjoy  a thirty  days’  respite 
in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  civil  life.  At  the  expiration  of  the  fur- 
lough the  regiment  reported  at  Ringgold,  Ga.,  and  there  resumed  the 
routine  of  camp  life  until  the  beginning  of  the  thrilling  events  in  the 
campaign  of  1864.  It  participated  in  the  battles,  marches  and  skirm- 
ishes of  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  was  among  the  first  to  enter  the 
beleaguered  city.  Continuing  the  triumphal  march  to  the  sea  and  up 
through  the  Carolinas,  fighting  its  way  as  enemies  confronted  it,  the 
grand  review  at  Washington  put  a fitting  finale  to  the  record  of  the 
preceding  years. 

The  Sixty-eighth  regiment  of  infantry  was  composed  in  part  of 
Williams  county  troops.  Company  K was  gathered  almost  entirely 
from  this  county  and  Company  G had  a large  number.  This  regiment 
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was  organized  in  the  state  at  large,  in  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  to  serve  three  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1862,  it 
moved  to  Camp  Chase,  and  in  the  middle  of  February  to  Fort  Donel- 
son,  Tenn.,  where  it  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Charles  F.  Smith's  division. 
It  moved,  about  the  middle  of  March,  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  at 
the  battle  there  guarded  ordnance  and  supply  trains.  In  the  spring 
of  1863  it  worked  on  various  canals  in  Louisiana,  and,  on  April  25,  it 
began  to  march  around  Vicksburg  and  reached  the  Mississippi  at  Grand 
Gulf,  May  1,  1863,  by  a forced  march;  it  fought  at  Thompson's  Hill 
and  subsequently  at  Raymond,  Jackson  and  Champion  Hill,  and  was 
engaged  throughout  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  On  February  5,  1864,  it 
fought  at  Clinton  and  Jackson,  Miss.  Just  before  this  it  “veteranized” 
and  soon  after  returned  home,  where  it  was  received  with  all  the 
“pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.”  On  June  10th,  the  regi- 
ment joined  Sherman’s  army  at  Acworth,  Ga.,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Atlanta  campaign  the  Sixty-eighth  was  almost  con- 
stantly under  fire,  being  on  the  advance  sixty-five  days.  It  fought  at 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Big  Shanty,  Nickajack  Creek,  Atlanta,  July  226. 
and  28th,  Jonesboro  and  Love  joy  Station.  It  then  moved  with  Sher- 
man to  the  sea,  up  through  the  Carolina  campaign,  then  by  the  way 
of  Washington  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  whence  it  was  ordered  to  Cleveland 
for  payment  and  discharge — the  latter  taking  place  on  July  18,  1865. 

The  One  Hundredth  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers  had  one  company 
largely  made  up  of  Williams  county  boys.  It  was  Company  C and  was 
commanded  first  by  Henry  Gilbert,  captain ; George  Rings,  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  B.  F.  Ewers,  second  lieutenant.  This  regiment  was  or- 
ganized at  Camp  Toledo,  O.,  in  July,  August  and  September,  1862,  to 
serve  three  years,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service,  June  20,  1865,  in 
accordance  with  orders  from  the  war  department.  The  regiment  par- 
ticipated in  the  defense  of  Knoxville,  and  after  active  duty  in  East 
Tennessee,  moved,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  to  Tunnell  Hill,  Ga.,  and 
joined  General  Sherman.  It  participated  in  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
fighting  in  almost  every  battle.  On  August  6,  it  assaulted  the  Con- 
federate works  at  Utoy  Creek,  in  front  of  Atlanta,  suffering  a loss  of 
103  men,  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  300  engaged.  The  regiment 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  Hood,  participated  in  the  desperate  battles  of 
Franklin  and  Nashville,  and  finally  moved  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  where 
it  was  actively  engaged.  It  lost  during  its  term  of  service,  sixty-five 
men  killed  in  action ; one  hundred  and  forty-two  wounded ; twenty- 
seven  died  of  wounds ; one  hundred  and  eight  died  of  disease ; three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  were  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  eighty-five 
died  in  Confederate  prisons. 

Company  C of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry was  largely,  if  not  entirely,  a Williams  county  company.  Its 
captain  was  Albert  A.  Archer,  while  its  first  and  second  lieutenants 
were  Patrick  H.  Dowling  and  Rufus  Bates,  respectively.  The  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  regiment  was  organized  at  Camp  Toledo,  O., 
September  5 and  6.  1862,  to  serve  three  years,  and  was  mustered  out 
of  service  June  27,  1865,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  the  war  de- 
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partment.  It  began  its  active  military  operations  in  Tennessee.  After 
the  various  marches,  expeditions,  scouts  and  skirmishes,  the  regiment 
found  itself,  on  November  14,  1863,  confronted  by  Longstreet  at  Huff’s 
Ferry.  It  charged  with  its  brigade  and  was  successful,  forcing  the 
Confederates  back  and  losing  but  few  men.  At  Loudon  Creek  the  regi- 
ment skirmished  briskly  with  the  Sixth  South  Carolina  and  lost  four 
killed  and  twelve  wounded.  In  the  engagement  at  Campbell’s  Station 
the  regiment  was  for  six  hours  exposed  to  the  artillery  fire  of  two- 
Confederate  batteries,  though  the  loss  was  only  eight,  owing  to  the 
percussion  shell  used,  which  fell  mainly  in  the  rear.  At  the  siege  of 
Knoxville  it  lost  six  men  killed  and  wounded.  It  skirmished  at  Blair’s 
Cross  Roads  and  Dandridge,  Tenn.  It  participated  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  fighting  at  Buzzard’s  Roost  Gap,  Dalton,  Resaca,  Kenesaw, 
Pine  Mountain,  Lost  Mountain,  Nickajack  Creek,  Chattahoochee  River, 
Peachtree  Creek,  siege  of  Atlanta  and  the  skirmishes  at  Utoy  Creek 
and  Lovejoy  Station.  It  skirmished  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  repulsed 
two  charges  of  the  enemy  near  Franklin.  It  fought  desperately  in  the 
engagement  that  followed,  losing  in  this  “hottest  battle  of  the  war” 
twenty-two  men  killed  on  the  field  and  forty  wounded  out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  men  engaged.  The  regiment  fought  gallantly  both 
days  at  Nashville,  and  in  a charge  on  the  second  day  captured  three 
Confederate  battle  flags  and  a large  number  of  prisoners,  losing  seven 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  Soon  after  this  it  participated  in  the  Caro- 
lina campaign,  which  ended  hostilities.  The  regiment  numbered  one 
thousand  and  fifty  men  when  it  entered  the  service  and  received  eighty- 
five  recruits.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  discharged  for  dis- 
ability, disease  and  wounds;  two  hundred  died  of  disease  contracted 
in  the  service ; two  hundred  and  fifty-two  were  killed  in  battle  or  died 
of  wounds,  and  four  hundred  and  one  were  mustered  out. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteer 
infantry  was  organized  at  Camp  Chase,  O.,  May  13,  1864,  to  serve  one 
hundred  days.  It  was  composed  of  the  Twenty-second  battalion,  Ohio 
National  Guard,  from  Knox  county;  Sixty-eighth  battalion,  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guard,  from  Williams  county;  and  a part  of  the  Sixty-ninth 
battalion,  Ohio  National  Guard,  from  Coshocton  county.  On  May 
14  the  regiment  left  Columbus,  O.,  for  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  where 
it  remained,  drilling,  until  May  19,  when  it  left  for  Washington  City. 
From  Washington  it  marched  to  Fort  Lyon.  The  regiment  remained 
at  Fort  Lyon  until  June  5th,  when  orders  were  received  to  report  to 
General  Albercombie,  at  White  House  Landing.  The  regiment  took 
steamer  at  Alexandria,  on  June  7th,  and  arrived  at  White  House  on 
June  9th,  but  was  immediately  sent  to  guard  a supply-train  through 
the  Wilderness  to  General  Grant’s  front,  near  Cold  Harbor.  The 
regiment  was  then  ordered  to  report  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  but,  with- 
out being  permitted  to  land,  it  was  conveyed  on  transports  to  Point  of 
Rocks.  On  August  19  the  regiment  received  orders  to  repair  to  Wash- 
ington City,  and  thence  to  Camp  Chase,  O.,  where  it  was  mustered  out, 
September  2,  1864,  on  expiration  of  term  of  service. 

The  Third  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry,  containing  Company  H as  Will- 
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iams  county’s  contingent,  was  organized  from  the  State  at  large,  at 
Monroeville,  Huron  county,  O.,  from  September  4,  1861,  to  December 
11,  1861,  to  serve  three  years.  On  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
service,  the  original  members  (except  veterans)  were  mustered  out, 
and  the  organization  composed  of  veterans  and  recruits  was  retained 
in  service  until  August  4,,  1865,  when  it  was  mustered  out  in  accord- 
ance with  orders  from  the  war  department.  Company  H was  com- 
manded originally  by  Charles  W.  Skinner,  with  William  Maxwell  and 
Samuel  J.  Hansey  as  first  and  second  lieutenants,  respectively.  The 
regiment’s  first  initiation  into  actual  warfare  was  during  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  Miss.,  beginning  on  April  30,  1862.  After  occupying  various 
positions  and  participating  in  numerous  foraging  and  other  expeditions 
and  several  skirmishes,  the  first  battalion  of  the  Third  had  a sharp  en- 
gagement with  the  enemy  at  Munsfordville,  Ky.,  losing  two  killed  and 
twelve  wounded.  In  a severe  attack  on  the  enemy,  near  Bardstown, 
Ky.,  the  .Third  lost  six  men  killed,  twenty  wounded  and  seventeen 
captured.  After  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  in  Tennessee,  the  regiment 
pursued  the  enemy,  capturing  one  of  his  trains,  and  then  encamped  at 
Murfreesboro.  The  regiment  fought  at  Middleton  and  McMinnville, 
losing  many  killed  and  wounded.  It  fought  on  the  Shelbyville  Pike, 
near  Farmington,  Tenn.,  losing  in  the  latter  engagement  two  killed 
and  twenty-three  captured.  After  “veteranizing”  and  being  furloughed 
home,  it  took  the  field  again  in  Tennessee,  fought  the  Confederates  at 
Decatur,  Ala.,  at  Moulton,  Ala.,  and  at  Noonday  Creek.  A severe  fight 
was  had  at  Peachtree  Creek,  and  in  the  return  raids  into  Tennessee. 
It  participated  in  the  Kilpatrick  and  the  Stoneman  raids  around  At- 
lanta, skirmished  at  Jonesboro  and  Lovejoy  Station  in  pursuit  of 
Hood.  It  fought  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  losing  heavily,  after  which  it  pur- 
sued Hood  into  Alabama,  and  then  participated  in  the  Wilson  raid, 
fighting  at  Selma,  Columbus  and  Macon,  and  participated  in  the  chase 
of  Jeff.  Davis. 

The  Ninth  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry  was  organized  in  1863,  to  serve 
three  years ; Companies  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  at  Camp  Zanesville,  O.,  in 
January,  and  the  other  eight  companies  (of  which  H was  from  Will- 
iams county — William  Stough,  captain ; James  P.  Caldwell,  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  John  Frey,  second  lieutenant)  at  Camp  Dennison,  O.,  in 
September,  October  and  December.  It  was  mustered  out  July  20, 
1865,  at  Lexington,  N.  C.  The  regiment  Avas  not  completed  and 
united  in  the  field  until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  it  saw  plenty  of 
service  in  Alabama.  Seven  hundred  men  of  the  Ninth,  with  other 
troops  under  Rousseau,  were  sent  to  destroy  the  Atlanta  and  West 
Point  railroad.  This  was  done  amidst  numerous  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy,  whereby  the  Ninth  lost  twenty-six  men,  mainly  captured  while 
foraging.  After  the  fall  of  Atlanta  the  regiment,  about  seven  hundred 
strong,  marched  to  the  sea  with  Sherman,  fighting  almost  daily  with 
the  enemy  and  quite  severely  at  Waynesboro.  A brisk  skirmish  was 
had  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  at  Aiken,  S.  C.  So  many  of  the  horses 
failed  on  the  march  that  a portion  of  the  cavalry  was  organized  into 
a “dismounted”  command.  On  the  night  of  March  9,  1865,  General 
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Kilpatrick  went  into  camp  with  the  Third  brigade  and  the  dismounted 
men  about  three  miles  in  advance  of  the  remainder  of  his  command. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  ioth,  at  Monroe’s  Cross  Roads,  N.  C.,  a 
large  force  of  Confederates  dashed  into  camp,  capturing  the  wagons, 
artillery  and  many  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  excitement  was  in- 
tense, but  the  dismounted  men  rallied,  opened  a hot  and  destructive 
fire  on  the  enemy,  forcing  them  back  and  recapturing  all  the  stores, 
during  which  twenty-five  Federal  and  seventy-five  Confederate  soldiers 
were  killed.  The  man  who  accomplished  this  splendid  result,  who 
turned  defeat  into  victory  and  won  a brigadier  general’s  star,  was  none 
other  than  the  late  William  Stough,  of  Bryan,  who  entered  the  service 
as  captain  of  a Williams  county  company.  The  Ninth  fought  at  Averys- 
boro  and  Raleigh,  and  after  doing  some  guard  duty  was  mustered  out. 

The  Confederacy  was  crushed,  the  South  was  over-powered  and 
the  citizen  soldiery  was  no  longer  imbued  with  the  military  spirit.  It 
was  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  in  the  minds  of  all.  The  History  of  Will- 
iams county  soldiers  is  a record  of  heroism  and  endurance,  of  which 
every  citizen  should  be  proud.  They  supported  the  flag  on  scores  of 
bloody  battlefields,  and  there  they  fought  and  suffered.  The  roll  of 
honor  shows  nearly  a thousand  killed  and  wounded  in  battle.  The 
graves  of  the  dead  mark  a victorious  pathway  through  many  states  of 
the  Union.  In  many  a charge  our  soldiers  performed  feats  unsur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  war.  They  were  at  the  front  in  many  battles ; 
and,  although  sometimes  repulsed,  they  were  never  dishonored. 

The  field  and  staff  officers  of  the  various  regiments,  in  which  Will- 
iams county  was  represented,  were  subject  to  frequent  change,  there 
being  resignations,  discharges  and  deaths.  A number  of  resignations 
were  due  to  promotions  to  higher  rank  in  the  same  or  other  organiza- 
tions, and  the  places  thus  made  vacant  were  filled  by  promotions.  A 
number  of  line  officers  were  chosen  from  among  Williams  county 
soldiers,  and  usually  promotions  were  made  from  the  companies  where- 
in the  vacancies  occurred.  Some  of  the  Williams  county  officers  are 
given  more  extended  mention  on  other  pages  of  this  volume,  but  it 
will  be  eminently  appropriate  to  mention  a few  of  them  here. 

Col.  Edwin  D.  Bradley,  who  entered  the  service  as  captain  of  a Will- 
iams county  company  with  the  three  months’  troops  and  was  also  the 
first  colonel  of  the  Thirty-eighth  regiment,  was  a veteran  of  the  war 
with  Mexico.  He  was  born  August  28,  1804,  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  of 
English  descent.  After  a preliminary  education  he  read  law  for  a 
couple  of  years,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  studies.  In  1835  he  came  to  Sandusky,  O.,  where  he  engaged  in 
agriculture  until  the  Mexican  war  began,  when  he  commenced  recruit- 
ing a company  for  service.  It  became  Company  F,  with  Colonel  Brad- 
ley as  captain,  and  was  assigned  to  the  First  Ohio  volunteer  infantry. 
He  commanded  this  company  until  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of 
service,  in  June,  1847.  On  his  return  from  Mexico  he  came  to  Will- 
iams county  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business  at  Lockport,  Evans- 
port  and  Stryker,  finally  locating  permanently  at  the  latter  place,  where 
lie  died  a few  years  since.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  secession  move- 
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ment  Colonel  Bradley  was  among  the  first  to  respond,  and  after  a 
short  service  as  captain  of  Company  E,  in  the  Fourteenth  regiment,  he 
was  commissioned  as  colonel  and  raised  the  Thirty-eighth,  or  “Will- 
iams county  regiment.”  Advancing  age  and  failing  health  compelled 
his  resignation  in  February,  1862. 

Charles  Greenwood  entered  the  service  as  captain  of  Company  A,  in 
the  Thirty-eighth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry.  He  was  promoted  to 
Major  of  the  regiment  on  February  6.  1862,  and  to  lieutenant  colonel 
on  November  25,  1863.  He  resigned  his  commission,  August  12,  1864. 
Andrew  Newman  entered  the  service  on  September  I,  1861,  as  first 
lieutenant  of  Company  H,  of  the  Thirty-eighth  regiment.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  captaincy  on  July  19,  1862,  and  to  major  on  November 
3,  1864.  He  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  July  12,  1865. 
Alphonso  A.  Evans  enlisted  as  a private  on  Septemebr  3,  1861,  in 
Company  E,  of  the  Thirty-eighth.  He  was  promoted  to  quarter- 
master sergeant  June  25,  1863;  to  second  lieutenant  of  Company  K 
June  27,  1864;  to  first  lieutenant  of  Company  E January  20,  1865; 
was  appointed  regimental  quartermaster  on  February  3,  1865,  and  was 
mustered  out  with  the  regiment,  July  12,  1865. 

Rev.  John  Poucher  was  the  chaplain  of  the  Thirty-eighth  regiment 
throughout  its  entire  career.  He  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
December  10,  1824.  and  came  to  America  in  the  fall  of  1854,  passing 
the  winter  following  in  Shanesville,  Tuscarawas  county,  O.  In  the 
spring  of  1855  he  engaged  in  milling  in  Bridgewater  township,  Will- 
iams county,  and  continued  in  that  business  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  for  years  being  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Unity  Mills,  at 
West  Unity.  He  joined  the  Central  Ohio  conference  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  church  in  1857,  and  became  widely  known  as  a preacher  of 
that  faith.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Thirty-eighth  regiment  he 
was  elected  by  its  members  and  commissioned  by  Governor  Tod  as 
chaplain  of  the  same,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  While  acting  as  post  chaplain  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  he  received 
a severe  internal  injury  while  assisting  a wounded  soldier  to  the  cars, 
and  suffered  therefrom  considerably ; but  otherwise  he  escaped  un- 
scathed. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  B.  Coons,  of  the  Thirty-eighth,  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  C,  on  August  25,  1861.  He  was  promoted  to 
sergeant  major  on  May  10,  1862,  to  second  lieutenant  March  16,  1863, 
and  to  first  lieutenant  of  Company  I April  13,  1864.  Edward  P.  Mc- 
Cutchen  entered  the  service  as  corporal  of  Company  E of  the  Thirty- 
eighth,  was  appointed  sergeant  February  19,  1862;  promoted  to  ser- 
geant major  February  25,  1864,  and  to  first  lieutenant  of  Company  G 
on  May  18,  1865.  Albert  W.  Dolph  was  mustered  in  as  a private  in 
Company  A of  the  Thirty-eighth ; was  appointed  first  sergeant ; pro- 
moted to  quartermaster  sergeant,  and  afterwards  to  first  lieutenant  of 
Company  D.  Morton  A.  Amadon  enlisted  as  a private  in  Comapny  C, 
was  promoted  to  commissary  sergeant,  and  afterwards  discharged  on 
surgeon’s  certificate  of  disability.  Alfred  Plummer  enlisted  as  a private 
in  Company  E,  promoted  to  hospital  steward,  “veteranized”  and  was 
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mustered  out  with  the  regiment.  John  A.  Baird  enlisted  as  a musician 
in  Company  H,  was  promoted  to  fife  major,  then  to  principal  musician 
of  the  regiment  and  was  mustered  out  September  13,  1864,  on  ex- 
piration of  term  of  service. 

A large  majority  of  the  soldiers  which  comprised  the  Sixty-eighth 
regiment  were  gathered  from  other  counties,  and  consequently  Will- 
iams was  not  extensively  represented  among  the  field  and  staff  officers. 
There  were  three  exceptions,  however,  Charles  Bates  serving  as  regi- 
mental quartermaster,  Martin  Perky  as  chaplain,  and  Jacob  A.  Dor- 
shimer  as  commissary  sergeant.  Dr.  Charles  Bates  was  born  in  Mor- 
row county,  O.,  January  4,  1842,  and  came  to  Williams  county  with  his 
parents  in  1852.  At  the  alarm  of  war  he  was  studying  medicine,  but 
enlisted  at  the  first  call  in  Company  B,  First  Michigan  infantry,  being 
soon  afterward  discharged  on  account  of  illness.  In  November,  1861, 
he  again  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  K,  Sixty-eighth  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  regiment  was  ap- 
pointed sergeant  major,  which  position  he  held  until  his  promotion  to 
second  lieutenant  April  6,  1862.  In  May,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant,  and  in  1864  to  captain,  which  commission  he  declined. 
After  the  war  he  practiced  medicine  at  his  home  in  Columbia,  North- 
west township,  until  his  death,  March  23,  1881. 

The  One  Hundredth  regiment  had  no  field  or  stafif  officers  from  Will- 
iams county,  but  the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  had  three — Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Isaac  R.  Sherwood,  Sergeant  Major  George  H.  Curtis, 
and  Commissary  Sergeant  James  C.  Thomas.  Colonel  Sherwood  is 
given  extended  mention  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  “Official  Honors.” 
George  H.  Curtis  entered  the  service  as  a private  in  Company  H, 
August  20,  1862.  He  was  transferred  to  Company  C in  December,  1863 ; 
promoted  to  sergeant  major  May  1,  1864,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Franklin.  Tenn.,  on  November  30,  1864.  James  C.  Thomas  was  born 
in  Florence  township,  Williams  county,  in  1843.  He  enlisted,  August 
14,  1862,  as  a private  in  Company  C of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh 
Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  soon  thereafter  was  appointed  corporal. 
On  June  13,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  commissary  sergeant  and  was 
mustered  out  with  the  regiment,  June  27,  1865.  For  several  years 
past  he  has  been  connected  with  a book  publishing  establishment,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago. 

There  were  no  field  and  staff  officers  from  Williams  county  in  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Ohio  infantry,  but  in  the  Third  Ohio 
cavalry  there  were  several.  Charles  W.  Skinner  entered  the  service 
on  August  20,  1861  ; was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  Company  H, 
September  14,  captain  October  10,  and  major  of  the  regiment  on 
February  14,  1863.  He  held  the  latter  position  until  September  8, 
1864,  when  he  resigned.  Francis  P.  Gates  also  held  a major’s  com- 
mission in  this  regiment.  He  entered  the  service  as  second  lieutenant 
of  Company  E,  and  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  on  June  20,  1862. 
On  March  5,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  captain  of  Company  H,  and 
on  November  30  was  promoted  to  major.  He  was  mustered  out  with 
his  regiment  on  August  4,  1865.  Joseph  Berry  was  appointed  sergeant 
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of  Company  H;  promoted  to  sergeant  major  of  the  regiment;  to  second 
lieutenant  of  Company  D and  to  first  lieutenant  of  the  same,  but  was 
not  mustered.  He  “veteranized”  and  was  mustered  out  with  Company 
D on  August  4,  1865.  Edward  A.  Haines  entered  the  service  as 
sergeant  of  Company  D;  was  promoted  to  battalion  sergeant  major; 
to  second  lieutenant  of  Company  H ; to  first  lieutenant  of  Company  I, 
and  was  mustered  out  November  25,  1864,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  ex- 
piration of  term  of  service.  Jesse  N.  Squires  entered  the  service  as 
sergeant  of  Company  B ; was  promoted  to  battalion  commissary 
sergeant;  to  regimental  commissary  sergeant;  to  first  lieutenant  of 
Company  H,  and  to  captain  of  the  same.  From  April  3,  1865,  until 
mustered  out,  he  was  on  detached  duty  as  acting  inspector  general  at 
Second  Division  cavalry  headquarters.  William  O.  Johnston  entered 
the  service  as  a private  in  Company  H,  and  was  promoted  to  regimental 
commissary  sergeant.  He  was  a prisoner  of  war  for  a long  time,  and 
was  mustered  out,  April  7,  1865,  at  Columbus,  O.,  on  expiration  of 
term  of  service.  He  afterwards  practiced  law  in  Williams  county,  was 
prosecuting  attorney,  mayor  of  Bryan,  and  moved  to  Tennessee  several 
years  ago.  William  H.  Gardner  entered  the  service  as  a private  in 
Company  H ; was  promoted  to  regimental  saddler  sergeant,  and  was 
mustered  out  June  15,  1865,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  by  order  of  War  De- 
partment. William  Hinman  enlisted  in  the  Third  Ohio  cavalry,  Com- 
pany H,  August  20,  1861 ; took  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  the  pursuit 
and  capture  of  John  Morgan,  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge,  and  was 
discharged  in  August,  1862.  He  re-enlisted  in  the  same  company  and 
regiment  in  1864,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war,  being  in  the 
party  that  pursued  and  captured  Jefferson  Davis.  He  was  mustered 
out  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  17,  1865. 

In  the  Ninth  Ohio  cavalry  Williams  county  was  represented  by  Com- 
pany H,  and  three  of  its  members — William  Stough,  John  Frey  and 
Thomas  D.  Stevenson — achieved  the  distinction  of  being  field  and  staff 
officers.  William  Stough  was  born  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, January  22,  1821,  and  grew  to  manhood  in  Richland  county,  O., 
where  his  parents  moved  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old.  He 
learned  the  cabinet-maker’s  trade,  and  in  .1842  moved  to  the  village 
of  Pulaski  (then  called  Lafayette)  in  Williams  county,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  that  occupation.  In  1852  he  began  merchandising  and  three 
years  later  moved  his  establishment  to  Bryan.  At  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter  he  was  engaged  in  lumbering  and  farming,  but  he 
immediately  turned  his  attention  to  military  affairs  and  soon  had  a 
company  of  one  hundrd  and  twenty  men,  which  became  Company  H, 
Thirty-eighth  regiment,  Ohio  volunteer  infantry.  General  Stough 
served  as  captain  of  this  company,  leading  it  in  all  engagements  until 
the  fall  of  1862  when,  owing  to  ill  health,  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
and  come  home.  Beginning  in  July,  1863,  he  enlisted  a company  of 
cavalry,  which  became  a part  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  cavalry,  and  as 
captain  he  engaged  with  it  in  active  service  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. He  was  appointed  major  of  the  regiment,  and,  on  October  1, 
1864,  was  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel.  The  record  of  his  regi- 
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ment  in  the  Carolina  campaign  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  as 
is  also  General  Stough’s  gallant  service,  for  which  he  was  brevetted 
colonel  and  brigadier  general.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regi- 
ment and  returned  to  Williams  county,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death. 

John  Frey  entered  the  service  as  second  lieutenant  of  Campany  H, 
Ninth  Ohio  Cavalry;  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  and  regimental 
quartermaster.,  and  mustered  out  with  the  regiment,  July  20,  1865. 
Thomas  D.  Stevenson  entered  the  service  September  15,  1863.  He 
was  appointed  saddler  of  Campany  H ; promoted  to  regimental  saddler 
sergeant,  and  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  July  20,  1865. 

Did  space  permit  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  include  the  names  and 
service  of  the  ‘‘men  who  bore  the  guns,”  many  of  whom  performed 
feats  of  daring  and  services  of  incalculable  value  to  the  cause,  wholly 
prompted  by  the  innate  desire  for  national  preservation,  and  without 
the  hope  of  official  reward.  Some  even  declined  promotion  on  the 
conscientious  ground  that  they  would  then  be  serving  for  the  emolu- 
ments and  honors  of  office,  while  the  charge  would  be  groundless  if 
the  salary  remained  at  thirteen  dollars  a month ! Such  conduct  as 
this,  it  seems,  should  be  a sufficient  refutation  of  the  latter-day  doctrine 
that  greed  is  the  only  incentive  to  human  exertion.  There  were  repre- 
sentatives of  Williams  county  in  nearly  every  regiment  organized  in 
Northwestern  Ohio,  Southern  Michigan  and  Northeastern  Indiana, 
either  by  original  enlistment,  transfer  or  promotion ; and  wherever  they 
were,  and  by  whatever  organization  they  were  known,  the  famous 
Buckeyes  always  performed  their  duty,  and  reflected  honor  upon  them- 
selves and  credit  upon  the  noble  State  which  they  represented. 
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THE  LAST  FORTY  YEARS 

ON  January  31,  1862,  a new  weekly  publication  was  launched 
at  Bryan,  entitled  the  Union  Press,  under  the  editorial  man- 
agement of  S.  L.  Hunter,  a son  of  William  A.  Hunter,  of 
Williams  county  newspaper  fame.  It  was  a well-edited 
and  nicely-printed  sheet  and  continued  to  make  its  weekly  visits 
for  a period  of  six  months,  when  William  M.  Starr  having 
purchased  the  Williams  County  Leader,  the  two  papers  were 
consolidated  and  thereafter,  appeared  as  one  publication  under 
the  name  of  Press  and  Leader.  In  August,  1863,  the  latter  part  of  the 
cognomen  was  dropped  and  the  paper  was  issued  as  the  Union  Press. 
In  August,  1865,  Thomas  Starr  purchased  a half  interest  and  the  paper 
was  conducted  by  the  partnership  thus  formed  until  June  1,  1867, 
when  General  Isaac  R.  Sherwood,  having  returned  from  the  war,  laden 
with  honors  and  filled  with  enthusiasm,  repurchased  the  establishment 
and  assumed  editorial  control.  In  1868  General  Sherwood,  having  re- 
ceived the  nomination  for  secretary  of  state  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
resigned  the  editorial  management  into  the  hands  of  Robert  N.  Traver, 
though  the  former  continued  as  publisher.  In  the  issue  of  August  26, 
1869,  General  Sherwood  announced  the  sale  of  the  Union  Press  to 
Gen.  C.  P.  Hayes,  and  in  the  issue  of  October  28,  following,  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Brvan  Press,  which  has  since  been  the  title  of  the 
publication,  and  at  the  same  time  the  dimensions  of  the  sheet  was  con- 
siderably enlarged.  On  July  2,  1874,  General  Hayes  sold  the  Press 
to  D.  B.  Ainger,  and  the  latter’s  salutatory  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
that  date.  General  Hayes  removed  to  Illinois,  purchased  a newspaper 
establishment  there,  and  in  less  than  two  years  after  he  settled  in  that 
state  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  served  two  terms.  Mr.  Ainger 
continued  in  charge  of  the  paper  until  November  15,  1877,  when  he  sold 
to  Bowersox  & Gillis — Charles  A.  Bowersox,  editor,  and  Simeon  Gillis, 
business  manager.  This  firm  continued  until  November  28,  1878, 
when  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Gillis  & Ogle.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1884,  Mr.  Gillis  became  sole  proprietor  and  continued  the  publica- 
tion until  June,  1889,  when  he  sold  the  Press  to  J.  Herbert  Letcher  and 
Carleton  S.  Roe.  On  March  1,  1896,  Mr.  Letcher  retired  from  the 
firm,  since  which  time  Mr.  Roe  has  conducted  the  paper  alone,  and  wc 
may  properly  add,  with  marked  ability  and  success. 

It  will  have  been  noticed,  in  what  has  been  said  concerning  General 
Sherwood  and  General  Hayes  (former  editors  of  the  Press)  that  the 
public  careers  of  those  gentlemen  seemed  to  be  singularly  fortunate. 
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Scarcely  less  so  was  that  of  Mr.  Ainger.  After  his  sale  of  the  Press 
he  immediately  crossed  the  border  and  purchased  a Republican  paper 
at  Charlotte,  Mich.  A year  later  he  was  appointed  to  the  responsible 
and  lucrative  position  of  postmaster  at  Washington  City,  which  office 
he  filled  for  a period  of  a little  more  than  four  years.  He  afterwards 
became  quite  prominent  in  Michigan  political  affairs. 

No  effort  was  made  to  establish  a Democratic  paper  in  Williams 
county,  after  those  recounted  in  a previous  chapter,  until  April  30, 
1863,  when  Robert  N.  Patterson  launched  the  Weekly  Bryan  Democrat. 
Mr.  Patterson  was  a native  of  Delaware,  O.,  where  his  birth  occurred 
January  19,  1831.  He  lived  at  home  until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when 
he  began  learning  the  printer’s  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Buckeye  Eagle 
at  Marion,  Ohio.  He  worked  on  different  papers  in  Ohio  until  1863, 
and  then  came  to  Bryan  and  established  the  paper  named  above,  of 
which  he  continued  publisher  and  proprietor  until  September,  1900. 
He  then  sold  the  property  to  Reuben  L.  Starr,  who  in  a few  months 
transferred  it  to  “The  Democrat  Publishing  Co.”  Under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Patterson  the  Democrat  flourished,  and  it  has  not  lost  any 
of  its  popularity  since  passing  into  other  hands.  For  the  past  forty 
years  Williams  county  has  been  very  creditably  represented  by  news- 
papers, reflecting  of  course  differing  political  views,  but  at  the  same 
time  registering  the  story  of  the  county’s  progress  and  prosperity.  We 
are  largely  indebted  to  the  files  of  these  weekly  publications  for  a great 
deal  of  the  history  contained  in  this  chapter. 

In  February,  1864,  the  Stevens’  Exchange  Bank  complied  with  the 
new  law  regulating  national  banks,  and  became  the  present  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Bryan. 

The  first  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  the  county  was 
organized  at  Bryan  in  December,  1866.  Gen.  William  Stough  was  the 
first  district  commander;  Capt.  L.  E.  Brewster,  district  assistant  ad- 
jutant general  and  secretary;  Sydney  M.  Gleason,  assistant  quarter- 
master of  the  district. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1867,  occurred  the  first  match  game  of 
base  ball  in  Bryan,  and  probably  in  Williams  county.  There  appeared 
to  be  a great  interest  in  the  national  game  that  year,  as  the  people  were 
being  taught  the  distinction  between  it  and  “town  ball”  or  “two  old 
cat.” 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1867  that  Weston,  the  great  pedestrian,  ac- 
complished the  remarkable  feat  of  walking  from  Portland,  Maine,  to 
Chicago,  over  the  post  road — a distance  of  1,228  miles — in  twenty-six 
days.  His  route  lay  through  Williams  county,  and  great  interest  was 
manifested  by  the  citizens  thereof  in  the  walker’s  contest  with  distance 
and  time.  He  passed  through  Bryan  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 23,  but  by  ten  o’clock  a.  m.  the  streets  were  well  filled  with  people. 
Livery  teams  and  private  carriages  were  brought  into  requisition,  and 
hosts  of  people  started  out  on  the  Pulaski  road,  many  going  all  the 
way  to  Stryker.  At  11 130  Weston  left  the  latter  place  and  arrived  at 
Bryan  at  1 142 — making  the  distance,  nine  and  one-half  miles,  in  two 
hours  and  twelve  minutes.  He  made  the  last  four  miles  in  just  forty- 
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eight  minutes  or  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  After  remaining  one 
hour  at  Burke’s  hotel,  in  Bryan,  he  again  took  up  the  line  of  march, 
intending  to  dine  at  Edgerton  and  sup  at  Waterloo,  Indiana. 

The  old  log  jail,  located  on  the  present  site  of  Long’s  drug  store,  had 
by  this  time  (1867)  become  completely  out  of  date  and  insecure,  so 
far  as  confining  prisoners  was  concerned.  Several  escapes,  made  by 
reckless  evil-doers,  caused  an  out-spoken  demand  for  a better  bastile, 
and  in  February,  1869,  the  present  commodious  structure,  at  the  corner 
of  Beach  and  Bryan  streets,  was  completed  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  A.  W.  Boynton.  Among  the  last  of  the  criminals  to  be  in- 
carcerated in  the  old  jail  was  the  notorious  “Sile”  Doty,  who  was 
arrested  at  Burke’s  hotel  in  Bryan  for  stealing  a horse  in  Branch 
county,  Michigan,  and  was  taken  to  Coldwater  the  following  day.  In 
mentioning  the  demolition  of  the  old  jail  the  Democrat  humorously 
stated  that  “Tyler’s  ghost  flitted  to  other  quarters  last  Saturday  night 
at  low  twelve.” 

The  census  report  showed  that  in  1870  the  population  of  Williams 
county,  was  19,485  native  and  1,506  foreign-born  citizens — total, 
20,991.  The  increase  during  the  previous  decade  had  been  4,448. 

The  political  campaign  of  1872,  Grant  and  Greeley  being  the  con- 
testants, aroused  much  political  enthusiasm,  features  of  which  were  the 
tannery  habiliments,  worn  by  the  followers  of  one  candidate,  and  the 
conspicuous  white  hats  representing  loyalty  to  the  other. 

A serious  epidemic,  known  as  the  “epizootic,”  crippled  all  industries 
requiring  the  use  of  horses  during  the  later  part  of  1872,  and  left 
horse-owners  with  diseased  and  imperfect  animals  for  a number  of 
years  afterward.  The  plague  was  universal  throughout  the  country. 

In  1873  Williams  county  sent  the  late  Albert  M.  Pratt  as  a repre- 
setive  to  the  State  constitutional  convention.  Mr.  Pratt  was  born  in 
Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  December  26,  1825,  and  was  a direct  descend- 
ant of  the  Puritans.  He  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm  in  his  native 
county,  and  in  1846  entered  Williams  college,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1850.  In  December  of  the  latter  year  he  came  to  Ravenna, 
Ohio,  began  the  study  of  law  there,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Medina  in  1853.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  came  to  Bryan — then 
a town  of  less  than  five  hundred  inhabitants — and  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  in  which  he  met  with  gratifying  success.  Mr.  Pratt 
was  originally  a Democrat  in  politics,  but  became  a Republican  during 
the  war.  In  addition  to  the  position  of  trust  named  above  he  officiated 
as  mayor  of  Bryan.  He  died  October  13,  1889. 

The  Grange  movement  took  shape  in  this  county  in  1874,  and  or- 
ganizations came  into  existence  all  over  the  county.  Some  of  these 
are  still  in  existence,  though  most  have  been  abandoned.  The  active 
movers  during  the  early  agitation  were  Messrs.  J.  P.  Marsh  of  Jeffer- 
son township;  P.  S.  Garlow  of  Pulaski.  Thomas  Hodson  of  Madison. 
With  these  three  were  associated  other  local  workers  in  various  town- 
ships, among  them  being  the  following:  S.  B.  McKelvey,  Daniel  Thorp. 
Henry  Kimball.  A.  J.  Alvord,  T.  W.  Stocking  and  T.  A.  Bowser.  These 
names  will  all  be  recognized  as  of  men  who  were  leaders  in  all  move- 
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merits  looking  to  the  betterment  of  conditions  generally.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  Thomas  Hodson,  a statement  that  will  lie  corroborated 
by  the  older  residents  of  the  county.  Mr.  Hodson  was  born  in  Naven- 
by,  Lincolnshire,  England,  April  28,  1814,  and  attended  school  there 
until  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  was  put  to  work  on  a farm.  In 
1827  he  was  brought  to  America  by  his  parents,  who  located  in  Rich- 
land county,  Ohio,  and  there  Mr.  Hodson  grew  to  manhood.  He  re- 
moved to  Williams  county  in  April,  1854,  having  previously  purchased 
over  six  hundred  acres  of  land  therein.  For  about  one  year  he  resided 
at  Bridgewater  Center  and  then  located  at  Pioneer,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  giving  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits 
and  also  practicing  law  to  some  extent.  He  was  independent  in  politics, 
voting  for  the  men  and  measures  he  thought  best,  and  did  active  work 
and  made  many  speeches  for  the  establishment  of  his  v’-ews.  He 
possessed  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the  county. 

The  year  1874  is  remembered  as  the  time  of  the  “Women’s  Cru- 
sade.” The  movement  developed  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
though  perhaps  but  few,  if  any,  saloon-keepers  were  driven  out  of 
business,  yet  the  sentiment  created,  no  doubt,  had  a salutary  effect  in 
curtailing  lawlessness  in  the  liquor  traffic. 

In  1873  need  °f  a building  for  the  poor  upon  the  farm  in  Jeffer- 
son township,  purchased  from  John  Hester  in  1872,  gained  official 
action,  and  the  county  commissioners  established  a brick  yard  on  the 
farm  and  let  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  Work  was 
commenced  in  earnest  the  same  year,  and  in  December,  1874,  the  new 
quarters  were  occupied  by  the  county’s  wards,  the  institution  taking 
the  name  of  “Williams  County  Infirmary.”  The  buildings  are  elabor- 
ate and  expensive,  covering  nearly  an  acre  of  land.  The  infirmary, 
proper,  is  a three-story  brick  structure,  conveniently  arranged  for  heat- 
ing with  the  least  possible  danger  of  fire.  An  insane  ward  is  also  pro- 
vided for  the  care  of  patients  designated  as  “harmless  and  incurable.” 
A district  school,  near  by,  affords  the  means  to  properly  rear  and  train 
the  unfortunate  children  who  are  taken  in  charge  at  the  infirmary. 
The  farm  contains  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  and  produces  sur- 
plus products  not  consumed  in  the  institution,  to  the  value  of  about 
one  thousand  dollars  annually.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance,  in- 
cluding outside  relief,  is  about  ten  thousand  dollars  annually.  The 
infirmary  directors  have  supreme  control  and  employ,  subordinate  to 
their  direction,  a superintendent  and  matron,  who  attend  to  the  details 
of  the  institution.  Inmates  who  are  able  to  work  are  employed  on  the 
farm,  or  in  caring  for  stock  and  “choring”  on  the  premises.  Good, 
wholesome  and  substantial  food  is  provided  in  abundance,  as  is  also 
comfortable  and  seasonable  clothing,  and  volunteer  ministers  from  the 
various  churches  in  the  county  supply  the  spiritual  needs.  At  the  time 
of  the  semi-annual  report  in  March,  1905,  there  were  thirty-three  in- 
mates in  the  institution. 

The  first  steam  fire  engine  in  the  county  reached  Bryan  in  1874,  and 
was  considered  a feature  of  sufficient  interest  to  appear  as  an  exhibit 
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at  the  county  fair.  It  was  a Paterson  engine,  and  with  a well  organized 
hook  and  ladder  outfit,  Bryan’s  fire  protection  seemed  impregnable. 

In  August,  1875,  a newspaper  was  established  at  Edgerton,  called 
the  Edgerton  Weekly,  by  H.  A.  Granberry  and  J.  R.  Fusselman.  The 
following  summer  Granberry  assumed  entire  control,  and  ran  the 
journal  till  1877,  when  he  sold  out  to  Sardis  R.  Williams  of  Bryan, 
who  afterwards  located  in  Indiana,  where  he  died  in  1887.  Mr.  Will- 
iams changed  the  name  to  Edgerton  Herald,  ran  the  paper  nearly  a 
year  and  then  turned  it  over  to  its  former  owner,  Mr.  Granberry,  who 
suspended  publication  in  the  summer  of  1882.  The  journal  was  inde- 
pendent in  politics.  Mr.  Granberry  was  a native  of  New  York,  where 
he  was  born  June  21,  1858.  He  came  to  Edgerton  in  1874,  where  he 
attended  school  two  years,  and  while  doing  so  launched  the  first  issue 
of  his  paper. 

A new  weekly  paper  was  established  at  Bryan  in  1876.  The 
Fountain  Citv  Argus,  Shouf  & Williams,  editors,  issued  No.  1 of 
Volume  I on  May  25th.  On  April  26,  1877,  the  name  of  Van  B.  Shouf 
appeared  alone  as  editor  and  publisher;  on  June  7,  following,  Shouf 
& Plummer,  and  in  August,  1879,  Van  Shouf  again  appeared  alone. 
The  Argus  was  radically  Democratic  in  politics,  but  directly  after  the 
October  election  of  1879  it  closed  its  newspaper  life  and  the  material 
was  disposed  of  to  different  parties  at  private  sale.  It  was  generally 
understood,  although  his  name  did  not  appear,  that  Judge  M.  R. 
Willett  was  the  managing  editor  throughout  the  term  of  the  existence 
of  the  Argus.  As  a partisan  Democratic  journal  it  achieved  extended 
notoriety. 

The  Bryan  Light  Guards  were  organized  in  June,  1877,  and  on  July 
6 was  mustered  into  the  State  service,  becoming  Company  E of  the 
Sixteenth  Ohio  National  Guard,  with  J.  O.  Foot,  captain ; C.  F.  Donze, 
first  lieutenant;  A.  B.  Ackerman,  second  lieutenant.  The  sergeants 
were  J.  R.  McNary,  John  S.  Williams,  William  Harding,  John  Evans 
and  Fred  Nunn.  Lieutenant  Ackerman  was  made  quartermaster  of 
the  Sixteenth  regiment.  This  company  has  seen  active  service  under 
various  calls  of  the  State,  in  quieting  riots,  controlling  strikers,  guard- 
ing property,  etc.  It  was  on  active  duty  during  the  court  house  riot 
in  Cincinnati  in  1884,  the  miners’  riots  in  southeastern  Ohio  in  June, 
1894,  and  was  among  Ohio’s  soldiers  at  the  opening  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  exposition  of  1904.  Further  history  of  this  company  is  pre- 
sented in  connection  with  its  services  in  the  Spanish  war.  At  the 
time  of  its  organization  a large  number  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany were  ex-soldiers  of  the  Civil  war,  and  for  several  years  the  com- 
manding officers  were  of  that  class.  William  Harding,  who  served 
for  some  time  as  captain  and  commanded  the  company  during  its  first 
active  service  during  the  Cincinnati  riot,  was  a private  in  Company  C, 
One  Hundred  and  Ninety-fifth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry.  For  years 
he  was  engaged  in  business  in  Brvan,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Defi- 
ance, where  he  now  resides. 

The  Unity  Eagle  was  the  title  of  an  eight-page  weekly  paper  which 
was  started  at  West  Unity  by  the  Grisier  Brothers  in  the  spring  of 
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1878.  J.  W.  Grisier  was  the  editor  and  he  wielded  the  quill  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  1888,  E.  T.  Runnion  purchased  the  newspaper  and  con- 
ducted it  for  a couple  of  years  and  then  sold  to  Olin  Kenyon,  who 
changed  the  name  to  Reporter,  and  has  successfully  managed  it  since. 

On  June  28,  1879,  the  first  number  of  the  Border’ Alliance,  a six- 
column  folio  newspaper,  made  its  appearance  at  Pioneer;  editor,  C.  J. 
DeWitt;  publishers,  the  Alliance  Printing  Company.  In  four  weeks 
the  paper  was  enlarged  to  a seven-column  folio  and  its  name  then  be- 
came the  Pioneer  Alliance ; but  two  years  later  the  name  was  changed 
to  simply  the  Alliance.  It  was  then  enlarged,  July  8,  1882,  to  a six 
column  quarto  and  its  name  changed  to  the  Tri-State  Alliance.  Mr. 
DeWitt  conducted  the  paper  until  a few  years  ago  when  he  sold  it  to 
other  parties ; and  although  changes  have  since  been  made  in  its  man- 
agement, it  still  continues  as  a weekly  representative  of  the  thriving 
town  in  which  it  is  published.  C.  J.  DeWitt,  the  founder  and  first 
editor  of  the  Alliance,  is  a native  of  Steuben  county,  New  York,  and 
came  to  Medina  county,  Ohio,  with  his  parents  in  1847.  He  attended 
Hillsdale  college,  Michigan,  in  1858,  1859  and  i860,  taught  school  and 
was  finally  ordained  as  a Baptist  minister.  He  served  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-second  Ohio  National  Guard  during  the  Civil 
war,  after  which  he  followed  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  west  for 
a number  of  years.  After  disposing  of  the  Alliance  at  Pioneer  he 
went  South  and  engaged  in  the  ministry  there. 

John  Kaufman,  one  of  the  two  first  settlers  in  Bryan,  died  on  No- 
vember 3,  1879.  For  years  he  was  a familiar  and  interesting  person- 
age in  Williams  county.  He  was  born  at  or  near  Little  York,  Pa., 
on  Christmas  day,  1793,  and  but  little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  When 
Baltimore  was  menaced  by  the  British  troops,  in  1814,  he  was  in  that 
city  and  promptly  enlisted  in  the  Thirty-ninth  regiment  of  Maryland 
militia,  and  served  with  it  through  the  battle  of  Long  Point  and  the 
defense  of  Baltimore.  He  came  to  Williams  county  before  the  county 
seat  was  established  at  Bryan  and  in  several  ways  contributed  to  the 
making  of  the  county’s  history.  He  was  employed  to  make  the  brick 
for  the  old  court  house,  and  after  the  completion  of  the  building  he 
was  appointed  door-keeper  to  the  court  room,  a position  he  continu- 
ously held  for  thirty-five  years.  As  a tribute  to  his  memory,  the  court 
house  and  several  county  offices  were  appropriately  draped  with 
mourning  badges  on  the  day  of  his  funeral. 

In  1879  telephone  made  its  first  appearance  in  Williams  county. 
It  was  looked  upon  with  the  same  curiosity  which  met  the  introduc- 
tion of  electric  railways,  in  more  recent  years.  A telephone  exchange 
was  established  at  Bryan  in  1882,  by  which  time  the  new  invention  had 
been  greatly  improved  and  popularized. 

Volume  I,  No.  1,  of  the  Buckeye  Vidette  made  its  appearance  at 
Bryan,  April  22,  1880 — J.  W.  Northrop,  editor,  and  J.  R.  Douglas, 
assistant.  The  Vidette  was  an  organ  of  the  Greenback  party,  and 
early  in  1882  the  material  and  publication  were  transferred  from  Bryan 
to  Columbus.  Later  it  was  removed  to  Salem,  Columbiana  county. 

A small  paper,  called  the  Giristian  Messenger,  was  issued  for  about 
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four  months,  at  Pioneer,  in  1880 — first  appearing  as  a monthly,  then 
as  a semi-monthly,  and  finally  as  a weekly.  Its  aim  was  to  reform  the 
questions  of  politics  and  intemperance  and  to  advocate  strenuous  moral 
measures.  Its  editor  was  Rev.  J.  L.  Rushbridge. 

The  Detroit  division  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  railway 
was  built  through  Williams  county  in  1880.  It  at  once  opened  a mar- 
ket for  the  surplus  farm  and  garden  productions  of  the  rich  agricul- 
tural region  of  which  Montpelier  is  the  center,  and  by  increasing  the 
value  of  such  products  by  establishing  a new  market,  it  conferred 
substantial  benefits  upon  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer  and  the  mer- 
chant. With  this  new  impetus  Montpelier  grew  with  marvelous  strides 
and  is  now  the  most  important  town  on  the  lines  of  the  Wabash  between 
Detroit  and  Chicago,  or  Toledo  and  Fort  Wayne. 

With  a keen  foresight  of  the  advantages  that  would  be  afforded 
Montpelier  by  the  opening  of  the  Wabash  railroad,  on  September  18, 
1880,  Messrs.  Ford  & Smalley  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
Montpelier  Enterprise — F.  M.  Ford,  editor,  and  J.  R.  Smalley,  pub- 
lisher. In  the  fall  of  1882  Mr.  Smalley  retired  from  the  publication 
and  Mr.  Ford  conducted  it  alone  until  November,  1884,  when  he  sold 
the  paper  to  George  Strayer.  Until  this  time  the  Enterprise  had  been 
independent,  ignoring  politics,  but  Mr.  Strayer  hoisted  the  flag  of 
Republicanism  and  continued  to  issue  it  as  an  advocate  of  that  party 
until  January,  1889,  when  Ford  & Willett  became  the  owners,  and  it 
again  assumed  an  independent  position.  In  1903,  Mr.  Willett  severed 
his  connection  with  the  paper,  and  F.  M.  Ford,  the  founder  and  first 
editor,  successfully  pilots  the  Enterprise  in  its  course  of  usefulness  to 
Montpelier  and  Williams  county.  James  R.  Smalley,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Ford  in  starting  the  Enterprise,  is  now  a prosperous 
manufacturer  at  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  1880  showed  a total  population  for  Wil- 
liams county  of  23,821,  a gain  over  1870  of  2,830. 

On  February  8,  1881,  at  Columbus,  O.,  occurred  the  death  of  Dr. 
William  Trevitt,  who  was  well  known  to  all  the  early  citizens  of  Wil- 
liams county,  having  been  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Bryan, 
and  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  location  of  the  county  seat 
there.  He  was  twice  elected  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio,  and  was  con- 
sul to  Valparaiso  under  Pierce  and  Buchanan. 

The  news  of  the  shooting  of  President  Garfield  on  July  2,  1881. 
created  tremendous  excitement.  After  his  long  period  of  suffering,  and 
final  death,  the  citizens  of  Bryan  showed  their  grief  and  sympathy  bv 
holding  a meeting  of  all  creeds  at  the  Armory,  where  the  pastors  of  the 
various  churches  and  others  conducted  a fitting  memorial  service  in 
the  presence  of  a vast  throng  of  sorrowing  people.  All  public  offices 
and  business  houses  were  closed  and  the  court  house  bell  tolled. from 
two  to  four  o’clock. 

In  November,  1882,  the  Herald  having  suspended  publication,  J.  R. 
Smalley  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Observer  at  Edgerton. 
Mr.  Smalley  was  quite  successful  in  his  undertaking  and  after  con- 
ducting the  paper  a few  years  sold  it  to  Anson  Schaeffer,  who  changed 
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the  name  to  Edgerton  Earth.  There  have  been  several  changes  in 
the  ownership  of  the  Earth  since  then,  but  it  has  continued  to  make 
regular  weekly  visits.  The  present  proprietor  is  C.  E.  Miller. 

On  March  22,  1883,  occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Kent,  a 
prominent  resident  of  Williams  county,  and  rendered  more  so  in  a 
historical  sense  in  that  he  established  the  first  drug  store  in  the  county 
and  also  assisted  in  starting  the  first  newspaper,  the  Northwestern. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1884  is  memorable  as  having  been 
more  exciting  in  Williams  county  than  any  preceding  one.  Cleve- 
land and  Blaine  had  the  magnetism  to  solidify  the  ranks  of  their  re- 
spective followers  and  party  lines  were  closely  drawn.  The  young 
men  of  both  parties  organized  marching  clubs  and  wore  uniforms  or 
hats  designating  their  party  affiliations.  The  “Cleveland  and  Hen- 
dricks Clubs”  were  the  organizations  of  the  Democrats,  organized  in 
the  several  towns  of  the  county  and  composed  of  scores  of  stanch  ad- 
herents to  the  principles  advocated  by  “the  man  from  Buffalo.”  The 
different  clubs  united  at  various  meetings  during  the  campaign  and 
kept  the  Cleveland  enthusiasm  at  white  heat.  On  October  7,  a mon- 
ster meeting  was  held  at  Montpelier,  addressed  by  Hon.  W.  H. 
Springer  of  Illinois,  and  others.  The  enthusiasm  was  tremendous  and 
the  “white  hat  brigade”  was  in  its  glory.  The  Republican  clubs  were 
equally  zealous  and  active ; and  though  they  were  denied  the  privilege 
of  seeing  their  chieftain  elected  to  the  high  office  which  he  sought, 
many  of  his  followers  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  him 
during  the  campaign.  Although  Blaine  did  not  come  to  Bryan  in 
his  speech-making  tour,  he  visited  several  neighboring  points. 

The  People's  Advocate  was  the  title  of  a newspaper,  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  was  issued  at  Montpelier  in  June,  1885.  Its  editor  was 
F.  M.  Ford,  who  continued  its  publication  until  January,  1887,  when 
he  disposed  of  the  material  and 'good  will  to  W.  Otis  Willett.  Mr.  Wil- 
lett changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  Montpelier  Democrat,  and  in 
August,  1887,  disposed  of  a half  interest  to  William  H.  Shinn,  who' 
edited  the  Democrat  until  January,  1889,  when  it  was  merged  into- 
the  Enterprise. 

A temperance  paper  was  started  in  Bryan  in  October,  1886,  with 
Maumee  Valley  Prohibitionist  as  its  name.  It  was  a neatly  printed' 
six-column  quarto  and  was  edited  by  W.  J.  Sherwood.  In  Junc? 
1889,  the  plant  was  moved  to  Toledo,  where  the  publication  was  con- 
tinued. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1886,  citizens  of  Bryan,  backed  by  reasonable 
public  confidence  in  the  enterprise,  sank  a gas  well  in  the  southeast 
part  of  town  and  were  rewarded  by  striking  what  appeared  to  be  an 
exhaustless  supply  of  oil.  Other  wells  were  immediately  started  at 
Bryan,  Edgerton  and  Stryker,  at  each  of  which  places  a supply  of  gas 
was  obtained,  and  for  a time  that  substance  was  extensively  used  as 
fuel  in  the  towns  named.  But  the  supply  became  exhausted  in  a com- 
paratively short  time:  and  the  projecting  tubes  of  the  wells  and  oc- 
casional “salubrious”  odors  from  their  vicinity  are  about  the  only  mon- 
uments to  the  memory  of  the  well-meant  efforts. 
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Several  north  and  south  railway  lines  through  Williams  county 
were  long  contemplated  and  discussed,  but  the  one  which  was  finally 
constructed  in  1887  was  ^le  one  originally  known  as  the  Cincinnati, 
Jackson  & Mackinaw,  and  later  as  the  Cincinnati  Northern.  This 
road,  as  originally  projected,  in  1852-3,  was  to  pass,  after  leaving 
Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  county,  through  all  the  county  seats  of  the 
western  range  of  counties  in  Ohio,  until  it  struck  the  Michigan  line 
on  the  north — the  route  embracing  the  several  seats  of  justice  of  Ham- 
ilton, Preble,  Butler,  Darke,  Mercer,  Van  Wert,  Paulding,  Defiance 
and  Williams.  After  the  expenditure  of  a large  amount  in  grading 
and  making  the  road  bed  ready  for  the  ties,  thousands  of  which  were 
made  and  delivered  on  the  line,  where  they  rotted  on  the  ground,  the 
panic  of  1857  struck  the  enterprise  and  placed  a rough  lock  upon  its 
further  progress.  And  in  this  comatose  state  the  project  remained 
until  March  7,  1881,  when  some  energetic  men  revived  it,  and  after  six 
years  more  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  the  road  was  completed  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Jackson,  Michigan.  In  Williams  county  it  passes  through 
Bryan,  West  Unity  and  Alvordton,  crossing  an  east  and  west  road  at 
each  of  these  places,  and  withal  it  is  a source  of  convenience  and  profit. 

Over  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  building  of  the  court  house 
at  Bryan,  when,  in  1888,  a movement  was  started  looking  to  its  repair 
and  enlargement.  For  years  it  had  been  apparent  that  a court  house, 
built  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  pioneer  days,  was  decidedly  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  county  after  forty  years  of  progress  and  increase  of 
both  wealth  and  population.  But  it  was  also  well  understood  that  any 
movement  toward  the  erection  of  a new  building  would  open  the  ques- 
tion of  a removal  of  the  county  seat  and  engender  a strife  between  the 
people  of  different  sections  of  the  county  that  would  be  bitter  in  its  in- 
tensity and  long-standing  in  its  results.  After  the  building  of  the 
Wabash  railroad  through  Montpelier,  that  town  had  increased  rapidly 
in  population,  and  being  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  geographical 
center  of  the  county,  her  citizens  fondly  hoped  and  expected  that  when 
a new  court  house  was  erected  it  would  be  in  their  midst.  It  did  not  re- 
quire the  gifts  of  a prophet  to  foresee  the  inevitable  struggle,  and  while 
the  adherents  of  either  Bryan  or  Montpelier  disclaimed  any  such  in- 
centive for  their  actions,  yet  the  election  returns  for  several  years  prior 
to  1888  showed  that  each  was  getting  ready  for  the  fray.  In  1886  the 
flattering  majority  given  in  Pulaski  township  for  a candidate  for  com- 
missioner, who  was  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  Bryan,  was  answered 
a year  later,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  by  the  defeat  of  a 
candidate  for  representative  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  resided  in 
a rival  town.  These  events,  coupled  with  the  urgent  need  of  a safer 
and  more  commodious  building,  brought  the  court  house  question  to 
the  front  as  a burning  issue  in  the  early  part  of  1888,  and  for  some  time 
such  minor  questions  as  the  election  of  a president,  etc.,  received  little 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  Williams  county  citizens.  On  February 
10,  1888,  a bill  was  introduced  in  the  Ohio  State  senate  authorizing  and 
requiring  the  county  commissioners  of  Williams  county  to  borrow  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  old  court  house  or 
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building  a new  one  at  Bryan.  The  citizens  of  Montpelier  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  defeat  the  bill,  but  their  efforts  availed  them  nothing  and 
it  became  a law  on  March  io,  following.  The  commissioners  decided  to 
erect  a new  building  and  active  operations  to  that  end  were  promptly 
inaugurated.  The  contract  to  tear  down  the  old  court  house  was  let 
to  Samuel  Priest  and  the  old  college  building  on  North  Lynn  street 
was  leased  for  county  purposes  until  the  new  structure  could  be  com- 
pleted. In  the  meantime,  citizens  of  Montpelier  had  not.  given  up  the 
contest.  They  made  application  for  a writ  of  injunction  to  restrain  the 
county  commissioners  from  letting  the  contract  to  build  the  new  court 
house.  A temporary  injunction  was  granted,  but  upon  a hearing,  held 
before  Judge  Sutphen  at  Bryan  on  August  14,  it  was  dissolved  and  two 
days  later  the  contract  was  let  to  Malone  Brothers  & Earhart  of  Toledo, 
the  material  to  be  Berea  stone  and  the  contract  price  of  the  building, 
$107,450.  An  appeal  was  taken  from  Judge  Sutphen’s  decision  to  the 
Circuit  court,  but  that  tribunal  dismissed  the  motion  and  sustained 
Judge  Sutphen’s  decision.  The  first  stone  in  the  foundation  of  the  new 
court  house  was  put  in  position  on  October  1,  and  the  first  brick  in  the 
walls  was  laid  October  22,  1888.  As  the  amount  of  the  first  appropria^ 
tion  ($50,000)  was  less  than  half  of  the  contract  price  of  the  new  build- 
ing, the  legislature,  at  its  session  in  1889,  authorized  the  commissioners 
to  issue  additional  bonds,  not  exceeding  sixty  thousand  dollars  in 
amount.  The  Williams  County  Pioneers’  Association  laid  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  court  house  on  Tuesday,  April  30,  1889,  that  day 
being  chosen  because  it  was  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  first  president  of  the  United  States.  A large  crowd  of  people 
gathered  to  witness  the  interesting  and  impressive  ceremony.  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Bowersox  delivered  the  address ; and  there  was  deposited  in 
the  box,  a history  of  the  location  of  the  county  seat  at  Bryan  and  build- 
ing of  the  old  court  house,  the  act  directing  the  commissioners  to  build 
the  new  court  house,  records  of  all  proceedings  connected  therewith, 
names  of  county  officers,  names  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Pioneers’  Association,  a copy  of  each  newspaper  then  published  in  the 
county,  and  a few  voluntary  contributions.  Work  upon  the  structure 
proceeded  rapidly,  and  in  July,  1891,  it  was  accepted  by  the  commis- 
sioners and  occupied  by  the  county  officials.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
however,  far  exceeded  early  expectations,  the  total  amount  expended  for 
building  and  furnishing  reaching  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  in  round  numbers. 

The  Bryan  electric  light  company  was  formed,  in  1889,  and  the  arc 
light  system  was  put  in  operation. 

The  Montpelier  Republican  was  the  title  of  a paper  started  at  Mont- 
pelier in  1889.  C.  E.  F.  Miller  was  its  editor  and  publisher,  but  its  ex- 
istence was  of  short  duration,  and  after  a few  months  it  suspended 
publication.  A few  weeks  after  its  demise,  Messrs.  George  Strayer  and 
David  Stauffer  launched  the  Montpelier  Leader,  also  a Republican 
paper.  They  continued  its  publication  until  the  building  of  the  Mont- 
pelier-Chicago  branch  of  the  Wabash  railroad  brought  into  existence 
the  new  town  of  Ashlev.  Indiana,  and  then  Mr.  Strayer  removed  the 
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plant  to  the  latter  place  and  commenced  the  publication  of  a paper 
there.  After  a lapse  of  several  months  Theo.  Donellen,  of  California, 
located  at  Montpelier  and  resumed  the  publication  of  the  Leader.  Its 
career  for  several  years  following-  was  decidedly  checkered,  several 
parties  having  charge  of  it  at  different  times,  until  1899,  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Clyde  E.  Thomas,  who  has  guided  its  course 
ever  since.  Under  Mr.  Thomas'  management  the  Leader  has  attained 
a position  in  the  front  rank  among  Williams  county  newspapers. 

The  “grippe”  became  epidemic  in  Williams  county,  in  1890,  when 
there  were  hundreds  of  cases,  many  of  which  were  fatal. 

The  United  States  census  of  1890  showed  a population  in  the  county 
of  24,897,  a gain  in  the  preceding  decade  of  1.076. 

Since  the  trials  of  Tyler  and  Heckerthorn  for  the  murder  of  the 
little  Schamp  boy,  in  1847,  the  judicial  annals  of  Williams  county  have 
been  singularly  free  of  trials  and  convictions  on  the  charge  of  murder. 
On  the  night  of  May  4,  1892.  however,  a blot  was  put  upon  the  record 
by  the  killing  of  Arthur  Brown  within  but  little  more  than  a square 
of  the  court  house,  in  the  village  of  Bryan.  The  motive  for  the  atro- 
cious crime  is  supposed  to  have  been  robbery  and  the  details  of  the 
affair  were  horrifying  in  the  extreme.  George  Burchell,  Michael 
Burchell,  Walter  Plummer  and  William  Elkins  were  charged  with 
the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  in  turn  were  tried,  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  the  Ohio  penitentiary  for  life.  Michael  Burchell 
died  in  prison,  Elkins  and  George  Burchell  were  pardoned,  and 
Plummer  is  still  confined  within  the  gloomy  walls. 

The  Wabash  extension — Montpelier  to  Chicago — was  opened  on  May 
14.  1893,  when  several  additional  passenger  trains  were  put  on  to  ac- 
commodate the  World’-s  Pair  demands. 

The  year  1894  was  characterized  by  the  great  labor  strikes  all  over 
the  country  and  the  exceptionally  “hard  times”  incident  to  and  follow- 
ing a world-wide  monetary  stringency.  Coxey  and  his  army  of  fol- 
lowers marched  through  the  land  enroute  to  Washington,  where  he 
hoped  that  a “petition  in  boots”  would  stimulate  favorable  considera- 
tion of  relief  measures  by  the  congressional  bodies.  But  Coxey’s  in- 
terest in  the  “commonweal”  brought  an  entirely  different  result — he 
was  arrested  for  “walking  on  the  park  grass”  in  Washington.  A few 
of  his  followers  passed  through  Williams  county,  and  “Weary”  Iler, 
the  quartermaster  of  the  “On  to  Washington”  army,  was  a former 
resident  of  Bryan. 

A cyclone,  terrible  in  its  effect  upon  property  and  human  life,  passed 
over  the  northern  part  of  Williams  county,  on  May  17,  1894.  The  sec- 
tion devastated  was  from  fifty  to.  one  hundred  yards  wide  and  extended 
from  the  St.  Joseph  river,  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Montpelier,  to 
a half  mile  south  of  Kunkle — a distance  of  five  miles.  Buildings  were 
lifted  as  though  they  were  so  many  shingles  and  scattered  over  the 
country,  and  four  persons  were  killed,  as  many  more  being  seriously 
injured. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  came  the  declaration  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  and  the  equipment  of  an  army  and  navy  to  combat 
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the  haughty  Spaniard.  In  the  settlement  of  this  trouble,  Williams 
county  responded  with  old-time  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  The  noble  sons 
of  patriotic  sires  promptly  offered  their  services  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  performed  their  duty  with  commendable  devotion.  The  response 
was  so  universal  over  the  land  that  many  were  disappointed  in  not 
reaching  the  scene  of  action ; but  they  had  shown  their  devotion  to 
country  and  sympathy  with  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed.  The 
Williams  county  boys,  mostly  members  of  Company  E of  the  Sixth 
Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  were  off  to  the  rendezvous  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  They  returned  after  a few  months  of  service,  but  were  dis- 
satisfied that  they  could  not  have  done  more.  A grand  reception  was 
accorded  to  the  company  on  its  return,  and  thus  its  members  resumed 
the  thread  of  peaceful  life.  A few  Williams  county  men  reached  the 
scene  of  action  in  the  Philippines,  where  they  rendered  valiant  service 
and  proved  their  worthiness  on  every  field.  The  officers  of  Company 
E of  the  Sixth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry  were:  Captain,  Charles  E. 

Langel;  first  lieutenant,  Samuel  Diehl;  second  lieutenant,  S.  C.  Fisk. 
Eugene  E.  Newman  of  Bryan  was  the  regimental  quartermaster. 

Charles  J.  Shumaker,  Richard  F.  Bolius,  Charles  Sullinger  and 

Waldner,  were  four  Williams  county  boys  who  contracted  disease  in 
the  service  and  died. 

The  Klondike  excitement  was  somewhat  abated  during  the  Spanish 
troubles,  and  many  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the 
new  territory  of  the  far  northwest  were  diverted  from  that  purpose  to 
enter  the  army.  But  Williams  county  had  its  representatives  in  the 
Alaskan  gold  fields,  several  young  men  having  tried  their  fortunes  and 
their  endurance  with  results  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Absorbing  interest  was  manifested  in  the  national  campaign  of  1900, 
as  it  had  been  on  a similar  occurrence  in  1896.  In  both  cases  a dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  state  led  the  successful  party.  In  Williams 
county  the  two  campaigns  were  fought  with  remarkable  vigor  by  the 
adherents  of  each  party  creed. 

The  United  States  census  of  1900  showed  the  population  of  the 
county  to  be  24.953.  By  townships  the  population  was  as  follows : 
Brady,  1,875;  Bridgewater,  1,314:  Center,  1,450;  Florence,  2,483: 
Jefferson,  1,213;  Madison,  1.804  : Millcreek,  1,393;  Northwest,  1,434; 
Pulaski,  4,549;  St.  Joseph,  2,133;  Springfield,  2,341;  Superior,  2,964. 
These  figures  include  the  following  villages  in  various  townships:  West 
Unity,  897;  Blakeslee,  239;  Edon,  740;  Pioneer,  603;  Alvordton,  482; 
Bryan,  3,131  ; Edgerton,  1,043:  Stryker,  1,206;  Montpelier.  1,869. 

Beginning  as  far  back  as  the  70’s,  Northwestern  Ohio,  and  especially 
Williams  county,  was  for  many  years  the  scene  of  disastrous  con- 
flagrations, frequent  in  occurrence  and  plainly  incendiary  in  character. 
Dwelling  houses,  barns,  and  business  houses  with  their  stocks  of  mer- 
chandise, were  in  turn  victims  of  the  fire  fiend,  until  every  citizen  felt 
insecure  and  insurance  companies  preferred  other  localities  in  which  to 
transact  business.  The  state  fire  marshal  and  his  deputies  were  tireless 
in  their  efforts  to  find  the  guilty  parties,  but  year  after  year  passed  by 
with  small  prospect  of  success.  In  May,  1903,  however,  the  Williams 
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county  grand  jury  was  furnished  with  sufficient  evidence  to  cause  them 
to  return  indictments  against  a number  of  men,  charged  with  burning 
different  buildings ; and  so  thorough  had  been  the  work  of  the  officers, 
and  so  complete  the  information  secured,  that  out  of  eighteen  who  were 
arraigned  and  charged  with  such  crime,  sixteen  plead  guilty  and  the 
remaining  two  were  easily  convicted  upon  trial.  It  is  too  early  as  yet 
to  write  the  history  of  these  transactions,  for  it  is  understood  that  there 
are  other  developments  to  follow.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  hoped 
that  a quietus  has  been  put  upon  the  organized  band  who  so  long  plied 
their  nefarious  vocation  in  this  locality. 

The  Twentieth  century  has  started  with  fine  prospects  for  Williams 
county  in  a material  sense.  In  1901  the  Wabash  railroad  built  a branch 
from  Montpelier  to  Toledo;  in  1903  an  electric  railway  from  the  latter 
place  was  built  as  far  west  as  Pioneer,  touching  Alvordton  in  its 
course,  and,  in  1905,  Bryan  and  Stryker  were  given  the  advantages  of 
an  electric  road.  Other  highways  of  travel  and  commerce  are  prom- 
ised, and  with  her  fertile  fields,  thriving  towns  and  excellent  people, 
Williams  takes  a high  rank  among  her  sister  counties  of  the  Buckeye 
State. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


POLITICS  AND  OFFICIAL  HONORS 

WILLIAMS  county  was  organized  the  same  year  (1824)  that 
the  remarkable  presidential  contest  occurred  between 
Jackson,  Adams,  Clay  and  Crawford.  The  administration 
of  Mr.  Monroe  had  been  so  pacific  and  conciliatory  in  its 
measures  that  the  party  lines  previously  existing  had  become 
almost  obliterated,  and  it  appeared  to  be  conceded  that  his 
policy  had  established  “an  era  of  good  feeling.”  Means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  world,  inhabited  by  civilized  people,  were  then  so 
limited,  and  newspapers  and  documents  so  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain 
that  the  political  excitement  among  the  new  settlers  was  not  sufficient 
to  disturb  neighborhood  tranquility.  But  when  the  election,  under  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  was  transferred  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, after  the  meeting  of  congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
1824,  and  when  it  became  known  that,  by  the  decision  of  the  house,  the 
popular  voice  had  been  disregarded  by  the  choice  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  intelligence  of  the  result  finally  penetrated  the  fastnesses  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  Northwestern  Ohio  wilderness,  it  aroused  a feeling 
that  had  a tendency  to  form  political  classification.  But  sharp  party 
lines  were  not  drawn  for  many  years,  and  even  when  they  were  they 
did  not  embrace  candidates  for  the  popular  suffrage  of  a lesser  grade 
than  Federal  and  State  officers,  rarely  extending  to  candidates  for 
merely  local  positions.  In  process  of  time,  however,  political  organiza- 
tions were  formed  upon  a broader  basis,  and  they  contested  for  pos- 
session of  the  smaller  official  plums,  making  the  organization  of 
political  parties,  although  occasionally  broken,  generally  more  com- 
pact. 

Until  1834  the  party  adverse  to  the  Democratic  organization  had  been 
known  as  National  Republicans  and  Anti-Masons,  but  in  that  year  all 
that  were  opposed  to  the  Democracy  formed  a coalition  and  changed 
their  name  to  Whig,  and  under  this  banner  fought  their  battles  until 
1854,  when  a fusion  between  the  Free-Soilers  and  Know-Northings 
was  made,  and  both  elements  combined  under  the  name  of  Republican. 
There  existed,  however,  for  many  years  in  Williams  county,  a small, 
but  brave  and  earnest  body  of  Abolitionists,  who  were  denounced  and 
persecuted  by  both  Democrats  and  Whigs,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
making  assaults  upon  “the  incendiary  Abolitionist.”  But  it  was  only 
upon  this  common  ground  that  the  two  powerful  parties  would  make 
common  warfare.  A woman  of  high  character  and  intelligence,  Miss 
Abbey  Kelley,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  little  band  of  Abolitionists 
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in  the  town  and  county  to  address  a public  meeting  at  Bryan,  was,  after 
her  lecture,  and  while  on  her  way  from  the  place  of  meeting  to  the 
house  of  a friend  where  she  was  a guest,  the  object  of  gross  personal 
insult,  a cowardly  mob  following  her,  making  use  of  coarse  language 
and  even  casting  eggs  at  her  person. 

The  above  statements  were  written  by  the  late  Horace  S.  Knapp, 
and  published  in  Goodspeed’s  history  of  Williams  county.  No  doubt 
there  are  those  yet  living  in  the  county  who  remember  the  incident 
referred  to;  and  the  writer  can  not  refrain  from  calling  the  reader’s 
attention  to  the  great  change  in  sentiment  in  so  short  a time.  The  date 
of  the  happening  was  about  1850,  not  during  the  “Dark  Ages;”  the 
place  was  Bryan.  Ohio,  and  not  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The 
perpetrators  of  the  outrage  called  themselves  “conservative”  men,  who 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  thus  emphasize  their  dislike  of  the  fanatics  who 
were  advocating  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  “conservative”  men  of 
that  day  decried  such  agitation,  because,  they  said,  “it  disturbed  busi- 
ness interests.”  They  were  the  psychological  ancestors  of  those  vain- 
glorious men  of  today,  who  oppose  every  measure  of  reform  that  ap- 
pears abstruse  to  their  benighted  reasoning  powers.  Dear  “conserva- 
tive” reader:  Was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  the  culminating 

achievement  of  this  Christian  civilization,  and  were  the  enemies  of 
human  progress  all  slain  when  the  Demon  of  Slavery  perished?  If  not, 
then  it  is  your  duty  to  study  proposed  reform  measures;  and  in  the 
conflict  of  opinion  your  weapons  should  be  reason  and  logic,  not  sneers 
and  vituperation. 

But  this  is  a digression,  and  we  will  return  to  the  proper  subject. 
At  the  October  election  of  1824 — the  first  one  held  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  Williams  county — Allen  Trimble  received  sixty-one  votes  for 
governor  and  Jeremiah  Morrow  received  six  votes.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  vote  in  the  county  was  very  small,  and  in  fact  it  remained  so 
for  several  years  thereafter.  At  the  presidential  election  of  1836,  Van 
Buren  received  198  votes  and  Harrison  176.  Four  years  later  the 
same  candidates  were  again  in  the  field  and  Williams  county  voted  as 
follows:  Van  Buren,  407;  Harrison,  396.  Mr.  Birney,  the  Abolition 
candidate,  received  no  votes  in  the  county.  The  vote  for  governor  in 
1840  exhibits  quite  as  clearly  the  relative  strength  of  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  in  Williams  county.  Wilson  Shannon  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  and  received  382  votes,  while  Thomas  Corwin, 
the  Whig  candidate,  received  356. 

In  1844,  at  the  state  election  in  October  and  the  presidential  election 
immediately  following,  the  Abolitionists  had  no  candidates  and  the 
Free-Soil  party  was  not  then  in  existence.  At  the  October  election, 
David  Tod,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  received  621 
votes,  and  Mordecai  Bartley,  the  Whig  candidate,  received  488.  For 
president,  Polk.  673 ; Clay,  583. 

At  the  October  election  of  1848,  John  B.  Weller,  Democratic  candi- 
date for  governor,  received  484  votes,  and  Sealniry  Ford,  the  Whig 
candidate,  received  2 69.  In  1845  Defiance  county  had  been  formed, 
taking  away  eight  of  the  most  populous  townships  of  the  county,  and 
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this  will  account  for  the  falling’  off  in  the  total  vote.  In  the  presidential 
•contest  of  the  same  year,  a convention  of  Free-Soilers,  held  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  placed  in  nomination  a candidate  for  the  presidency  and  adopted 
a chart  of  principles  satisfactory  to  nearly  all  the  Abolitionists  and  to 
many  others  of  the  old  parties.  In  Williams  county  the  vote  stood : 
Lewis  Cass  (Dem.),  510  votes;  Zachary  Taylor  (Whig),  328;  Martin 
Van  Buren  (Free-Soil),  154.  Majority  for  Cass  over  Taylor,  182. 

1850 — -At  the  October  election  of  1850,  held  on  the  8th  day  of  that 
month,  for  governor,  Reuben  Wood  (Dem.)  received  in  Williams 
county  601  votes,  and  his  Whig  opponent,  William  Johnston,  402  votes. 

1852 — Franklin  Pierce  (Dem.),  832  votes;  Winfield  Scott  (Whig), 
546;  John  P.  Hale  (Free-Soil  and  Abolition),  160.  Majority  for 
Pierce  over  Scott,  286.  Between  this  and  the  quadrennial  election  fol- 
lowing the  very  name  and  machinery  of  the  Whig  party  had  passed  out 
of  existence. 

1 S55 — At  this  October  election  in  Williams  county,  for  governor, 
Salmon  P.  Chase  (Republican)  received  890  votes,  William  Medill 
(Democrat),  861  votes,  and  Allen  Trimble  (American),  17  votes.  The 
majority  of  the  Republican  ticket  was  elected,  although  the  plurality 
for  Mr.  Chase  was  the  largest.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  the 
political  history  of  Williams  county  where  the  regular  nominees  of  the 
Democratic  party  were  entirely  overthrown  in  a strictly  party  contest. 

1856 — James  Buchanan  (Dem.),  1.022  votes:  John  C.  Fremont 
(Rep.),  1,327;  Millard  Fillmore  (American),  49.  Majority  for  Fre- 
mont over  Buchanan,  305.  Williams  county,  it  will  be  observed,  gave 
a heavy  vote  for  the  Republican  ticket,  increasing  its  vote  of  a year  be- 
fore by  about  fifty  per  cent,  and  its  majority  over  the  combined  vote  of 
its  opponents  was  256. 

i860 — This  contest  terminated  the  “irrepressible  conflict”  between 
the  Free  and  Slave  States,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  had  de- 
clared several  years  previously  that  it  was  destined  to  become,  and,  so 
far  as  law  could  make  it  so,  placed  the  former  master  and  slave  upon 
terms  of  civil  equality.  Williams  county  very  largely  increased  her 
Republican  majority,  giving  to  Lincoln  (Rep.)  a vote  of  1,713,  to 
Douglas  (Dem.)  a vote  of  1,180,  and  to  Bell  (American),  29  votes, 
making  the  majority  for  Lincoln  over  the  combined  vote  of  his  com- 
petitors, 504. 

1863 — There  probably  never  occurred  an  election  in  Ohio  that  pro- 
duced a higher  degree  of  excitement  within  the  state,  or  a more  pro- 
found interest  abroad  than  the  memorable  campaign  of  1863.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  war,  in  1861.  there  had  occurred  no  conflict  that 
would  bear  comparison  in  the  intensity  of  feeling  it  produced,  to  this 
one.  After  the  close  of  the  polls,  on  October  13.  results  were  rapidly 
2’eceived  and  transmitted,  and  the  governor-elect  being  then  a resident 
of  Cleveland,  was,  near  12  o’clock  at  night,  in  possession  of  sufficient 
returns  to  authorize  him  to  transmit  a dispatch  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
then  secretary  of  war,  that  the  entire  Republican  state  ticket  in  Ohio 
had  been  elected  by  a majority  of  about  one  hundred  thousand.  The 
official  vote  in  Williams  county  stood:  Brough.  1,955.  an(t  Yallandig- 
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liam,  1,318.  Of  the  Williams  county  soldiers  in  the  army  362  voted, 
and  of  these  all  cast  their  votes  for  the  Republican  candidates,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  who  voted  for  Vallandigham ; and  three  cast  their 
votes  for  each  of  the  others  upon  the  Democratic  state,  legislative  and 
county  tickets. 

1864 — Lincoln's  (Rep.)  vote,  2,197;  McClellan’s  (Dem.),  1,425; 
Lincoln’s  vote  very  closely  approximating  two-thirds  of  the  total  num- 
ber cast. 

1868 — Ulysses  S.  Grant  (Rep.),  2,280  votes,  and  Horatio  Seymour 
(Dem.),  1,814;  resulting  in  a majority  for  Grant  of  466. 

1872 — At  the  October  election,  this  year,  the  Republican  majority 
was  367 ; but  at  the  November  election,  following,  Grant  received  a 
majority  of  805  votes  over  Greeley,  thus  proving  conclusively  that  the 
latter  was  not  very  popular  with  Williams  county  Democrats.  Indeed 
his  candidacy  seems  to  have  affected  the  October  election,  for  in  1871 
the  Republicans  had  but  199  majority  in  the  county,  and  in  October, 
1872,  they  had  367. 

1876 — Hayes  '(Rep.),  2,701  ; Tilden  (Dem.),  2,546. 

1880 — Garfield  (Rep.),  2,881 ; Hancock  (Dem.),  2,591. 

1884 — Blaine  (Rep.),  2,907;  Cleveland  (Dem.),  2,897. 

1888 — Harrison  (Rep.),  3,072;  Cleveland  (Dem.),  2,976. 

1892— Harrison  (Rep.),  2,723;  Cleveland  (Dem.),  2,554. 

1896 — Bryan  (Dem.),  3.515;  McKinley  (Rep.),  3,191. 

1900 — McKinley  (Rep.),  3.416;  Bryan,  (Dem.),  3,049. 

1904 — Roosevelt  (Rep.),  3,827;  Parker  (Dem.),  2,565.  These 
figures  represent  the  largest  vote  and  majority  ever  given  to  a political 
party  in  Williams  county.  But,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Republicans  have  a clear  majority  in  the  county,  the  presidential 
election  of  1904  is  not  a fair  criterion  by  which  to  judge  its  size.  It  is 
but  stating  a truth  in  history  to  say  that  Mr.  Parker  was  not  a popular 
candidate  with  the  ‘Tank  and  file”  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  es- 
pecially was  this  true  after  he  exhibited  his  weak  conception  of  the 
coinage  question.  With  such  an  independent  character  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  the  field,  many  Democrats  considered  it  an  opportune  time  to 
consign  Mr.  Parker,  “irrevocably,”  to  the  shades  of  political  oblivion. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  great  majority  for  Roosevelt  in  1904,  at 
the  State  election  of  1905  the  vote  for  governor  was  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  unofficial  returns:  Pattison  (Dem.),  3,114;  Herrick 

(Rep.),  3,068;  a Democratic  majority  of  46  votes. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  the  statistics  given,  that  since  1852  the  Republican 
candidate  in  presidential  years  has  carried  the  county,  with  only  one 
exception — 1896.  In  that  campaign  Mr.  Bryan’s  wonderful  person- 
ality, magnetic  force  and  matchless  oratory,  contending  for  a platform 
of  principles  that  was  unequivocal  in  meaning  and  clear  in  expression, 
succeeded  in  arousing  an  interest  in  political  affairs  to  an  extent  seldom 
if  ever  witnessed  before.  In  Williams  county  every  district  school 
house  became  a political  forum,  and  interest  in  everything  else  waned 
while  the  “Battle  of  the  Standards”  was  in  progress.  The  majority 
given  to  Mr.  Bryan — three  hundred  and  twenty-four — was  considered 
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the  greatest  victory,  under  the  circumstances,  that  had  ever  been 
achieved  in  Williams  county.  In  local  and  state  affairs,  however,  an 
independent  spirit  has  been  manifested  more  or  less  ever  since  the 
close  of  the  Civil  war.  The  voters  of  the  county  have  been  generally 
given  to  “scratching”  their  tickets,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  estimate 
results,  particularly  as  regards  candidates  for  county  offices,  until  the 
votes  have  been  officially  canvassed ; and  neither  party  has  for  any 
great  length  of  time  held  all  of  the  official  positions.  In  1878,  the 
Democratic  state  ticket  received  a majority  of  eleven  votes  in  the 
county  and -they  were  also  successful  in  the  state  elections  of  1883,  1884, 
1885,  1887,  1889,  1890,  1896,  and  again  in  1905.  With  these  excep- 
tions, however,  the  Republican  state  ticket  has  carried  the  county  at 
every  election  from  and  including  1855. 

The  first  political  meeting  in  the  county,  north  of  Fort  Defiance, 
was  held  at  Lafayette  (Pulaski)  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1836. 
The  speaker  was  Patrick  G.  Goode,  who  represented  the  district — 
which  included  nearly  all  the  counties  in  northwestern  Ohio — in  the 
legislature  of  1833-34.  The  first  political  convention,  of  which  there 
is  any  account,  was  of  the  Democratic  persuasion  and  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Col.  J.  B.  Kimmel,  at  Williams  Centre,  in  the  fall  prior  to 
the  “two  dollars  a day  and  hard  cider”  year  of  1840.  Colonel  Kimmel 
presided,  and  tradition  says  the  proceedings  were  marked  with  the 
utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling.  The  harmony  and  good  feeling, 
however,  was  not  of  a lasting  nature,  and  did  not  prevail  to  any  great 
extent  a few  years  later. 

The  writer  has  attempted  to  perfect  an  official  list  of  Williams 
county,  including  national,  state  and  county  officers,  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  county  to  1905,  and  also  to  include  with  the  list  biographi- 
cal  matter  concerning  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  borne  the 
official  honors.-  In  some  instances  the  favored  ones  have  passed  away, 
leaving  neither  “kith  nor  kin”  to  preserve  their  record,  while  in  others, 
either  from  indisposition,  churlishness,  cupidity,  ignorance  or  some 
other  cause  those  who  could  have  done  so  have  manifested  no  dis- 
position to  furnish  the  required  information.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  considerable  information  is  here  presented  concerning  resi- 
dents of  Williams  count}*  who  have  held  official  honors.  For  court 
judges  and  officers,  see  chapter  on  Bench  and  Bar,  and  the  biographi* 
cal  department  of  this  work  also  contains  additional  information. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

From  1869  to  1873,  Isaac  R.  Sherwood. 

General  Isaac  R.  Sherwood  has  been  prominent  as  a lawyer,  a 
soldier,  a newspaper  editor  and  a political  leader  during  the  last  half 
century.  He  was  for  many  years  a resident  of  Williams  county.  He 
was  born  August  15,  1835,  and  attended  the  Hudson  River  institute. 
Clarnack,  New  York.  He  graduated  from  Antioch  college,  Ohio,  and 
later  from  the  Western  Law  school  at  Cleveland,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  became  a practicing  attorney.  In  1857  he  established  the 
Williams  County  Gazette,  a Republican  paper,  and  in  t86o  was  elected 
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probate  judge  of  Williams  county.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war, 
April  18,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a private  soldier  in  the  Fourteenth  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry,  and  later  resigned  both  the  office  of  mayor  of 
Bryan  and  the  lucrative  office  of  probate  judge  of  Williams  county  to 
serve  as  a soldier  boy.  At  the  close  of  his  first  enlistment  he  was  made 
a lieutenant  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Ohio  volunteer  infantry, 
and  was  promoted  through  all  the  grades  to  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
and  was  brevetted  a brigadier  general  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Franklin,  Tennessee.  FIc  participated  in  the  first  actual  battle 
of  the  war,  at  Phillipi,  and  in  the  last  one  at  Raleigh.  He  participated 
in  more  than  thirty  actions  during  his  military  career  and  was  repeat- 
edly complimented  for  his  soldierly  conduct.  He  was  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  Freedmeivs  Bureau  of  Florida  in  February,  1865,  but 
resigned  after  filling  the  position  for  a few  weeks.  He  was  elected 
secretary  of  state,  in  1868,  as  a Republican,  over  Thomas  Hubbard, 
Democrat,  by  a vote  of  267,066  to  249,682,  and  was  re-elected  in  1870 
over  William  Heisley,  Democrat,  by  a vote  of  221,708  to  205,018.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-third  congress,  in  1872,  from  the  Sixth  dis- 
trict, Williams,  Fulton,  Henry,  Wood,  Lucas  and  Ottawa  counties,  and 
served  but  a single  term.  He  them  became  an  editor  of  prominence, 
and  was  editorially  connected  with  a number  of  leading  newspapers, 
among  them  the  Toledo  Commercial,  the  Toledo  Journal,  the  Cleveland 
Leader  and  the  Canton  Democrat.  In  1880  he  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Republican  party  and  by  the  Greenbackers  was  twice  elected 
probate  judge  of  Lucas  county.  He  then  affiliated  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  has  in  later  years  been  one  of  the  recognized  and  prominent 
leaders  of  that  party  in  Ohio. 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS. 

From  1851  to  1855,  Alfred  P.  Edgerton ; 1873  to  1875,  Isaac  R. 
Sherwood;  1887  to  1891,  Melvin  M.  Boothman. 

Alfred  P.  Edgerton  never  had  a legal  residence  within  the  present 
limits  of  Williams  county,  but  his  career  was  so  closely  associated  with 
its  early  affairs  and  he  did  so  much  in  contributing  to  its  material  ad- 
vancement, that  its  history  would  not  be  complete  without  a biographi- 
cal mention  of  him.  In  1837,  when  he  located  in  old  Williams  county, 
Mr.  Edgerton  assumed  the  management  of  the  American  Land  Com- 
pany and  the  Hicks  Land  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Hicksville, 
and  there  conducted  those  interests  with  great  success.  Up  to  1852, 
when  the  affairs  of  the  two  companies  were  practically  wound  up,  he 
disposed  of  140,000  acres  of  land  to  actual  settlers.  He  replatted 
Hicksville.  and  added  to  its  commercial  and  general  interests,  and  was 
a man  of  the  most  liberal  and  progressive  ideas.  He  was  a state 
senator  from  1845  to  1847.  1850  he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty- 

second  congress  from  the  Fifth  district,  embracing  Defiance,  Mercer, 
Van  Wert,  Paulding,  Lucas,  Henry,  Putnam.  Allen,  Shelby,  Williams 
and  Hardin  counties,  and  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-third,  in  1852, 
from  the  same  district.  He  was  a Democratic  leader  both  in  the 
legislature  and  in  congress.  He  was  one  of  the  Democratic  opponents 
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of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  in  1855,  which  re-opened 
the  slavery  question  with  renewed  bitterness.  President  Cleveland  ap- 
pointed him  as  one  of  the  civil  service  commissioners,  and  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  office  impartially,  although  he  disagreed  with 
the  president’s  ideas.  He  removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  in  1857, 
and,  in  1862,  became  a resident  of  that  state,  still  retaining  many 
interests  in  Defiance  county.  He  was  born  in  Plattsburg,  New  York, 
in  1813,  and  died  in  1898.  He  was  a most  liberal  patron  of  education 
and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  common  school  system. 

Melvin  M.  Boothman  was  the  only  native  born  citizen  of  Williams 
county  who  ever  represented  his  district  in  congress.  He  was  born  in 
Jefferson  township,  this  county,  October  16,  1846.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  and  followed  farming  until  1864,  when  he  en- 
listed in  Company  H,  Thirty-eighth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  “for 
three  years  or  during  the  war.”  He  served  through  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, and  was  wounded  in  the  assault  upon  Jonesboro,  and  his  left 
leg  was  necessarily  amputated.  He  returned  home  and  followed  teach- 
ing as  a means  of  securing  a higher  education.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  law  department  of  the  Michigan  university,  in  October,  1871, 
with  the  degree  of  L.L.B.  He  was  elected  treasurer  of  Williams 
county,  in  1871,  and  re-elected  in  1873,  holding  the  office  four  years. 
He  then  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  In  1886  he  was  elected,  as 
a Republican,  to  the  Fiftieth  congress  from  the  Sixth  district,  Williams, 
Wood,  Defiance,  Henry,  Paulding  and  Van  Wert,  and  was  re-elected 
from  the  same  district,  in  1888,  to  the  Fifty-first.  He  made  a good 
record  in  congress  and  afterward  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  in  which 
he  successfully  engaged  until  his  death,  March  4,  1904. 

STATE  SENATORS. 

From  i860  to  1862,  Edward  Foster;  1864  to  1868,  Meredith  R. 
Willett;  1874  to  1878,  William  Sheridan,  Jr.;  1906,  William  M.  Den- 
man. 

Edward  Foster  was  born  October  27,  1824,  in  Portage  county,  Ohio, 
and  was  of  English  descent.  His  youth  and  early  manhood  were 
passed  in  Portage,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  spent  at  school.  He 
acquired  a thoroughly  practical  education,  finishing  at  the  Western 
Reserve  college.  In  1844  he  began  the  study  of  law  under  the  in- 
struction of  Judge  Day,  of  Ravenna,  afterward  under  Tilden  & Ran- 
ney,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  fall  of  1846.  In  1846  he  came 
to  Bryan,  engaged  actively  in  his  profession,  and  occupied  a leading 
position  as  a member  of  the  bar  of  Williams  county  until  the  spring 
of  1867,  when,  because  of  ill  health,  he  sold  out  his  practice  and  retired 
to  a less  active  life.  He  became  prominent  in  county  affairs  immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival;  was  president  of  the  Bryan  bank  (now  the 
Farmers’  National  bank)  for  two  years,  and  filled  several  other 
responsible  positions.  Previous  to  the  war  he  acted  in  harmony  with 
the  Democrats,  and  by  them  was  elected  to  represent  the  counties  of 
Williams,  Defiance,  Paulding,  Van  Wert,  Mercer,  Allen  and  Auglaize 
in  the  state  senate.  He  served  in  the  same  session  with  General  Gar- 
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field,  Governor  Cox,  Judge  Key  and  other  men  who  rose  to  prominence. 
While  in  the  senate,  in  1861,  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  and  Lincoln 
issued  his  call  for  troops.  Mr.  Foster  then  took  an  active  part  in  the 
support  of  the  administration  and  afterward  affiliated  with  the  Re- 
publicans. He  died  in  1885. 

Meredith  R.  Willett  was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  Maryland, 
February  6,  1819.  In  1834  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Richland 
county,  Ohio,  and  after  acquiring  such  education  as  the  local  schools 
afforded  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Judge  Hurd  at  Mount  Vernon, 
and  subsequently  of  Stewart  & Newman  at  Mansfield.  Hon.  Sam. 
Kirkwood,  since  governor  of  Iowa,  and  Hon.  Charles  Irvine,  were  fel- 
low students  with  him.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  located  at 
Mount  Gilead,  where  he  practiced  in  partnership  with  Maj.  J.  B. 
Stinchcomb  until  1850,  when  he  went  overland  to  California.  Re- 
turning a year  later,  he  came  to  West  Unity,  Williams  county,  and 
engaged  in  school  teaching.  In  1853  he  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace,  was  soon  afterward  appointed  postmaster,  and  at  the  October 
election  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney,  and  was  re-elected  in  1855. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  probate  judge  of  the  county,  which  office  he 
held  until  1861.  In  1863  he  was  nominated  for  state  senator  by  the 
Democrats  of  the  Thirty-second  district  and  was  elected  by  even  1,800 
majority,  when  the  Republicans  carried  the  state  by  100,000.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1865  by  about  3,000  majority.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
delegate  from  the  state  at  large  to  the  reconstruction  convention  at 
Philadelphia.  Among  his  colleagues  were  Hon.  Henry  B.  Payne, 
Hon.  Hugh  J.  Jewett,  Judge  R.  P.  Ranney,  Gen.  George  W.  Morgan 
and  Judge  Bliss.  The  delegates  from  this  district  were  Judge  Dunlap 
of  Toledo,  and  Judge  William  Carter  of  Defiance.  Mr.  Willett's  last 
official  position  was  that  of  supervisor  of  census  for  this  district,  in 
1880.  He  died  December  16,  1885. 

William  Sheridan,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Greensburg,  Westmoreland 
county,  Pa.,  October  30,  1825.  His  youth  was  spent  on  the  farm,  in 
the  shop  and  in  the  school  house — in  the  latter  both  as  student  and 
teacher.  His  life  was  active  and  his  business  interests  varied.  In  De- 
cember, 1850,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  at  Lockport,  with  the 
late  Colonel  Miller,  under  the  firm  name  of  Miller  & Sheridan.  After 
four  years,  he  disposed  of  his  interest  and  removed  to  Stryker,  where, 
from  1854  to  1865,  he  was  employed  alternately  in  mercantile  trade, 
handling  lumber,  bridge  building  and  farming,  purchasing  a farm  near 
Stryker  in  i860.  In  1865  a company  was  organized  in  Boston,  known 
as  the  Stryker  Oil  Well  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.,  with  a capital 
stock  of  $40,000,  in  which  Mr.  Sheridan  was  a large  stock-holder.  Oil 
was  found  on  his  land  in  paying  quantities  at  a depth  of  860  feet,  but 
the  open  formation  of  rock  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  enter- 
prise. In  1867  Mr.  Sheridan  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  Stryker’s  first  postmaster, 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  mayor,  and  in  1864  was  chief  clerk  in  the 
quartermaster’s  department  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  In  his  own  county 
he  received  the  nomination  for  auditor  and  clerk  of  the  court  of  com- 
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moil  picas,  and  by  the  Ohio  State  Democratic  convention  that  of  comp- 
troller of  the  state  treasury.  He  was  twice  elected  state  senator  from 
the  Thirty-second  senatorial  district,  serving  two  terms,  and  in  1876 
was  a delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  convention,  held  at  St. 
Louis.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  one  of  Stryker’s  most  active  and  enterpris- 
ing citizens. 


STATE  REPRESENTATIVES. 

December,  1843,  Sidney  S.  Sprague;  January  1,  1852,  Thomas  S.  C. 
Morrison;  January,  1854,  Erastus  H.  Leland;  January,  1856,  Schuyler 
E.  Blakeslee;  January,  i860,  Calvin  L.  Noble;  January,  1862,  Philetus 
W.  Norris;  January,  1866,  Elisha  G.  Denman;  January,  1870, 
Schuyler  E.  Blakeslee;  January,  1874,  John  W.  Nelson;  January,  1876, 
George  YV.  Money;  January,  1878,  Francis  M.  Carter;  January,  1880, 
William  Letcher;  January,  1882,  Charles  W.  Bowersox;  January,  1884, 
Solomon  Johnson;  January,  1888,  Robert  Ogle;  January,  1890,  Blair 
Hagerty;  January,  1892,  Joseph  W.  Williams;  January,  1894,  Theo- 
dore S.  Carvin ; January,  1896,  Robert  Starr;  January,  1898,  Orlando 
Bennett;  January,  1900,  William  M.  Denman;  January,  1902,  O.  H. 
Nihart;  January,  1906,  Henry  L.  Goll. 

Schuyler  E.  Blakeslee  was  born  near  Avon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  when 
a child  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
reared  on  a farm,  receiving  in  early  years  an  academic  education,  and 
when  twenty-one  years  of  age  entered  the  law  office  of  Gov.  Seabury 
Ford,  who  resided  at  Burton,  Geauga  county.  Here  he  remained  until 
he  graduated  in  law.  In  1844  he  came  to  Bryan,  where  he  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  February 
7,  1894.  Mr.  Blakeslee  was  a man  of  unusual  mental  endowments 
and  became  one  of  the  recognized  leaders,  not  only  of  the  Williams 
county  bar,  but  also  of  the  bar  of  Northwestern  Ohio.  He  served  as 
commissioner  of  insolvents,  prosecuting  attorney,  and  represented  Will- 
iams county  three  terms  in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  first 
in  1856,  and  then  in  1870  and  1872.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
bills  which  became  laws  of  the  state  and  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  sessions  in  which  he  served.  He  was  an  old-time 
Whig,  but  after  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  was  an  earnest 
soldier  in  its  ranks.  The  county  had  no  better  citizen. 

Elisha  G.  Denman  was  born  in  Knox  county,  Ohio,  about  1820,  and 
resided  there  until  his  removal  to  Williams  county  in  1843.  Here  he 
took  rank  among  the  leading  men  of  the  county  and  was  frequently 
called  to  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  He  was  twice  elected  county 
treasurer  and  represented  the  district  two  terms  in  the  state  legislature. 
During  all  his  life  lie  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  classes  of  people  for 
his  good  judgment,  strict  integrity  and  unfailing  courtesy.  He  died 
March  21,  1877. 

George  Wesley  Money  was  born  March  16,  1824,  in  Fairfax  county, 
Va.  In  early  life  imbibing  a hatred  for  the  institution  of  slavery,  he 
left  his  native  state  and  sought  a home  in  Ohio,  living  for  a while  in 
Richland  county.  In  April,  1850,  he  came  to  West  Unity  and  lived 
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there  for  some  eighteen  months,  when  he  removed  to  the  farm  where 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  the  land  at  that  time  being  covered 
by  an  unbroken  forest.  His  early  education  was  confined  to  the  log 
school-house  of  his  day,  with  the  addition  thereto  of  a five-months’ 
term  at  the  Martinsburg  academy,  in  Knox  county,  under  the  tutorage 
of  Charles  Martin,  in  the  winter  of  1846-47,  his  room-mate  being 
William  Windom,  afterwards  United  States  senator  from  Minnesota. 
Soon  after  his  removal  to  West  Unity,  Mr.  Money  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  township  clerk,  which  office  he  filled  for  several  years,  until,  in 
1854,  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  of  Brady  township  (his  com- 
mission being  signed  by  Governor  Medill  and  Secretary  William  Tre- 
vitt),  which  office  he  held  nearly  twenty-one  years.  On  June  19,  1875, 
the  Republican  party  placed  Air.  Money  at  the  head  of  their  county 
ticket  as  a candidate  for  representative  in  the  state  legislature.  He  was 
elected  at  the  following  October  election,  carrying  the  full  Republican 
vote  of  the  county. 

Francis  M.  Carter  was  born  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  April  11,  1828. 
His  advantages  in  youth  were  limited,  and  he  received  only  a common 
school  education.  He  came  to  Williams  county  in  1850,  and  purchased 
an  interest  in  Dr.  Kent’s  drug  store  and  enlarged  it  to  a stock  of 
general  merchandise.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature 
in  the  fall  of  1877,  and  served  in  the  regular  and  special  sessions  of 
1878  and  1879.  Besides  the  above,  he  held  various  other  positions  of 
honor  and  trust.  He  died  November  11,  1885. 

William  Letcher  came  to  Williams  county  in  a comparatively  early 
day,  soon  became  active  in  business  and  political  circles,  and  for  a 
long  time  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  business  men  and  poli- 
ticians in  the  county.  His  acquaintance  and  business  interests  were 
very  extensive  and  for  years  he  was  probably  the  best  known  man  in 
the  county.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  the  fall  of  1879, 
and  served  one  term.  His  death  occurred  March  25,  1886,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Joseph  W.  Williams,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Williams  county,  Ohio,  April 
15,  1852.  He  attended  the  public  schools  in  his  youth,  afterward  the 
Bryan  normal  school,  studied  his  profession  for  three  years  with  Dr.  P. 
O.  Jump,  of  Bryan,  following  which  he  attended  medical  lectures,  and 
graduated  at  Cincinnati  in  1878.  He  began  practice  the  same  year  at 
Bridgewater  Centre,  in  Williams  county,  in  connection  with  R.  F. 
Lamson,  which  association  was  continued  for  two  and  a half  years, 
when  Dr.  Williams  removed  to  Edon,  where  he  remained  but  six 
months,  and  then  decided  upon  Montpelier  as  a permanent  location.  A 
partnership  was  formed  between  himself  and  Messrs.  John  Allen  and 
J.  W.  Starr,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  drug  business.  In 
1886  Dr.  Williams  was  elected  coroner  of  Williams  county,  but  after 
serving  one  term  declined  a renomination.  In  1891  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature,  but  ill  health  caused  him  to  again  retire  from 
politics,  at  the  end  of  one  term.  In  1902  he  was  elected  auditor  of 
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Williams  county,  but  died  in  January,  1904,  a few  weeks  after  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Theodore  S.  Carvin  was  horn  in  Allen  county,  Indiana,  May  10, 
1850.  When  he  was  hut  thirteen  years  of  age  his  parents  died,  and  he 
remained  with  his  guardian  until  lie  was  sixteen,  attending  school  and 
assisting  in  a store.  He  began  life  for  himself  soon  thereafter,  accept- 
ing a clerkship  in  a drug  store  at  Bryan,  where  he  remained  until  1877,, 
and  then  located  at  Edon,  where  he  purchased  the  drug  store  of  J. 
Aller.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Edon,  and  be- 
came prominently  identified  with  the  business  interests  of  the  place. 
In  1893  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  and  served  one  term. 

RECORDERS. 

The  first  mention  of  this  officer  upon  the  records  is  found  in  the 
journal  of  the  Williams  county  court  of  common  pleas,  of  date  of  April 
5,  1824,  where  it  is  recorded  that  “John  Evans  was  also  appointed  by 
the  court,  Recorder  for  the  county  of  Williams.”  The  following  suc- 
cessors in  this  office  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  service : Horace 

Sessions,  Calvin  L.  Noble,  Jacob  Youse,  Milton  B.  Plummer,  James 
B.  Wyatt,  George  L.  Starr,  Harvey  H.  Wilcox,  Isaac  N.  Sheets,  Robert 
D.  Dole,  Barrett  E.  Conklin,  Thomas  J.  Coslet,  Eli  Swigart,  Benjamin 
F.  Ewan,  Simon  B.  Walters  and  Charles  F.  Eyster. 

Of  the  first  corps  of  officials  for  Williams  county,  probably  none 
occupied  at  that  time  a more  responsible  position  than  John  Evans,  who 
served  in  the  dual  capacity  of  clerk  of  courts  and  recorder.  The  family 
of  this  gentleman  was  widely  known  among  the  early  residents  of  the 
Upper  Maumee  valley.  Coming  from  Kentucky  during  the  first  years 
of  the  last  century,  the  family  lived  for  a time  in  Ross  and  Fayette 
counties,  Ohio,  and,  in  1823,  removed  to  Williams  county,  locating  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Defiance.  Different  members  of  the  family  are 
mentioned  frequently  in  the  early  official  records,  and  the  name  is  pre- 
served to  posterity  in  the  cognomen  of  the  little  village  of  Evansport, 
situated  near  the  boundary  line  between  Defiance  and  Williams. 

Horace  Sessions  was  a gentleman  whose  moral,  social  and  profes- 
sional qualities  were  widely  known  and  highly  valued  throughout 
Northwestern  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  April  16,  1812, 
and  removed  to  defiance  in  1833,  being  the  first  lawyer  to  locate  perm- 
anently in  old  Williams  county.  As  the  result  of  a severe  illness  he 
became  a cripple  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  that  misfortune  caused 
him  to  turn  to  the  legal  profession,  in  which  he  won  a reasonable 
measure  of  both  fame  and  fortune.  When  the  county  seat  was  re- 
moved to  Bryan  he  did  not  follow  it,  but  remained  in  Defiance,  where 
he  practiced  his  profession  for  thirty-five  years.  He  died  suddenly, 
June  6,  1868,  at  Adrian,  Michigan,  where  he  had  stopped  off  to  visit 
a friend,  as  he  was  returning  home  from  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention. 

Jacob  Youse  was  born  in  Franklin  county.  Pa..  September  30.  1820, 
and  came  to  Bryan,  July  24.  1841,  where  he  built  the  first  tannery  ever 
seen  in  the  county  and  followed  the  business  six  years.  In  October, 
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1842,  he  was  elected  county  recorder,  and  in  1845  was  re-elected.  In 
1847  he  was  chosen  justice  of  the  peace  for  Pulaski  township,  and,  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  became  a dealer  in  real  estate,  and  a farmer. 
In  the  fall  of  1857  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Common  Pleas  court,  and 
was  re-elected  in  i860,  proving-  a very  efficient  and  popular  officer.  In 
1864  he  went  to  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  as  superintendent  for  Capt.  W.  A. 
Hunter,  assistant  quartermaster.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war 
Mr.  Youse  was  a Democrat,  but  after  that  he  was  a Republican.  He 
died  April  6,  1888. 

Milton  B.  Plummer  was  a native  of  Ross  county,  Ohio,  where  his 
birth  occurred  January  2.  1818.  He  was  reared  in  Ross  county  to  man- 
hood, where  he  acquired  a fair  district  school  education.  By  trade  he 
was  a woolen  manufacturer,  but  his  life  was  diversified  with  a num- 
ber of  different  employments.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  began  his 
career  as  a school  teacher,  at  which  he  engaged  both  in  his  native 
county  and  in  Williams.  In  November,  1841,  he  came  to  Williams 
county,  stopping  first  in  Springfield  township,  where  he  began  teaching, 
and  Williams  county  was  ever  after  his  home.  In  the  spring  of  1844 
he  moved  to  West  Unity  and  embarked  in  merchandising.  In  1848  he 
was  elected  county  recorder  by  the  Democratic  party  and  moved  to 
Bryan.  In  the  spring  of  1851  he  was  appointed  county  auditor  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Jacob  Bowman,  resigned.  He  continued  as 
such  until  the  term  expired,  afterward  acting  as  deputy  county  audi- 
tor three  years.  He  was  one  of  the  census  enumerators  for  i860,  and 
in  1862  was  appointed  route  agent  on  the  Toledo  & Wabash  railroad. 
In  the  fall  of  1863  he  resigned  this  position  to  fill  the  office  of  clerk 
of  courts  of  Williams  county,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the 
Union  party,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  postal  clerk  on  the  same  rail- 
road on  which  he  had  been  route  agent.  In  1874  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  Bryan  and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1877  was  re-elected  to  the 
latter  position.  He  migrated  to  the  west  in  the  early  9o’s  and  died 
there. 

Robert  D.  Dole  was  born  May  5,  1838,  at  Salem,  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  Williams  county,  in  May,  1854, 
and  worked  at  farming  and  carpentering  until  September  1.  1861, 
when  he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Thirty-eighth  Ohio  volunteer  infan- 
try, as  a private,  from  which  he  was  discharged  November  25,  1863; 
He  then  re-enlisted  as  a veteran,  in  the  same  company  and  regiment, 
and  continued  in  the  service  until  May  25,  1865,  when  he  was  dis- 
charged as  a non-commissioned  officer.  Mr.  Dole  served  through  the 
great  Shiloh  campaign,  and  also  the  siege  of  Corinth ; was  among  the 
first  to  enter  that  city  on  its  evacuation ; participated  in  the  campaign 
from  Corinth,  Miss.,  to  Winchester,  Tenn.,  and  from  there  in  the 
great  forced  march  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  a distance  of  six  hundred  miles, 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  Immediately  after  this  he 
was  in  the  Perryville  and  Crab  Orchard  campaign ; still  later  in  the 
Stone  River,  and  the  Triune  and  Tullahoma  campaigns;  then  in  the 
Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  campaigns : was  among  those  who 
made  the  gallant  charge  up  Mission  Ridge;  and  there,  after  his  re- 
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enlistment  and  veteran  furlough  of  thirty  days,  he  rejoined  the  army 
and  set  out  with  it  and  Sherman  upon  the  great  campaign  against 
Atlanta.  He  continued  with  his  command  until  September  i,  1864, 
when,  at  Jonesboro,  Georgia,  in  that  terrible  charge  upon  the  enemy’s 
works,  he  was  wounded  in  the  left  knee-joint,  which  necessitated  the: 
amputation  of  the  leg*  above  the  knee.  Thus  totally  disabled,  after 
remaining  in  different  hospitals  until  May,  1865,  he  was  discharged, 
having  served  three  years  and  eight  months  at  the  front,  in  active,  hard 
campaigning.  He  returned  home  very  much  emaciated,  and  was  un- 
able to  do  anything  until  January,  1867,  when,  having  been  elected  by 
the  Republicans  to  the  office  of  county  recorder,  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  thereof.  He  was  twice  re-elected  and  served  nine  years.  In 
politics  he  was  a Republican  from  the  organization  of  the  party,  and 
was  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Sixth  Ohio  congressional  district  in 
the  Chicago  convention  that  nominated  the  lamented  Garfield  for  presi- 
dent. In  1881  the  Republicans  again  put  Mr.  Dole  on  their  ticket,  this 
time  for  probate  judge,  against  the  Hon.  Martin  Perky,  who  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  re-election,  and  who  was  successful  at  the 
polls.  In  March,  1882,  Mr.  Dole  was  commissioned  postmaster  at 
Bryan,  which  office  lie  held  for  four  years,  and,  in  1890,  was  appointed 
to  the  same  position  by  President  Harrison.  Mr.  Dole  died  January 
8,  1901. 

Thomas  J.  Coslet  came  to  West  Unity,  Williams  county,  before  the 
Civil  war,  and  during  that  struggle  served  in  the  Third  Ohio  cavalry. 
In  1881  he  was  elected  county  recorder  and  was  re-elected  in  1884. 
In  1892  he  was  appointed  guard  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  and  was  hold- 
ing that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death,  November  26,  1893. 

COUNTY  AUDITORS. 

1824,  Timothy  S.  Smith;  1825,  Thomas  Philbrick;  1825,  George 
Lantz;  1826,  Isaac  Hull,  Jr.;  1826,  George  Lantz ; 1827,  James  W. 
Craig;  1828,  Foreman  Evans;  1828,  Granville  Edmiston ; 1829,  Will- 
iam Secmans;  1836,  George  W.  Crawford;  1837,  William  A.  Brown;: 
1842,  William  A.  Stevens;  1846,  William  McKean;  1850,  Jacob  Bow- 
man; 1852,  Milton  B.  Plummer;  1852,  George  Ely;  1854,  A.  R.  Pat- 
terson; 1856,  Francis  M.  Case;  i860,  Conroy  W.  Mallory;  1868. 
Simeon  Gillis;  1874,  Jacob  Kelly;  1877,  George  Rings;  1881,  Alfred  F. 
Sober;  1882,  George  F.  Sober;  1887,  Albert  C.  Marshall;  1894,  J.  Fred 
Von  Behren ; 1900,  Howard  Friend;  1903.  Joseph  W.  Williams;  1904, 
George  E.  Morris;  1905,  Rufus  Weaver. 

CO U N T Y a ) M M I SS ION  E R S. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  commissioners  begins 
with  the  June  term,  1824,  when  the  first  meeting  was  held  after  the 
organization  of  the  county.  The  names  of  the  commissioners  are  here 
given,  with  the  year  in  which  each  was  inducted  into  the  office:  In 

1824.  Charles  Gunn,  Jesse  Hilton,  Cyrus  Hunter,  Benjamin  Leavell  ; 

1825.  Isaiah  Hughes;  [826.  Nathan  Shirley,  Montgomery  Evans,  Jesse 
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Hilton;  1827,  Sebastian  Sroufe;  1828,  Payne  C.  Parker;  1829,  Pierce 
Evans;  1831,  James  W.  Craig,  Montgomery  Evans;  1833*  Jesse  Hilton  ; 
1835,  J°hn  Stubbs;  1836,  John  Ivingery ; 1837,  John  Rings;  1838,  Oney 
Rice,  Jr.;  1839,  Payne  C.  Parker;  1840,  Albert  Opdycke;  1842,  Levi 
Cunningham;  1844,  John  Stubbs,  Calvin  L.  Noble;  1845,  William 
Sheridan,  George  Ely;  1846,  Harmon  Doolittle;  1847,  Jacob  Bowman; 
1848,  Ezekiel  Masters;  1849,  Robert  Ogle,  Daniel  Farnham;  1850, 
Joseph  Reasoner,  John  Tanner;  1851,  John  Washburn;  1852,  Thomas 
Burke;  1853,  Stephen  B.  McKelvey;  1854,  William  Letcher;  1855, 
Christopher  Brannan;  1856,  Timothy  W.  Stocking;  1858,  Alpheus  W. 
Boynton;  1859,  Daniel  Farnham;  1863,  George  R.  Jov;  1865,  Robert 
Haughey;  1866,  Hiram  Opdycke;  1868,  William  G.  Fish,  Jacob 
Haughey;  1870,  Timothy  W.  Stocking;  1871,  Daniel  Farnham;  1872, 
Eli  Booth;  1873,  John  B.  Grim;  1874,  Clark  Backus;  1875,  P.  S.  Gar- 
low;  1876,  Conroy  W.  Mallory,  Jonathan  Burke;  1877,  George  R. 
Joy;  1879,  George  Webber;  1881,  Alfred  Riley;  1882.  Eli  Wisman; 
1883,  Joseph  F.  Greek;  1885,  John  Brannan;  1886,  William  A.  Brat- 
ton; 1887,  Walter  I.  Pepple;  1888,  Archibald  Pressler;  1892.  John  U. 
Bratton;  1893,  John  F.  Hamet ; 1894,  Benjamin  F.  Morris;  1897, 
John  Brannan;  1898,  Frank  Loring;  1899,  Benjamin  F.  McGrew; 
1902,  Frank  Waterston;  1903,  Marion  R.  Chandler;  1904,  Jeremiah 
Clay. 


COUNTY  TREASURERS. 

The  first  mention  of  this  officer  occurs  in  the  first  day’s  meeting  of 
the  first  session  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  June  7,  1824,  when  it 
was  ordered  that  “Moses  Rice  be  appointed  county  treasurer  for  the 
county  of  Williams,  and  hath  this  day  given  bond  and  taken  the  oath 
of  office."  His  successors  have  been:  1825,  William  Seemans;  1826, 
Benjamin  Leavell ; 1827,  Robert  Wasson;  1832,  William  Dawson; 
1838,  John  Lewis;  1839,  Sidney  S.  Sprague;  1840,  Elijah  Lloyd; 
1842,  John  Cameron;  1846,  Reuben  H.  Gilson;  1850,  William  A.  Hun- 
ter; 1852,  John  Rings;  1854,  Samuel  Ayers;  1856,  Elisha  G.  Dennan; 
1858,  Nathan  B.  Townsend;  i860,  Andrew  J.  Tressler;  1864,  William 
H.  Keck;  1866,  John  B.  Grim;  1870,  Oliver  G.  Smith;  1872,  Melvin 
M.  Boothman;  1876,  Elisha  M.  Ogle;  1880,  John  Bailey;  1884,  Sam- 
uel K.  Swisher;  1888,  George  Ruff;  1892,  George  P.  Elliott;  1896, 
Daniel  Deemer;  1898,  J.  Ellsworth  Scott  ; 1902,  Willard  Bradhurst; 
1906,  Frank  Culbertson. 

COUNTY  CORONERS. 

1824,  John  Oliver;  1826,  Robert  Wasson;  1830,  DeWitt  Mackrel ; 
1830,  William  Preston.  Here  follows  an  extended  period  where  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  office  on  the  records.  1850,  Chauncey  Mattison ; 
1852,  G.  S.  Dunscomb;  1856,  John  R.  Kemp;  1858, George  H.  Rolland; 
i860,  Justus  O.  Rose;  1862,  Quito  H.  Graser;  1864,  Amos  Betts; 
1867,  Ralph  G.  Ely;  1869,  George  Hart;  1871,  Harrison  S.  Kirk;  1873. 
George  W.  Bohner;  1875.  Richard  F.  Lamson ; 1877,  Daniel  C.  Caul- 
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kins;  1879,  Charles  Neblong;  1881,  Frank  O.  Hart;  1885,  Blair  Hag- 
erty;  1887,  Joseph  W.  Williams;  1889,  Clark  M.  Barstow ; 1891, 
Henry  M.  Byall ; 1893,  Lorin  A.  Beard;  1897,  Harry  Wertz;  1899, 
O.  H.  Nihart;  1901,  S.  S.  Frazier;  1905,  E.  A.  Bechtol. 

COUNTY  SURVEYORS. 

1824,  John  W.  Perkins;  1836,  Miller  Arrowsmith ; 1845,  Seth  B. 
Hyatt;  1853,  James  Thompson;  1856,  Charles  W.  Skinner;  1862, 
Chauncey  C.  Stubbs;  1864,  Alvin  T.  Bement;  1868,  Charles  W.  Skin- 
ner; 1871,  James  Paul;  1874,  Emerson  Opdycke;  1877,  James  Paul; 
1883,  Francis  M.  Priest;  1886,  John  A.  Mattoon;  1889,  John  B. 
Grim;  1898,  Selden  Hoadley;  1901,  B.  N.  Doughton. 

PROSECUTING  ATTORNEYS,  CLERKS  AND  SHERIFFS. 

See  chapter  on  Bench  and  Bar. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


RESOURCES  AND  EARLY  ENTERPRISES 


AS  the  main  source  of  wealth  in  Williams  county  is  agricul- 
ture, a chapter  descriptive  of  the  resources  of  the  county 
may  appropriately  be  prefaced  by  an  account  of  the  land. 
The  features  of  topography  are  St.  Joseph  and  Tiffin 
rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  the  few  eminences  that  rise  above  the 
usual  level  of  valley  ' and  upland.  “In  common  with  the 
adjacent  counties  north  of  the  Maumee  river,  its  surface  has  a general 
slope  to  the  southeast,  and  the  highest  land  in  this  portion  of  the  state 
is  in  the  township  of  Northwest,  where  the  general  surface 
lies  from  970  to  1,020  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  where  a 
few  hills  rise  fifty  feet  higher.”  The  altitude  above  sea  level 
at  Stryker  is  719  feet;  Bean  Creek,  698  feet;  the  railroad  track  at 
Bryan  is  771  feet;  at  Melbern,  843 ; at  Summit,  874;  at  Edgerton,  843, 
and  Butler,  Indiana,  is  870  feet.  These  elevations  are  not  much  more 
than  that  of  the  water  of  Lake  Erie,  (573  feet). 

The  southeastern  corner  of  the  county  is  300  feet  lower  than  the 
northwestern,  the  descent  being  gentle,  and,  with  one  notable  ex- 
ception, uniform  throughout.  This  exception  is  occasioned  by  a 
ridge  which  crosses  in  a northeast  and  southwest  direction  just  east 
of  the  St.  Joseph  river.  Topographically,  it  is  a mere  swell  on  the 
surface  of  the  plain,  six  or  eight  miles  broad  at  the  base,  with  a 
maximum  height  of  fifty  feet,  and  not  differing  in  superficial  characters 
from  the  adjacent  country.  All  of  the  country  west  of  this  ridge 'is 
drained  by  the  St.  Joseph  river,  which  flows  southwestward  and,  by 
a junction  with  the  St.  Mary’s  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.>  forms  the  Mau- 
mee. East  of  the  ridge  the  water  is  collected  by  Tiffin  river  (or 
Bean  Creek,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called),  which  crosses  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  county  and  flows  southward  to  the  Maumee 
at  Defiance.  The  small  streams  rise  in  the  main  from  perennial 
springs,  and  are  lively  and  clear,  and  the  beds  of  all  the  streams  rest 
upon  rock.* 

The  indurated  rocks,  being  everywhere  covered  by  a heavy  bed  of 
drift,  have  been  reached  in  this  county  only  by  boring,  and  this  only 
at  a few  places.  A well  drilled  for  oil  at  Stryker,  after  traversing  \2() 
feet  of  drift,  met  the  Huron  shale,  with  a thickness  of  sixty-eight 
feet,  and  underlaid  by  limestone.  Comparing  this  record  with  the 
railroad  levels,  the  base  of  the  Huron  shale  is  shown  to  be  here  fifty 
feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Erie.  Comparing  this,  again,  with  the 

*Prof.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  of  the  Ohio  Geological  Corps. 
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altitude  of  the  same  horizon  at  various  points  along  the  Maumee 
river,  it  appears  that  its  dip  is  to  the  north,  or  northwest,  at  the  rate 
of  seven  or  eight  feet  to  the  mile.  In  adjacent  portions  of  Michigan, 
the  dip,  so  far  as  known,  is  in  the  same  direction;  and  it  is  hence 
presumed  to  be  continuous  through  the  unexplored  interval.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  the  gradual  rise  of  the  county  toward 
the  northwest  is  accompanied  by  a corresponding  and  equal  activity 
of  the  rock  surface.  It  follows  as  probable  that  the  higher  land  is 
underlaid  by  500  feet  of  strata  superior  to  the  base  of  the  Huron 
shale,  and  that  the  upper  portion  of  this  base  belongs  to  the  next 
succeeding  base — the  Waverly.  The  lower  margin  of  the  Huron 
shale  is  in  every  direction  beyond  the  limits  of  Williams  county. 
The  stratagraphical  data  are  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  map  of  the 
country  has  been  made  to  represent,  instead,  the  features  of  the  sur- 
face geology,  which  in  their  relation  to  the  distribution  of  soils  are 
of  more  interest  and  importance. 

The  geology  of  the  soils  is  independent  of  the  underlying  rocks 
and  is  referable  exclusively  to  the  drift;  they  are  divided  into  two 
somewhat  marked  provinces  bv  the  upper  beach  ridge.  This  enters 
Williams  county  at  Williams  Center,  and  passing  with  a nearly 
straight  course,  just  west  of  Bryan  and  Pulaski  and  through  West 
Unity,  crosses  into  Fulton  county,  a half  mile  north  of  the  “Fulton 
Line.”  Its  soil  is  sandy,  and  in  some  places  objectionably  light  on 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  but  the  eastern  slope  affords  everywhere  a 
rich  and  highly-prized  sandy  loam,  which  shades  gradually  into  the 
clay  loam  of  the  plain.  Easy  drainage,  easy  tillage,  and  the  advant- 
age of  building  sites  at  once  pleasant  and  salubrious,  led  to  the 
early  occupation  of  this  land,  and  it  now  bears  prominently  the  visible 
marks  of  prosperity.  A second  ridge,  lying  a little  east  of  the  other 
and  running  from  the  south  line  to  Bryan,  presents  similar  char- 
acters, and  some  sand  ridges  lying  east  of  West  Unity  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  category.  West  of  the  upper  beach  the  surface 
consists  of  unmodified  Erie  clay,  and  the  soils  present  all  the  variety 
of  that  heterogeneous  deposit.  The  major  part  is  a yellow  or  buff 
clay,  with  enough  sand  and  gravel  to  render  it  arable  and  permeable. 
Patches  of  unmixed  clay  are  frequent,  but  small;  and  though  some- 
times friable,  are  more  commonly  very  adhesive  and  difficult  of  man- 
agement. Except  in  swales,  the  accumulation  of  mold  is  inconsider- 
able, but  the  soil  is  retentive  of  vegetable  manures  and  gives  a good 
return  for  their  application.  Carbonate  of  lime  was  originally  very 
abundant  and  remains  on  the  more  level  portions,  but  appears  to 
have  been  washed  from  the  slopes.  Sand  is  rarely  predominant,  but 
in  Northwest  township  a tract  of  two  or  three  miles  area  is  covered 
by  a clean,  yellow  sand.  It  has  for  the  most  part  a subsoil  of  clay 
so  near  the  surface  as  to  render  the  land  valuable,  but  near  Nettle 
Lake  it  is  deep  and  light.  The  country  generally  is  rolling  or  un- 
dulating, and  originally  abounded  with  deep  marshes,  in  which  are 
extensive  deposits  of  marl,  and  peat  or  muck.  Along  the  St.  Joseph 
river,  and  appearing  alternately  on  the  opposite  banks,  is  a strip  of 
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flat,  sandy  land,  nearly  identical  in  character  with  the  bottom  land 
that  forms  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  in  fact  an  ancient 
bottom  or  flood-plain  of  the  St.  Joseph,  formed  when  its  current  was 
checked  by  lake  water  standing  at  the  height  of  the  upper  beach. 
At  Edgerton  this  deposit  has  a depth  of  forty  feet,  and  its  extreme 
width  is  about  one  mile.  It  can  be  traced  northward  as  fai  as 
Pioneer,  but  above  there  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  present  bot- 
tom. Like  most  river  bottoms,  it  forms  a valuable  soil  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  disadvantage  of  occasional  overflow.  East  of  the 
beach  ridges,  and  between  them,  the  plain  is  of  a rich,  friable  clay 
loam,  entirely  stoneless,  and  varied  near  the  ridges  by  streaks  of 
sandy  loam.  It  is  formed  of  fine  material  derived  from  the  Erie 
clay,  and  spread  smoothly  by  lake  currents.  Lying  so  near  level 
that  the  water  of  rains  runs  off  but  slowly,  it  has  accumulated  a 
rich  store  of  vegetable  mold  and  needs  but  thorough  drainage  to 
develop  its  wealth.  This  covers  the  greater  part  of  Pulaski,  Brady 
and  Springfield ; but  in  the  latter  townships  are  some  slight  swells 
exhibiting  the  gravelly  clay  of  the  western  portion  of  the  county — 
truncated  knolls  of  the  Erie  clay  that  were  not  covered  by  the 
lacustrine  deposits. 

Williams  county  contains  no  stone  quarry,  and  the  great  depth  of 
the  drift  forbids  the  hope  that  one  may  be  discovered.  In  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  townships,  bowlders  have  been  found  that  sufficed 
for  the  foundations  of  farm  houses;  but  most  of  the  land  east  of  the 
lake  ridges  lacks  even  these. 

Long  after  Williams  county  was  raised  above  the  sea,  as  a sort  of 
plain,  topped  by  the  ocean-rippled  shales  of  the  Waverly  series ; 
long  after  the  depressions  and  up-raisings  that  accompanied  the  de- 
posit of  the  carboniferous  or  coal-bearing  rocks  to  the  eastward;  and 
long  after  the  streams  of  that  ancient  time  had  cut  away  the  rocks 
to  form  the  valleys  nearly  as  they  are  today,  throughout  a period  of 
erosion  when  the  Alleghany  mountains  were  reduced  from  a height 
of  five  miles  to  something  near  their  present  modest  altitudes — after 
all  this,  the  ice  age  came  and  covered  the  greater  part  of  Ohio  with 
a glacier  sheet  which  completely  enveloped  what  is  now  Williams 
county.  This  county,  therefore,  has  the  same  glacial  history  as  has 
all  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Not  a summit  is  there  that  stood 
above  the  glaciers,  and  the  clay  and  bowlders  that  mark  the  drift 
overlie  all  the  ordinary  high  land  of  the  county.  The  areas  covered 
by  the  drift  furnish  far  more  varied  and  fruitful  soils  than  the  native 
rocks,  and  hence  the  lands  in  Williams  county  take  their  place 
among  the  best  lands  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  county  seat  at  Bryan,  an  un- 
expected source  of  water  wealth  developed  itself,  being  artesian  or 
flowing  wells.  These  famous  wells,  the  first  of  which  were  de- 
veloped in  1842,  have  their  source  in  the  Erie  clay.  They  have  be- 
come so  numerous,  and  the  search  for  them  has  been  so  general, 
that  their  distribution  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  is  pretty 
well  defined,  and  some  explanation  of  them  may  be  given.  They  are 
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found  in  a belt  of  country  which,  in  common  with  the  other  geolog- 
ical features  of  the  vicinity,  has  a northeast  and  southwest  trend. 
Its  western  limit  is  the  more  definite,  and,  through  Defiance  county 
and  the  southern  part  of  Williams,  follows  close  to  the  upper  beach 
line;  the  belt  then  follows  more  to  the  east,  and  terminates  in  Gorham 
township,  Fulton  county.  Its  width  varies  from  two  to  ten  miles, 
and  seems  to  be  affected  by  the  proximity  of  a deep  cutting  stream, 
as  the  Maumee  river,  or  the  lower  course  of  Bean  creek.  The  beds 
of  sand  are  sometimes  isolated  and  dry,  and  sometimes  connected  in 
broad  systems,  through  which  water  percolates,  following  the  descent 
of  the  land.  West  of  the  upper  ridge,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  surface 
at  many  points,  forming  springs  along  the  streams;  and  the  water, 
in  neighboring  deep  wells,  rises  no  higher,  or  but  little  higher,  than 
these  springs.  East  of  the  ridge,  the  unbroken  lacustrine  clay  cuts 
off  the  discharge  through  springs,  as  far  as  the  nearest  deep-cutting 
stream.  This  taps  the  sandbeds  and  lowers  the  head  for  some  dis- 
tance ; but  the  sand,  through  which  the  water  seeps,  affords  sufficient 
resistance  to  maintain  an  artesian  head  near  the  ridge.  The  dis- 
charge, though  copious,  is  sensibly  limited.  Every  new  fountain 
well  diminishes  the  flow  of  those  near  it,  and,  as  the  number  of  wells 
in  a locality  increases,  the  head  is  lowered.  It  is  said  by  older  citi- 
zens that  the  fountain  head  at  Bryan  has  fallen  several  feet  in  their 
recollection,  and  that  many  wells,  which  originally  flowed,  now  have 
to  be  furnished  with  pumps.  The  source  of  this  everwelling  water, 
artesian  and  otherwise,  is,  of  course,  higher  than  the  discharge,  and, 
consequently,  west  of  the  lake  ridges.  Its  perennial  flow  suggests 
a distant  reservoir,  while  the  small  percentage  of  its  mineral  con- 
stituents, and  their  variable  character,  point  to  one  near  at  hand. 
The  superficial,  yellow  portion  of  the  Erie  clay,  is,  in  great  part, 
permeable,  and,  storing  a portion  of  the  water  that  falls  on  it,  yields 
it  gradually  to  the  underlying  sand  beds  whenever  it  touches  them. 

The  mineral  impurities  of  the  well  and  spring  water  of  the  country 
are  as  variable  as  the  constitution  of  the  clay  from  which  they  are 
derived.  The  usual  earthy  carbonates,  constituting  it  “hard”  water, 
are  always  present,  though  not  often  in  great  amount.  Oxide  of  iron, 
accompanied  by  sylphydric  acid,  is  very  common,  and  frequently  in 
considerable  force,  giving  a yellow  coating  to  the  spouts  and  troughs 
that  convey  the  water.  A few  wells  in  various  localities  afford  what 
is  called  “bitter  water.”  This  is  rendered  noxious,  and  fortunately, 
at  the  same  time,  unpalatable,  by  the  presence  of  iron,  alum  or  per- 
haps copperas. 

The  data  of  the  development  of  agriculture  in  Williams  county  is 
the  life  story  of  the  pioneers  who  cleared  away  the  forests,  and  of 
the  sturdy  and  faithful  workers  who  have  been  their  successors. 
Concerning  them,  much  information  is  given  in  the  township  chapters 
of  this  work.  What  has  been  achieved  in  the  eighty  years  since  the 
organization  of  the  county,  as  well  as  what  are  the  principal  lines  of 
farm  work,  are  told  in  the  figures  of  the  crops  of  the  present,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  the  year  1904.  The  great  crop  of  Williams 
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county  is  corn,  to  which  31 ,377  acres  were  devoted  in  the  spring  of 
1903.  The  crop  of  course  varies  from  year  to  year,  but,  in  1903,  it 
was  1,295,270  bushels.  The  wheat  crop  comes  next,  for  as  is  well 
known  this  cereal  does  best  in  the  drift  lands  of  the  northern  part  of 
t'he  State.  In  fact,  the  glacial  drift  throughout  the  old  northwest 
territory  makes  possible  the  great  wheat  crops  and  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Williams  county  had  13,475  acres  in  wheat  in  1903,  and 
the  yield  was  231,349  bushels,  according  to  the  agricultural  statis- 
ticians. Over  twenty-three  thousand  acres  are  devoted  to  meadow 
hay,  with  a product  of  thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred  tons,  and 
17,392  acres  to  clover,  with  a yield  of  22,713  tons  of  that  sort  of  hay. 
These  figures  we  suppose  are  given  approximately,  as  everyone  is 
aware  that  statistical  figures  of  this  sort  are  no  more  than  approxi- 
mations at  the  best.  The  potato  crop  in  1903  was  about  75,000 
bushels,  the  onion  crop  23,000  bushels.  The  yield  of  oats  was  796,- 
137  bushels,  of  rye  3,157,  and  of  buckwheat  379.  There  was  no 
broom  corn  reported  in  the  county,  but  there  were  770  gallons  of 
sorghum  made.  The  maple  syrup  production  was  estimated  at  6,524 
gallons  and  the  bees  made  nearly  nine  thousand  pounds  of  honey. 

The  fruit  yields  were  estimated  as  follows : One  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  thousand  bushels  of  apples,  ninety-six  bushels  of  peaches,  140 
bushels  of  pears,  forty-eight  bushels  of  plums,  430  bushels  of  other 
small  fruits,  and  10,380  pounds  of  grapes. 

In  the  way  of  live  stock  the  county  had  5,820  horses,  13,735  cattle, 
22,863  hogs,  22,178  sheep.  The  wool  clip  was  164,225  pounds.  The 
milk  sold  was  451,567  gallons  in  addition  to  that  used  by  owners  of 
cows,  and  nearly  750,000  pounds  of  butter  were  made.  The  eggs 
gathered  were  estimated  at  842,110  dozen. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  state  board  of  equalization  of  taxes 
there  are  129,520  acres  of  arable  or  plow  land;  74,233  acres  of  mea- 
dow or  pasture  land,  and  59,044  acres  besides,  classed  as  uncultivated 
or  wood  land,  making  a total  of  262,797  acres  of  farm  lands,  which 
were  assigned  a value  for  taxation  by  the  State  board,  of  $5,225,612. 

No  county  in  Northwestern  Ohio,  probably,  possesses  better  ele- 
ments to  guarantee  prosperity  to  an  agricultural  organization  than 
does  the  county  of  Williams.  Except  the  waters  of;  Nettle  Lake,  which 
is  small  in  size,  and  those  that  form  river  and  creek  channels,  there  is 
not  a waste  acre  in  the  county.  An  agricultural  society  was  founded 
in  1856.  Levi  Cunningham  and  David  Morrow  were  prime  movers 
in  the  enterprise  and  were  prominent  in  the  organization.  In  Octo- 
ber, of  the  above  named  year,  the  society  gave  its  first  regular  fair, 
and  although  the  premiums  offered  were  small  in  amount,  the  at- 
tendance was  large,  and  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  were  much  en- 
couraged. This  fair  was  held  on  the  court  house  square.  Grounds 
were  afterwards  obtained  near  town  and  exhibitions  were  held  there 
annually  until  1885,  when  the  early  organization  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Union  Agricultural  society  of  Williams,  Fulton  and  Defiance 
counties  was  organized  at  West  Unity,  in  1857,  and  a fair  was  held 
there  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The  officers  of  the  association 
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were  Dr.  G.  W.  Finch,  president;  Swain  Pierce  and  John  Kunkle, 
vice-presidents;  N.  S.  Snow,  secretary;  Benjamin  Borton,  treasurer; 
J.  S.  Prickett,  Asher  Ely,  John  Miller,  and  G.  R.  Richardson,  man- 
agers. Fairs  were  held  with  considerable  success  for  several  years, 
but  on  account  of  the  war  breaking  out,  in  1861,  it  was  thought  best 
not  to  hold  a fair  in  1862,  and  the  organization  soon  afterwards  went 
out  of  existence. 

In  1885,  another  agricultural  society  was  organized  in  Williams 
county,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  annual  exhibitions  at  Montpelier, 
with  Robert  Ogle  as  president ; W.  S.  Boon,  vice-president,  and 
George  Strayer,  secretary.  The  directors  were  W.  S.  Boon,  Jacob 
Leu,  Franklin  Brannan,  Robert  Ogle,  M.  E.  Griswold,  George 
Strayer,  W.  W.  Kunsman,  Fred.  Fulton,  William  Clark,  Chet.  Hollo- 
way, Hugh  Brandon,  Simon  Waterston,  John  U.  Bauer,  Adam  Lat- 
tanner  and  Alfred  Riley.  This  organization,  with  changes  in  per- 
sonnel from  year  to  year,  maintained  successful  fairs  until  1898,  when 
the  last  one  was  held  by  that  organization.  A new  association  was 
then  formed  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Williams  County 
Agricultural  society,  the  grounds  and  equipments  were  purchased 
from  the  old  association,  and,  beginning  with  1900,  very  satisfactory 
and  prosperous  exhibitions  have  been  held  annually.  There  are 
reasonably  large  horticultural  interests  in  the  county  and  consider- 
able attention  is  given  to  the  growing  of  fruits,  fine  exhibits  being 
made  in  this  line  at  the  agricultural  fairs. 

Granges  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  were  organized  in  Williams 
county,  in  1874,  the  principal  movers  being  John  P.  Marsh,  Peter  S. 
Garlow,  Thomas  Hodson,  Stephen  B.  McKelvey,  Daniel  Thorp, 
Henry  Kimball,  A.  J.  Alvord,  Timothy  W.  Stocking  and  J.  A.  Bow- 
ser. John  P.  Marsh  of  Jefferson  township,  was  prominent  in  the 
farmers'  organizations,  and  devoted  considerable  attention  to  matters 
affecting,  the  welfare  of  the  husbandmen. 

Peter  L.  Warren,  of  Brady  township,  is  prominent  among  the 
horticulturists  of  Northwestern  Ohio,  and  having  devoted  a great  deal 
of  thought  to  the  subject,  contributes  valuable  articles  to  the  public 
press  upon  Horticulture. 

Benjamin  F.  Kniffin  has  been  perhaps  the  most  extensive  horse 
breeder  in  Williams  county.  He  was  born  in  Huron  county,  O.,  in 
April,  1827,  and  comes  of  a family  devoted  to  farming  and  stock 
raising.  After  he  came  to  Williams  county,  in  1865,  he  immediately 
became  engaged  in  the  stock  business,  also  giving  some  attention  to 
blooded  horses  and  sending  some  out  to  the  racing  fields.  Among 
these,  “Belle  Gibson’  was  perhaps  the  most  noted  throughout  North- 
western Ohio. 

In  1892,  the  Bryan  Fair  Company  was  organized,  mainly  bv  U. 
A.  Wynn,  Oscar  Eaton,  W.  H.  Taylor,  C.  H.  Masters  and  Frank 
Yesbera.  The  association  leased  a tract  of  land  off  Main  street,  just 
north  of  the  L.  S.  & M.  S.  railroad,  and  built  a mile  track.  A meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  fall  of  1892,  devoted  entirely  to  racing,  but  for 
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some  reason  or  other  no  more  meetings  were  held.  It  had  been 
intended  to  hold  annual  fairs,  but  the  project  never  materialized. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  pioneers  were,  of  course,  after  providing 
a shelter,  to  raise  something  to  eat.  There  was  game  in  abundance — 
venison,  wild  turkey  and  bear  meat.  Corn  was  the  great  cereal  crop, 
and  out  of  it  was  made  a coarse  meal  and  corn  bread,  and  a good 
deal  of  whiskey.  Wheat  was  grown,  and  in  time  took  the  place  of 
corn  as  an  article  of  human  food.  Potatoes  were  easily  grown,  but 
were  not  so  popular  then  as  now.  Fruit  was,  of  course,  very  rare  at 
first,  but  there  was  an  abundance  of  wild  berries  which  served  very 
well. 

Next  to  food  the  great  necessity  was  clothing,  and  it  was  no  small 
task  to  obtain  it  from  “back  east’'  unless  one  were  content  with  what 
the  new  country  afforded.  The  home  manufacture  of  buckskin 
clothes  was  not  uncommon,  as  well  as  the  weaving  of  flax  shirts. 
“Linsy-woolsy”  suits  were  considered  full  dress,  except  for  the  dan- 
dies or  the  city  men  of  imposing  rank  and  station.  Buckskin  was 
considered  good  material  for  moccasins  until  tanneries  were  intro- 
duced, and  then  men  skilled  in  the  handling  of  leather  went  from 
cabin  to  cabin  to  make  footwear  for  the  people. 

Following  the  most  primitive  manufactures  came  the  production  of 
woolen  yarn  and  cloth,  flouring  and  saw  mills,,  blacksmith  shops  and 
forges. 

The  pioneer  farmers  in  some  sections  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  corn  meal  themselves,  using  what  was  facetiously  termed  the 
“Armstrong”  mill.  A solid  stump  was  cut  square  on  the  top  and  a 
cavity  burned  out  in  it,  and  when  cleaned  out  this  became  the  mortar, 
in  which  corn  was  put  and  vigorously  pounded.  The  product  was 
sifted  through  sieves  made  by  stretching  deer  hides,  when  green,  over 
hoops  and  puncturing  them  with  small  holes  when  dry.  Coffee  mills 
of  good  size  were  brought  into  Ohio  by  many  settlers,  and  some 
member  of  the  family  was  kept  busy  at  the  grinding. 

The  first  water  power  mills  of  the  settlers  were  “corn  crackers,” 
supported  by  two  large  canoes  anchored  in  some  stream  where  the 
current  was  rapid.  Between  the  boats  was  left  a chute  for  the  water, 
in  which  the  motor  wheel  hung  and  revolved.  Primitive  methods, 
such  as  have  been  described  above,  may  not  have  been  employed  by 
the  first  settlers  in  the  present  limits  of  Williams  county,  but  the 
older  people  will  call  to  mind  by  the  descriptions  given  the  story  of 
the  hardships  experienced  in  the  earlier  days  of  Ohio’s  history. 

Water  power  was,  of  course,  chiefly  depended  upon  for  the  early 
industries.  Consequently  they  clustered  mainly  along  such  streams 
as  St.  Joseph  river.  Bean  creek,  Nettle  creek,  Beaver  creek,  etc. 
Some  of  these  pioneer  enterprises  arc  described  in  the  township 
chapters  and  some  may  here  be  briefly  mentioned. 

In  October,  1833,  John  Perkins,  with  his  sons,  Isaac  and  Garret, 
and  son-in-law,  John  Plummer,  removed  from  Brunersburg.  He 
was  also  accompanied  by  John  Moss,  George  Lantz,  Henry  Jones 
and  a Mr.  Hood,  and  they  all  established  themselves  on  Beaver 
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creek,  where  they  named  their  colony  Lafayette.  John  Perkins 
built  a grist  and  saw  mill  on  the  creek,  which,  it  is  believed,  was  the 
first  grist  mill  erected  within  what  are  now  the  limits  of  Williams 
county.  Mr.  Perkins  was  one  of  the  most  notable  pioneers  of  this 
section  and  served  as  county  surveyor  for  years.  He  also  was  one. 
of  the  associate  judges  of  the  first  courts  held  in  the  county. 

Samuel  Holton,  an  early  settler  of  St.  Joseph  township,  located 
one  mile  north  of  the  present  site  of  Edgerton  and  there  built  the 
first  saw  mill  ever  built  in  the  township.  It  stood  on  the  banks  of 
Fish  creek  and  was  built  as  early  as  1830.  It  was  operated  for  many 
years,  but  finally  fell  into  decay,  was  torn  down,  the  dam  destroyed, 
and  the  waters  of  Fish  creek  allowed  to  flow  on  unvexed  to  the  St. 
Joseph  river.  This  mill  antedated  the  Perkins  mill  at  Pulaski  by 
about  three  years,  and  it  was  doubtless  the  first  saw  mill  to  be 
operated  in  the  present  Williams  county.  It  was  not  a grist  mill, 
although  some  time  after  its  construction  a rude  contrivance  was 
placed  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  grinding.  Every  mark  of  these 
pioneer  improvements  has  long  since  been  obliterated,  and  a stranger, 
riding  along  the  banks  of  the  creek,  would  hardly  dream  that  at  that 
point  existed  an  important  and  flourishing  industry  in  the  early  days 
of  the  county.  Later,  a grist  mill  was  built  at  West  Buffalo,  which, 
for  many  years,  did  the  milling  for  the  people  of  the  four  townships 
cornering  there. 

In  the  winter  of  183;  and  spring  of  1836,  John  Snider,  John  Coy, 
and  Jacob  Coy  built  a grist  mill  at  Evansport,  which  was  considered 
a grand  thing  for  the  adjoining  country.  In  1857,  Kingsland  & 
Chase  built  a grist  mill  in  the  west  part  of  Stryker,  which  was  the  first 
one  built  in  Springfield  township.  About  1855,  John  C.  Chappius 
bujilt  what  is  known  as  the  “Eagle  Mills”  at  Stryker,  and  as  the 
other  mill  had  burned  afterward,  “Eagle  Mills”  was  left  as  the  only 
one  in  Springfield. 

In  1836,  Walter  Coleman  built  the  first  grist  mill  in  Brady  town- 
ship. This  mill  was  run  by  ox-power;  but  we  are  informed  that  the 
first  wheat  that  was  raised  in  that  township  was  ground  in  Perkins’ 
mill  at  Pulaski.  It  is  told  that  Isaac  Ritchey,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  took  his  gun,  and,  shouldering  two  bushels  of  wheat,  carried  it 
from  West  Unity  to  the  Pulaski  mills  without  once  laying  down  his 
burden.  On  his  return  trip  he  killed  a deer,  which  he  also  shouldered 
and  brought  home  with  his  grist.  Mr.  Ritchey  died  at  West  Unity 
in  1879,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-one.  About  1852,  Rings,  Ben- 
son. Dawson,  Calvin  and  Vail  erected  a flouring  mill  in  the  east  part 
of  West  Unity.  It  was  subsequently  removed  to  Bryan  by  John  A. 
Simon  and  was  operated  there  for  years. 

About  1842,  Jacob  Bowman  constructed  a strong  dam  on  Lick 
creek,  near  where  the  stream  is  crossed  by  the  Center  and  Bryan 
road,  and,  with  the  help  of  eight  or  ten  hired  men,  excavated  a long 
race  across  the  large  bend  in  the  stream,  on  sections  24  and  25,  in 
Center  township.  Near  the  terminus  of  the  race  he  erected  a two- 
storied  frame  grist  mill  and  placed  therein  two  sets  of  buhrs,  one 
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for  wheat  and  the  other  for  corn.  These  mills  were  conducted  quite 
successfully  for  many  years  and  became  well-known  and  well-patron- 
ized, saving  long  journeys  through  bottomless  roads,  to  distant 
places.  Henry  Ruse  purchased  the  grist  mill  after  a number  of 
years  and  placed  in  it  a steam  engine.  The  mill  being  destroyed  by 
fire,  he  rebuilt  it,  but  after  a number  of  years  it  was  burned  again  and 
the  site  was  then  abandoned  for  such  purposes.  The  first  “grist 
mill”  in  Center  township,  however,  was  conducted  by  Sebastian 
Frame,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  township,  in  the  summer 
or  autumn  of  1833.  He  erected  a small  building  on  his  farm,  in 
which  he  placed  a small  set  of  “niggerhead”  buhrs  to  be  used  in 
'‘cracking  corn.”  It  was  located  on  a branch  of  Lick  creek  and  was 
operated  by  water  power,  and,  later,  by  horse  or  ox  power. 

In  1838,  a grist  mill  was  built  on  the  St.  Joseph  river,  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Florence  township,  by  Elias  Depew  and  John  D. 
Martin,  and  from  the  start  they  had  a fair  patronage.  The  lumber 
which  was  used  in  its  construction  was  prepared  at  a saw  mill,  near 
by,  and,  of  course,  consisted  wholly  of  native  wood.  It  has  been 
stated  that,  before  the  erection  of  this  grist  mill,  a small  run  of  buhrs 
had  been  placed  in  the  saw  mill  and  used  to  crack  corn  for  the  few 
families  who  lived  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  place.  Mr.  Martin 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  mill,  about  1840,  to  John  Depew,  a brother 
of  Elias,  and  about  four  years  later  the  brothers  transferred  their  in- 
terests in  the  same  to  William  Seemans.  After  a few  years,  the  mill 
was  again  sold  and  continued  operating  under  various  ownerships 
until  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  war,  when  the  dam  was  destroyed 
and  was  never  rebuilt.  In  early  years  the  mill  was  widely  known, 
more,  perhaps,  from  the  accommodations  afforded  settlers  than  from 
any  capital  merit  of  the  flour  produced.  Great  trouble  was  ex- 
perienced in  preserving  the  dam  in  times  of  high  water,  owing  to  the 
sandy  nature  of  the  soil  used  in  its  construction;  and  for  this  reason 
the  mill  would  not  have  been  successful  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
cellent patronage  extended  it. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  hardships  of  the  early  days,  the  following 
incident  is  told  of  David  Singer,  Sr.,  who  was  among  the  first  settlers 
of  Florence  township : At  one  time,  for  four  weeks,  his  family  lived 

without  any  bread  whatever,  their  only  food  consisting  of  rice  soup 
and  wild  meat.  They  had  a little  money  and  tried  to  buy  a small 
quantity  of  potatoes  that  had  had  the  eyes  cut  out;  but  they  failed, 
the  owner  saying:  “I  will  not  sell,  as  I can  live  on  potatoes  without 

eyes,  but  cannot  on  money.”  Finally,  Mr.  Singer  started  to  mill  with 
his  grist  on  his  back,  going  first  to  Denmark,  but  failing  there  he 
went  on  to  Jacob  Dillman’s,  who  could  not  help  him,  and  thence  on 
to  Brunersburg.  At  the  expiration  of  almost  a week  he  returned 
home,  carrying  seventy  pounds  on  his  back  and  being  completely 
worn  out  with  his  load  and  with  fasting. 

In  1856,  Andrew  Sheline  erected  a grist  mill  at  Edon.  The  struc- 
ture was  two-storied,  about  30x30  feet,  contained  two  sets  of  buhrs 
and  was  operated  by  a steam  engine.  John  Aller  bought  an  interest 
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in  it  about  i860,  and  a few  years  later  the  building'  was  moved  to 
another  spot  and  used  for  different  purposes. 

Andrew  Ferrier  and  his  sons  moved  from  Coshocton  county,  irk 
1835,  and  erected  the  first  grist  mill  in  Jefferson  township,  on  Beaver 
creek,  in  1837.  His  wife  and  self  built  the  dam  of  cobble  stones. 
The  building  was  of  legs.  The  wheat  was  ground  and  then  con- 
veyed to  the  second  story  by  hand.  The  miller  put  the  unbolted 
flour  in  a hole  in  the  floor,  while  the  patron  turned  the  reel  with  the 
bolt  on.  In  this  way  the  early  settlers  in  that  vicinity  procured  their 
flour.  The  old  gentleman  was  a Presbyterian  minister.  Prior  to 
his  advent,  and  before  any  other  mills  were  established,  the  residents 
of  that  part  of  the  county  had  to  go  to  Brunersburg  for  their  flour 
and  corn-meal  and  pirogue  it  up  Bean  creek.  It  would  take  from 
four  to  six  days  to  make  a trip,  and  when  they  did  arrive,  oftimes, 
the  flour  made  “sick  bread.” 

In  1844,  a dam  was  constructed  across  the  Little  St.  Joseph  river, 
at  Bridgewater  Center,  and  a rude  frame  structure  was  erected,  in 
which  was  placed  machinery  for  a saw  mill.  In  a short  time,  a small 
set  of  “nigger-head”  buhrs  were  placed  in  an  apartment  of  the  build- 
ing and  used  for  about  eight  years.  How  well  the  settlers  appre- 
ciated this  rude  grist  mill  will  never  be  thoroughly  understood,  for 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  hardships  and 
privations  that  were  encountered  by  the  pioneers.  The  stones  were 
about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  the  bolt  was  made  of  muslin.  The 
mill  was  discontinued  many  years  ago.  In  about  the  year  1848, 
Elias  Depew  erected  a very  large,  three-storied  frame  grist  mill  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Bridgewater  township,  on  the  St.  Joseph 
river.  The  structure  was  about  40x60  feet,  containing  three  or  more 
run  of  stone,  and  it  required  the  united  labor  of  over  one  hundred 
men  three  days  to  erect  the  heavy  frame  work.  After  the  mill  had 
done  an  excellent  work  for  the  township,  about  1861,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  under  somewhat  suspicious  circumstances. 

At  just  what  time  the  early  residents  of  Superior  township  secured 
the  blessing  of  a grist  mill  in  their  midst,  is  uncertain;  but  there  is 
good  authority  for  stating  that  among  the  very  first  buildings 
erected  on  the  present  site  of  Montpelier  was  a grist  mill,  erected  by 
Daniel  Tucker  and  a Mr.  Huston,  and  located  near  the  spot  of  the 
present  structure. 

In  1854,  Philetus  W.  Norris  built  a grist  mill  at  Pioneer,  the  mo- 
tive power  of  which  was  steam,  and  two  sets  of  buhrs  did  the  grind- 
ing. This  mill  became  one  of  the  substantial  institutions  of  Pioneer, 
and  from  the  first  met  with  an  excellent  patronage,  under  various 
owners  who  succeeded  Mr.  Norris. 

Notable  among  the  present  flouring  mills  of  the  county  arc  the 
Bryan  City  Mills;  the  Montpelier  City  Mills,  established,  in  1861,  by 
Joseph  Diebely ; the  mill  of  D.  D.  Keiss  in  Edon ; the  Phoenix  Flour- 
ing Mills  at  Pioneer,  run  by  H.  Hawk;  one  at  West  Unity,  run  by 
the  Unity  Mill  Company,  and  one  or  two  small  mills  in  other  portions 
of  the  county. 

10 
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A woolen  factory  was  started  in  Edgerton,  in  the  early  6o’s,  and 
for  years  following  did  a thriving  business. 

At  one  time  there  was  a nourishing  woolen  factory  at  Bryan,  but 
its  site  is  now  covered  by  buildings  devoted  to  other  industrial  enter- 
prises. 

A woolen  factory  was  erected  in  West  Unity,  in  1865,  by  George 
Rings,  L.  Grant  and  others.  The  present  owners  are  the  Unity 
Mill  Co.  In  1881,  a knitting  department  was  added  and  additional 
help  employed,  some  of  the  finest  knitting  work  in  the  country  being 
turned  out. 

In  about  the  year  1846,  Daniel  Wertz  erected  a building  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Center  township,  in  which  he  placed  the  necessary 
machinery  for  carding  wool  and  dressing  cloth.  The  motor  for 
operating  the  mill  was  water  from  the  stream  on  which  the  building 
was  situated.  A considerable  quantity  of  wool  was  taken  to  his  mill, 
where  it  was  carded,  after  which  it  was  taken  home,  spun,  woven 
into  cloth  and  returned  to  the  mill  to  be  fulled  or  dressed.  The 
mill  had  all  it  could  do  during  the  wet  months — the  only  times  it 
could  operate.  It  did  a paying  business  for  about  ten  years  and 
was  then  discontinued. 

In  1866,  Andrew  Sheline  and  Joseph  Allomong  erected  a three- 
story  frame  building,  40x60  feet,  at  Edon,  designing  the  same  for  a 
woolen  factory.  Three  looms,  one  jack  of  220  spindles,  a set  (three 
machines)  of  forty-eight  inch  manufacturing  cards,  a twenty-four  inch 
double-roll  card,  a picker,  a napper,  a dresser,  a fuller,  a scourer  and 
an  excellent  engine  were  placed  in  this  building.  At  that  time,  just 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  woolen  fabrics  commanded  almost  fabulous 
prices,  and  at  first  an  excellent  business  of  carding,  spinning,  weav- 
ing and  dressing  was  done,  there  being  not  less  than  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds  of  wool  used  during  each  of  the  first  two  or  three  years. 
For  several  years  after  that,  from  fifty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand 
pounds  were  used;  but  after  that  the  business  decreased  to  an  aver- 
age of  about  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  About  1870, 
Allomong  sold  his  interest  to  Sheiine,  and  the  latter,  in  1881.  sold 
to  his  son,  Eli  R.  Sheline,  who  still  conducts  the  business. 

Joseph  Spindler  started  a tannery  in  Edgerton,  soon  after  that 
town  was  started.  He  continued  in  the  business  there  for  a number 
of  years,  making  good  leather  and  having  a fine  patronage. 

Tn  1842,  Jacob  Youse  established  a tannery  in  Brvan  and  operated  it 
until  1848,  when  he  sold  it  to  William  R.  Bowlbv.  During  the  six 
years  it  was  managed  bv  Mr.  Youse  it  was  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing industry  in  the  place.  A.  M.  Rolls  also  engaged  in  the 
business  for  a time,  but  for  many  years  past  Brvan  has  had  no 
tannery. 

Von  Behren  & Shoner  started  a tannery  in  Stryker,  in  1862.  Three 
years  later.  Von  Behren  bought  Mr.  Shoner’s  interest,  and  soon  there- 
after H.  G.  Shaffer  bought  a half  interest  in  the  establishment. 

A tannery  was  built  in  Montpelier,  as  early  as  1848,  but  after  a 
few  years  it  was  abandoned. 
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Snowdon  & Schenk  erected  a tannery  at  Pioneer,  about  1867, 
sinking  some  ten  or  twelve  vats.  The  property  changed  owners 
many  times  and  the  business  was  continued  for  years.  A great 
quantity  of  excellent  leather  was  turned  out. 

It  is  thought  that  Chauncey  Wells  burned  the  first  kiln  of  brick 
ever  manufactured  in  Williams  county.  The  kiln  was  located  at  W est 
Unity  and  the  event  occurred  during  the  early  history  of  that  village. 

The  first  store  in  St.  Joseph  township  was  established  by  Payne 
C.  Parker  in  the  now  "deserted  village”  of  Denmark,  in  1836. 
Daniel  Farnham  clerked  for  him  about  four  months  that  year,  and,  in 
1840,  started  a store  himself  on  his  farm.  He  rafted  lumber  down 
the  St.  Joseph  river  to  Fort  Wayne  and  with  the  proceeds  purchased 
his  stock  of  goods.  It  is  said  that  he  kept  his  first  stock  in  a box 
under  the  bed;  but  at  any  rate  he  prospered,  remained  on  the  farm 
until  1855  and  then  moved  his  store  to  Edgerton.  Still  later  than 
Farnham,  George  Long  started  a general  store  at  his  residence  on 
the  Bellefontaine  road,  kept  his  goods  in  the  sitting-room  of  his 
house  and  did  a big  business  with  the  surrounding  farmers.  He 
afterwards  built  a store  building  near  his  residence  and  did  business 
there  until  1864,  when  he  bought  out  John  Ainsworth,  at  Edgerton, 
and  entered  into  business  there.  The  first  stock  of  goods  was 
brought  to  Edgerton  bv  the  railroad  company  and  afterward  sold  to 
William  Hill. 

In  the  fall  of  1841,  William  Yates  brought  with  him  from  Wayne 
county,  where  he  had  formerly  been  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness, a stock  of  goods  with  which  he  opened  up  the  first  store  in 
Bryan.  His  freights  were  transported  from  Defiance  in  wagons 
drawn  by  ox-teams,  and  three  days  were  consumed  in  making  the 
distance,  which,  in  a straight  line,  would  be  eighteen  miles.  In  De- 
cember, 1855,  the  store  and  dwelling  of  Mr.  Yates  were  burned 
and  he  retired  from  the  business.  The  three  merchants  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  him  were,  in  order  of  time,  D.  M.  Crall,  Jacob 
Boyer  and  Charles  Case.  Alonzo  Rawson  opened  the  first  stock  of 
goods  at  Lafayette  (since  changed  to  Pulaski),  in  a house  built  by 
himself,  and  afterward  sold  to  A.  W.  Boynton,  when  Mr.  Rawson 
removed  from  the  county. 

Blinn  & Letcher  (Chester  Blinn  and  William  Letcher)  started  a 
store  in  Stryker  in  the  fall  of  1853  and  did  business  there  for  several 
years,  and  E.  W.  Fuller  was  also  one  of  the  first  dry  goods  mer- 
chants of  that  village. 

Augustus  F.  Hull  sold  the  first  goods  in  Brady  township,  and  the 
first  store  opened  in  West  Unity  was  conducted  by  a Mr.  Hastings. 
The  merchants  in  that  village,  in  1847.  were  Plummer  & Cline,  G. 
H.  Nitchey  and  Ayers  & Co.  In  the  spring  of  1848.  Rings  & Benson 
started  a store  there  and  did  a flourishing  business  up  to  the  vear 
1855,  when  Mr.  Rings  died.  Plummer  & Cline  quit  business  in  the 
summer  of  1848,  and  in  the  fall,  S.  Walker  of  Adrian,  moved  in  and 
did  a good  business  for  several  years.  In  the  year  1850.  Seth  Linds- 
ley  opened  a dry  goods  store  in  West  Unity,  and  in  1851,  A.  T. 
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Tressler  opened  a stock  of  general  merchandise.  About  a year  after- 
wards Mr.  Lindslev  moved  to  Stryker,  and,  in  1859,  Mr.  Tressler 
located  in  Bryan. 

In  1836,  Jacob  Bowman  opened  a general  store  in  Williams  Cen- 
ter, and  about  the  same  time  John  D.  Martin  opened  another  at  the 
same  place.  These  stores  furnished  all  sorts  of  useful  articles  needed 
in  the  backwoods,  and  almost  any  kind  of  produce  was  taken  as  pay- 
ment. Deer  skins  were  for  many  years  almost  legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  obligations.  Money  was  very  scarce  and  other  mediums 
of  exchange  were  sought  and  found.  So  many  yards  of  calico  were 
worth  so  many  pounds  of  butter;  so  many  pounds  of  sugar  or  coffee 
were  worth  so  many  deer  skins  or  hams,  or  dozens  of  eggs  ; and 
such  a pair  of  hoots  was  worth  such  a hog,  or  such  furs.  Estimates 
of  value  were  thus  made  from  the  self-regulated  law  of  supply  and 
demand  with  the  various  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  settlers. 
Stores  were  not  opened  in  villages  alone,  they  were  kept  in  farmers’ 
houses.  Many  of  the  settlers  placed  in  their  cabins  dry  goods,  gro- 
ceries, hardware,  queensware,  etc.  In  January,  1848,  Giles  H.  Tom- 
linson opened  a store  in  Williams  Center  with  a general  stock  of 
goods  which  he  brought  from  Bryan — where  he  had  previously  been 
in  business — and  continued  in  such  business  until  1862.  Freeman  & 
Freedy  opened  a store  soon  after  1848,  and  about  the  same  time 
Ruse  & Tharp  did  likewise.  A Mr.  Boyd  of  Defiance,  sent  a stock 
of  goods  to  be  sold  at  Williams  Center,  and  Bowman  & Core  opened 
a store  there  also,  but  they  finally  sold  out  at  auction.  Gower  Bros, 
began  business  there  during  the  Civil  war  and  for  a number  of  years 
conducted  a fair  business.  They  were  succeeded  by  Garver  & Wal- 
ker. Hugh  Mills  opened  a store  in  1861  and  continued  until  1877. 
David  Lovejoy  built  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Melbern,  in  which  he 
opened  a small  grocery,  about  1866.  In  about  1871,  William  Thomas 
opened  a general  stock  of  goods  there. 

Benjamin  C.  Pickle,  an  old  settler  and  an  excellent  citizen,  started 
an  ashery  at  Union  Corners,  in  Florence  township,  at  a very  early 
day,  and  at  the  same  time  sold  goods  from  a small  stock  he  kept  on 
hand.  Several  small  stores  were  started  in  various  parts  of  that 
township,  until  at  last  the  foundation  of  villages  led  to  their  discon- 
tinuance. In  Edon,  a man  named  Herbert  built  a small  plank  house, 
about  1856,  and  began  selling  from  a stock  of  notions.  Robert  Smith 
located  there  about  1858  and  built  a storehouse  in  which  he  placed 
a general  assortment  of  goods.  Two  or  three  years  later  he  sold  the 
stock  to  George  Huber,  who  did  a lucrative  business  until  1866  or 
1867,  when  he  sold  to  Cook  & Eichelberger,  both  of  whom  retired 
from  business  in  a few  years.  John  Aller  and  George  Ball,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Aller  & Ball,  opened  a store  in  Edon  about  1868. 
but  after  a few  years  retired.  R.  A.  Leonard  and  J.  K.  Deal  were  the 
first  merchants  in  Blakeslee,  after  the  birth  of  the  town  in  1881,  but 
they  were  small  grocery  establishments,  and  J.  X.  Chilcote  has  the 
distinction  of  opening  up  the  first  stock  of  general  merchandise  there. 
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John  Richart  started  the  first  store  at  West  Jefferson,  in  Jefferson 
township;  Samuel  Sherran  the  second;  Brownwell  & White,  the  third. 

Nathaniel  S.  Dewey  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Bridge- 
water  township,  some  time  during  the  year  1839.  and  began  selling 
from  a small  stock  of  goods.  U is  related  that  Martin  Perky,  then 
a resident  of  northern  Florence  township  and  a very  generous 
tobacco  chewer,  used  his  last  “chew”  and  went  to  Dewey’s  store  tor 
a fresh  supply.  Dewey  exhibited  his  stock  of  tobacco,  consisting  of 
“twist,”  which  filled  a small  box  about  the  size  of  those  now  used 
in  the  cigar  trade.  Mr.  Perky,  in  his  enthusiasm  and  thankfulness, 
and  thinking,  doubtless  as  the  boy  did,  that  “gimlets  would  be  gim- 
lets next  year,"  wanted  to  purchase  the  entire  supply;  but  Dewey 
would  not  sell  all,  as  others  of  his  customers  must  be  accommodated. 
Two  good  sized  “twists"  were  sold,  however,  and  the  future  Probate 
Judge  went  home  reasonably  happy.  Dewey  traded  quite  exten- 
sively with  the  Indians,  who,  at  that  early  period,  wandered  in  small 
bands  all  over  the  country.  One  day,  two  Indians,  while  in  his  store 
became  enraged  at  each  other,  drew  their  knives  and  prepared  for 
the  encounter  which  seemed  inevitable.  Mr.  Dewey,  who  was  stand- 
ing near,  quietly  opened  the  door  and  when  one  of  the  Indians  came 
near  it  he  violently  pushed  the  blood-thirsty  red-skin  out  into  the 
yard  and  closed  the  door.  Then  a little  parleying  settled  the  mat- 
ter. Richard  Wittington  conducted  a small  store,  near  Cogswell’s 
Corners,  about  1843.  and  after  about  a year  and  a half  Alexander 
Parker  bought  the  business,  Riley  Parker  also  owning  an  interest. 
Hill  & Marshall  conducted  a store  at  Hill’s  Corners  during  the  Civil 
war  and  did  an  excellent  business.  In  about  the  year  1850,  Edington 
Sterner  opened  a country  store  about  a mile  north  of  Bridgewater 
Center;  but,  three  years  later,  moved  his  store  to  the  latter  place,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  years  more  sold  out  to  Robert  Scammel.  Clark 
Backus  and  Henry  Bennett  were  in  with  goods  soon  afterwards,  and 
they  were  followed  by  Putnam  & Corbett,  Horace  P.  Moore.  James 
Beatty  and  Waldo  Corbett. 

The  first  store  in  Millcrcek  township  was  opened  by  Landon  & 
Haines,  in  1853,  at  Hamer.  A second  store,  kept  by  O.  S.  Smith, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1873.  This  was  the  first  building  destroyed 
by  fire  in  Millcreek  township — a locality  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
territory  which  since  has  been  the  scene  of  depredations  caused  by 
what  is  claimed  to  have  been  an  organized  gang  of  “fire-bugs.” 

It  is  conceded  that  Conroy  W.  Mallory  opened  the  first  general 
merchandise  store  in  the  place  now  known  as  Montpelier,  in  1845. 
Following  him  in  the  trade  were  Brown  & Crissev  and  James  T. 
Platt.  Prior,  however,  to  Mr.  Mallory’s  engagement  in  business, 
Jacob  Snyder  and  William  Crissev  had  a small  store  west  of  town, 
on  the  farm  so  long  owned  by  the  Brundvdge  family.  In  its  day, 
this  place  was  known  as  “Tuckertown.”  Mr.  Mallory  continued 
business  until  1852,  when  he  sold  at  auction  his  merchandise  stock 
and  removed  to  Bryan. 
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In  about  the  year  1846,  William  H.  Billings  opened  a small  store 
on  his  farm  in  Northwest  township,  where  the  unpretentious  little 
village,  called  Billingstown,  afterwards  sprung  up.  He  slowly  in- 
creased his  stock  and  continued  in  business  some  fifteen  years. 
Charles  Hall  and  Orin  Fenton  succeeded  Mr.  Billings  in  the  mer- 
cantile trade,  but  they  retired  after  a few  months  and  were  followed 
by  Jacob  Kintigh,  who,  for  many  years,  kept  a well-patronized  coun- 
try store.  S.  Wesley  Houtz  opened  a store  on  “Gravel  Hill,”  near 
Nettle  Lake,  about  1877,  and,  in  1880.  Welch  Brothers  obtained  it 
in  a trade  and  conducted  it  for  several  years.  Jacob  Kintigh,  men- 
tioned above,  built  an  ashery  at  “Kintightown,”  southeast  of  the  lake, 
in  about  the  year  1854,  and  at  the  same  time  began  selling  from  a 
small  stock  of  goods  which  he  placed  in  his  dwelling.  For  the  first 
few  years  his  goods  were  weighed  with  steelyards ; but,  after  about 
1856,  when  he  erected  a small  store  building,  he  had  a much  larger 
stock  of  goods  and  much  better  means  for  weighing  the  same.  He 
did  a thriving  business,  as  citizens  without  money  could  take  their 
ashes  to  him  and  get  goods  from  his  store  in  exchange.  This  was 
a great  accommodation  to  the  neighborhood.  His  son,  George,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  mercantile  trade,  in  about  1866,  and  at  the  lat- 
ter’s death,  another  son,  Cyrus,  secured  the  store  and  conducted  it 
for  several  years.  “Kintightown”  at  one  time  was  a small  indus- 
trial center.  A dam  across  Nettle  creek  afforded  excellent  water 
power  and  a saw  mill  there  did  an  extensive  business.  Dr.  James 
Steward,  of  considerable  local  fame,  practiced  medicine  there  for  a 
time,  and  a blacksmith  shop  was  established  and  conducted  by  Aaron 
Shinn.  In  about  1850,  George  Porter  opened  a small  store  about 
half  a mile  east  of  the  present  site  of  Columbia,  and  about  three 
years  later  moved  into  the  village,  which  at  that  time  was  called 
Porter’s  Corners.  Since  his  advent  there,  Columbia  has  been  an  im- 
portant trading  point  for  the  surrounding  country. 

In  about  the  year  1855,  Augustus  Moore  opened  a small  store  at 
K tinkle’s  Corners,  in  Madison  township,  the  stock  consisting  largely 
of  groceries.  A fair  trade  was  obtained,  but  after  continuing  some 
three  years,  the  stock  was  closed  out  and  the  building  sold  to  Levi 
Hendricks,  who  sold  goods  therein  for  a short  time.  I11  1854,  Joseph 
Rogers  brought  the  first  stock  of  goods  to  Pioneer,  which  consisted 
of  a general  assortment  of  articles  that  were  in  demand  at  country 
stores  at  the  time.  Philetus  W.  Norris  soon  went  in  with  him,  but 
after  a few  years  sold  out  and  Rogers  continued  on  alone  until  about 
i860,  when  he  closed  out  his  business.  David  Worth  was  the  second 
merchant,  a Mr.  Colmer,  third,  and  a Mr.  Roberts,  fourth.  George 
R.  Joy  was  the  fifth,  having  taken  Worth’s  place.  After  him  came 
Bolds,  the  sixth,  and  then  Canfield,  the  seventh. 

The  freight  wagons  that  were  driven  in  early  days  and  gave  Wil- 
liams county  merchants  transportation  facilities  to  the  canal  at  De- 
fiance, thence  reaching  the  East  and  South,  have  become  obsolete, 
their  places  being  taken  by  the  railroads.  Of  these  the  Lake  Shore 
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& Michigan  Southern  has  24  miles  of  main  track  and  31  miles  of 
second  track  and  sidings  in  the  county ; the  Wabash  system  45  miles 
of  main  and  22  miles  of  side  track  and  the  Cincinnati  Northern  22 
miles  of  main  and  4 miles  of  side  track.  The  total  for  the  county  is 
91  miles  of  main  track  and  57  miles  of  second  track  and  sidings. 
These  roads  pay  over  $40,000  taxes  annually  upon  their  property  in 
the  county. 


CHAPTER  X 


EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

THE  first  schools  in  Williams  county  were  supported  by  sub- 
scription or  by  assessment  upon  the  patrons  according  to 
the  number  of  children  they  sent  to  school.  True,  the 
law  requiring  the  establishment  of  public  schools  in  Ohio 
went  into  effect  in  1825,  but  it  was  a good  while  after 
that  before  anything  closely  resembling  the  common  school  sys- 
tem of  today  had  been  evolved.  But  it  should  not  be  hastily 
concluded  from  this  that  education  was  entirely  neglected. 

Parents  who  could  afford  it  gave  their  children  the  advantage  of  good 
schools,  as  good  as  could  be  maintained,  and  among  those  who  were 
vefy  poor  there  was  much  self-sacrifice  that  the  children  might  be 
educated  and  prepared  for  better  success  than  their  fathers  and 
mothers  had  attained  in  the  struggle  of  life.  Some  very  poor  boys 
in  Ohio,  in  that  period  when  there  were  no  common  schools,  sup- 
plemented the  little  schooling  they  could  obtain  by  fire-light  reading, 
and  so  beginning,  became  in  later  years  the  great  men  of  the  State, 
and  a few  of  them  the  greatest  men  of  the  nation.  The  difference, 
comparing  the  present  with  the  early  days  in  Williams  county,  is 
that  now  the  schools  are  open  without  cost  to  boys  and  girls,  without 
regard  to  their  family  importance  or  family  wealth,  and  it  is  no  dis- 
grace to  attend  a free  school.  Then  it  was,  and  free  schools  were 
sometimes  called  “pauPer”  schools.  So,  it  may  be  observed,  we  are 
more  truly  democratic  today,  in  this,  than  the  fathers  were  who  Con- 
sidered themselves  the  special  champions  of  human  equality. 

This  clearly:  illustrates  a point  which  is  too  often  overlooked  by 
those  who  pretend  to  think  upon  economic  or  social  questions.  The 
righteousness  of  the  principle  of  human  equality  (not  in  mental  or 
physical  endowment,  but  as  heirs  to  the  blessings  of  Providence)  is 
recognized  inherently  by  all  mankind.  And  we  might  say  with  con- 
siderable historical  accuracy  that  there  has  never  been  a time  when 
this  principle  was  not  advocated,  more  or  less,  and  oftimes  by  those 
who  in  practice  encouraged  the  enslavement  of  their  fellow  men. 
The  individual  is  the  creature  of  social  conditions,  and  so  long  as 
conditions  were  such  that  only  the  poorest  of  the  poor  rejoiced  over 
the  introduction  of  the  common  school  system,  the  more  opulent 
ones,  with,  a heartlessness  which  is  too  often  a companion  of  wealth, 
sought  to  render  the  movement  unpopular  by  stigmatizing  those 
feeble  institutions  of  learning.  How  great  has  been  the  change  and 
how  much  we  have  improved  in  three-quarters  of  a century!  With 
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the  record  of  the  past  before  him,  it  would  be  a reckless  man,  it 
seems,  who  would  attempt  to  limit  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
Socialism  is,  or  should  be,  a growth,  or  advancement  toward  better 
social  conditions;  and  those  who  meet  the  arguments  of  the  over- 
zealous  advocates  of  Universal  Brotherhood  with  the  time-worn  ex- 
pression: “It  is  impossible.  Sir!*’  base  their  reasoning  and  con- 

clusion (unconsciously,  however,)  upon  premises  that  cannot  be  de- 
nied— their  own  unfitness  for  such  an  Utopian  state.  Altruism  will 
not  displace  egoism  as  the  result  of  a statutory  enactment — the 
change  must  be  evolutionary  in  its  nature.  And  the  common  school 
system  of  America  is  a powerful  factor  in  the  onward  and  upward 
movement. 

Probably  the  first  school  house  built  in  Williams  county  was  in  St. 
Joseph  township,  in  the  old  village  of  Denmark.  It  was  built  of  logs 
and  stood  north  of  the  public  square.  It  has  long  since  disappeared, 
as  has  also  the  village  in  which  it  was  situated.  Near  it  stood  a large 
apple  tree,  which  was  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  Indians.  The 
first  term  of  school  taught  in  it,  and  perhaps  in  the  county,  was  by 
Rev.  Israel  Stoddard.  This  was  as  early  as  1837  or  l^38.  Imme- 
diately after  him  John  Cornell  taught  a term  or  two  in  the  same 
house,  and  there  were  several  other  terms  taught  there  before  it  was 
abandoned.  The  next  school  house  built  in  St.  Joseph  township  was 
about  a mile  north  of  Edgerton.  This  house  remained  standing  for 
over  a quarter  of  a century  and  was  formerly  used  for  election  pur- 
poses. Shortly  after  this,  or  about  the  same  time,  school  houses  were 
built  in  the  Carr  neighborhood,  in  the  east  part  of  the  township  on 
the  Bellefontaine  road,  and  also  one  in  the  northwestern  district  of 
the  township,  on  the  same  thoroughfare,  the  latter  structure  being 
for  years  known  as  the  Wilson  school  house.  In  that  neighborhood, 
however,  several  terms  of  school  had  been  taught  in  rooms  temporar- 
ily fitted  up.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Stoddard,  Rev.  Chambers,  Mrs.  P. 
E.  Wilson,  Mary  Dillman  and  Marian  Preston  were  among  the  first 
teachers  in  the  township.  A Mr.  Southworth  also  taught  there  in  the 
early  days.  He  was  eminent  in  scholarship,  but  unbalanced  in  mind, 
and  is  remembered  by  some  as  an  old  man,  tall,  spare,  and  with  long 
gray  hair  and  beard,  traveling  about  continually,  leaning  on  two 
staffs,  carrying  his  budget  upon  his  shoulders.  He  was  a harmless 
old  man,  stopping  at  whatever  house  or  place  night  overtook  him. 
He  would  read  or  expound  the  Scriptures  and  pray  with  those  who 
kept  him,  in  apparent  payment  for  his  entertainment. 

The  first  school  houses  were  built  of  course  in  most  instances  of 
logs,  and  considering  the  abundance  of  timber,  they  could  well  have 
been  constructed  much  larger  and  more  commodious.  A description 
of  one  of  them  would  doubtless  answer  for  all.  The  desks  were  placed 
around  the  wall  and  the  seats  were  mostly  made  of  basswood  logs, 
split  into  halves.  Upon  these  rude  and  uncomfortable  seats,  pupils 
of  all  ages  and  conditions  were  compelled  to  sit  the  six  hours  per  day 
of  school.  These  pioneer  school  houses  were  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  light,  airv  and  commodious  school  buildings  in  every  district  in 
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the  county  today;  and  yet  it  is  a fact  that  as  much  solid  work  was 
done  by  pupils  in  those  early  school  buildings  as  in  the  more  elegant 
ones  of  the  present.  Wood  was  furnished  by  the  patrons  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  sent.  Often,  it  was  drawn  to  the 
school  house  by  the  parents,  in  the  log,  and  cut  up  by  the  pupils. 
Most  of  the  pupils  found  their  way  through  the  woods  to  the  school 
houses,  roads  being  comparatively  unknown.  Along  these  school 
trails  they  went  to  school,  and  at  night  to  spelling  schools,  lighting 
their  way,  in  the  night  time,  with  torches  made  from  the  bark  of 
hickory  trees. 

The  old-fashioned  spelling  school  is  seldom  now  heard  of,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  modern  entertainment  can  equal  it  in  interest  or 
in  lasting  benefit  to  the  participants.  The  young  people  would  go 
miles  to  attend  one  of  these  events.  It  was  district  against  district, 
and  it  was  wonderful  how  each  would  back  their  champions.  The 
method  was  different  at  times  in  spelling  down.  Sometimes  they 
would  stand  up  and  spell  around  and  the  last  one  up  was  the  winner. 
Another  method,  and  by  some  thought  to  be  a more  thorough  test, 
was  to  stand  up  two  and  two,  and  the  one  who  was  able  to  spell 
the  whole  crowd  down  in  that  way  would  carry  off  the  champion- 
ship. Those  friendly  mental  contests  were  often  very  exciting  and 
continued  until  late  into  the  night.  Webster’s  Elementary  spelling 
book  was  used  for  many  years,  and  finally  gave  way  to  McGuffey’s. 
That  the  pupils  in  our  common  schools  then  were  much  better 
spellers  than  now  is  beyond  all  question. 

There  was  a general  uniformity  of  school  books  throughout  the 
county.  McGuffey’s  readers,  the  old  edition,  were  introduced  into 
the  schools  at  an  early  period.  Previous  to  that,  other  books  were 
used  as  readers,  the  New  Testament  being  prominent  among  them. 
No  uniformity  in  regard  to  arithmetics  was  practiced  until  the 
adoption  of  Ray’s  series,  and  these  have  been  in  quite  general  use 
since.  His  Third  Part,  or  Practical,  was  the  standard  for  many 
years,  and  there  are  many  who  think  it  has  never  been  excelled  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  No  particular  system  of 
penmanship  was  ever  taught,  being  as  various  and  ever  changing 
as  were  the  teachers.  Davies’  algebra  was  at  first  used  by  the 
advanced  pupils,  but  it  was  supplanted  by  Ray,  who  has  ever  since 
apparently  held  the  ground. 

The  first  school  house  in  Bryan  was  a small  log  structure,  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  square  on  lots  near  the  corner  of  Butler  and 
Lynn  streets,  and  this  was  where  A.  J.  Tressler  taught  the  first 
public  school.  Previous  to  this,  however,  Miss  Harriet  Powell  had 
taught  in  the  same  building  a private  school  for  the  instruction  of 
juvenile  pupils.  Subsequently,  and  in  about  1845,  a one-story  frame 
school  house  was  built  on  the  lots  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Butler 
and  Beech  streets,  near  where  now  stands  one  of  the  public  school 
buildings.  In  the  contract  made  by  Mr.  Tressler  to  teach  the 
Bryan  school,  lie  was  allowed  forty-five  dollars  for  a three-months’ 
term,  the  rate  being  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  The  average  attend- 
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ance  at  his  school  was  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  pupils.  As 
late  as  1862  there  was  but  one  public  school  building  in  Bryan,  that 
one  being  near  the  Methodist  church.  It  was  without  a bell  or 
any  school  apparatus,  and  there  was  but  three  departments — High, 
Secondary  and  Primary.  The  number  of  enrolled  pupils  in  that 
year,  1862,  was  224.  The  Bryan  Normal  School  was  opened  January 
1,  1864,  with  an  enrollment  of  forty  pupils,  and  soon  numbered  100; 
and  its  annual  catalogue  exhibited  an  enrollment  of  about  two  hun- 
dred, in  which  were  instructed  a large  per  cent  of  the  leading 
educators  and  professional  men  for  years,  in  this  and  adjoining 
counties.  In  1874,  C.  W.  Mykrantz,  the  principal  of  the  Normal, 
was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Bryan,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  position  for  years,  thus  uniting  the  two  institu- 
tions. The  old  high  school  building  was  used  for  a brief  time  for 
an  experiment  in  establishing  a commercial  college,  but  it  failed 
for  want  of  adequate  support. 

When  the  village  of  Stryker  was  laid  out,  there  was  an  old  log 
school  house  near  by  that  was  used  for  school  purposes  until  the 
town,  with  the  aid  of  the  township,  built  a two-story  frame  house  in 
1856-57.  School  districts,  however,  were  first  organized  in  Spring- 
field  township  in  1836,  and  as  the  township  became  better  settled 
the  districts  were  reorganized,  and  at  present  there  are  eight  dis- 
tricts permanently  established,  exclusive  of  the  Stryker  district. 
The  first  school  house  was  built  in  district  No.  1,  as  the  township 
was  most  thickly  settled  in  that  locality.  The  following  named 
persons  were  among  the  early  teachers  of  Springfield  township : 
Jonathan  B.  Taylor,  Orin  G.  Greely,  Jane  Washburn,  Elizabeth 
Miller,  Sarah  C.  Jones  and  L.  W.  Prettyman.  In  1857,  when  the 
two-story  frame  school  house  was  built  in  Stryker,  the  town  seemed 
to  be  growing  at  a rapid  rate  and  in  a few  years  there  was  a demand 
for  a larger  building,  which  was  constructed,  and  the  village  has 
since  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in  the  matter  of  public  schools. 

The  first  school  house  in  Brady  township  was  built  near  the  site 
of  West  Unity,  and  the  first  school  therein  was  taught  by  William 
L.  Smith.  A Dr.  Veers  taught  the  first  school  in  the  village,  the 
sessions  being  held  in  a small  log  cabin.  The  first  frame  school 
house  in  West  Unity  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  Jackson  street, 
and  the  town  has  never  been  behind  any  of  its  competitors  in  the 
way  of  schools,  the  present  school  building  being  universally  con- 
ceded to  be  among  the  finest  in  the  county.  The  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture is  modern,  and  it  is  a magnificent  specimen  of  architectural 
skill.  It  is  situated  on  a fine  eminence  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
town  and  has  two  spacious  front  entrances,  the  principal  materials 
used  in  the  composition  of  the  building  being  brick  and  stone. 
Brady  township  is  divided  into  nine  school  districts,  exclusive  of 
West  Unity.  The  first  school  taught  in  district  No.  1 was  in  the 
year  1852.  Julia  M.  Linsley  was  the  first  teacher  and  the  term  was 
thirteen  weeks  in  length.  1 11  1854,  S.  S.  McPherson  taught  the 
first  term  in  district  No.  2.  and  the  first  school  taught  in  No.  3 was 
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in  1848,  by  Ann  Shorthill.  There  are  no  records  of  districts  Nos.  4, 
5 and  7,  but  district  No.  6 was  organized  and  a school  house  erected 
in  1875,  the  first  teacher  being  Abraham  Crabb.  The  first  school 
building  in  No.  8 was  built  in  1839,  and  the  first  teacher  therein 
was  Mary  Shipman.  The  first  school  taught  in  district  No.  9 was 
in  1851  or  1852,  by  L.  M.  Boothman,  father  of  the  late  ex-Congressman 
Boothman. 

The  first  school  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Melbern  was  built  about 
the  year  1837.  It  was  a small  log  cabin,  with  a huge  fire  place  in 
one  end,  which  fed  a tall  chimney  built  on  the  outside.  The  desks 
were  rough  boards  placed  on  wooden  pins  driven  in  the  wall,  and 
the  seats  were  clapboards,  with  legs  made  of  wooden  poles.  Old 
man  Barney  was  the  first  teacher  in  this  primitive  school  house, 
receiving  his  pay  by  subscription.  Mr.  Barney  was  an  odd  old 
fellow,  with  peculiar  habits,  but  he  was  a good  teacher,  though  his 
education  at  this  day  would  be  designated  mediocre.  This  house 
was  used  about  two  years,  when  another  log  structure  was  built 
half  a mile  south  of  Melbern.  Barney  taught  there  also,  as  did 
Thomas  Hill.  This  was  used  five  or  six  years,  when  the  third  one 
for  the  neighborhood  was  erected  at  the  geographical  center  of  the 
township.  This  was  also  a log  building,  but  about  i860  it  was 
replaced  by  a neat  frame  house,  which  was  used  for  many  years 
and  afterwards  converted  into  a town  hall.  William  Neavill,  Edgar 
Hubbard,  Sarah  Washburn  and  J.  B.  Kimmell  were  early  teachers 
in  that  neighborhood.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Kimmell  used  to  punish 
by  tying  boys  and  girls  together  and  then  standing  them  on  the  top 
of  seats.  The  Pool  school  house,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Center 
township,  was  built  about  1844.  It  has  been  replaced  by  several 
others.  Others  were  built  in  the  northern  part  as  early  as  1840, 
and  possibly  as  early  as  1837  or  1838.  The  Yockey  district  had  its 
first  house  about  1840.  A log  school  cabin  was  built  at  Williams 
Center,  on  the  hill  south  of  the  creek,  about  the  year  1838,  old  man 
Barney,  the  Yankee,  being  one  of  the  first  teachers.  The  house  was 
used  until  about  1844,  when  a small  brick  structure  was  erected. 
This  building  was  used  until  some  time  in  the  late  50*s,  religious 
services  also  being  held  in  it,  public  assemblages  gathering  there, 
and  withal  it  was  a building  of  great  public  utility.  In  about  the 
year  1852,  the  Maumee  Presbytery  began  the  project  of  constructing 
a seminary  at  Williams  Center.  The  citizens  without  regard  to 
religious  convictions  contributed  to  the  enterprise  and  a frame 
building  in  the  western  part  of  town  was  immediately  erected. 
James  Anderson,  a man  of  fine  character  and  culture,  was  given 
charge  of  the  school  and  a fair  attendance  of  pupils  was  secured. 
Mr.  Anderson  died  in  about  three  years  and  his  brother  David  was 
then  given  charge  of  the  school,  but  it  finally  was  abandoned, 
principally  because  it  was  sought  to  teach  the  rigid  orthodox 
tenets  of  the  Presbyterian  ritual,  to  the  exclusion,  it  was  thought 
by  some,  of  more  important  subjects.  The  seminary  was  succeeded, 
in  1858,  by  a fine  -public  graded  school,  with  J.  H.  Omo  as  the  first 
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teacher.  The  sessions  were  held  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year, 
and  from  forty  to  seventy  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  in 
attendance.  The  school  flourished  exceedingly  and  many  profitable 
sessions  were  held. 

In  about  1843,  a small  log  school  house  was  built  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Florence  township.  James  Welch,  an  attorney  from 
Bryan,  was  one  of  the  first  teachers.  This  house  was  used  about 
ten  years,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  a small  frame  was  built 
near  there  to  take  its  place.  Among  the  families  that  sent  children 
to  the  old  log  house  were  those  of  George  Perkey,  S.  Martin,  Moses 
Thomas,  Solomon  Parker,  James  McClarren,  and  perhaps  others. 
At  New  Berlin  there  was  a log  school  house  as  early  as  1846.  Those 
who  were  interested  in  this  school  were  the  Arnolds,  Edwin  Wells, 
William  Van  Fossen,  George  White  and  others.  It  is  said  that  the 
Arnolds  had  several  terms  of  school  before  the  first  school  house 
was  built,  the  sessions  being  held  in  their  cabins  as  early  as  1843. 
In  the  summer  of  1842,  a term  of  school  was  taught  in  the  cabin 
of  Samuel  Cain,  near  Union  Corners,  by  Miss  Olive  Thompson. 
Cain  had  five  or  six  children  and  Charles  Allman  sent  two,  and  that 
probably  constituted  nearly  the  entire  enrollment.  The  teacher  was 
paid  about  one  dollar  a week  and  taught  for  two  months.  In  about 
the  year  1844,  a school  house  was  built  near  B.  C.  Pickle’s,  and 
Abigail  Gordon  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  teachers  in  this 
house.  It  was  used  a few  years,  when  a frame  building  was  erected 
on  land  donated  by  Mr.  Pickle,  and  among  those  who  sent  children 
early,  aside  from  Mr.  Pickle,  were  Samuel  Cain  and  Levi  Campbell. 
David  Singer,  Sr.,  had  built  a log  cabin  for  his  father,  an  old  man 
who  had  come  to  the  county  with  him.  but  the  old  gentleman  did 
not  remain  long  and  the  house  was  used  for  school  and  church 
purposes.  The  first  term  of  school  was  taught  there  in  about  1843, 
and  about  1847  a small  log  school  house  was  erected  about  half  a 
mile  east  of  the  Singer  Corners.  Enoch  Thomas  and  Theodore 
Beeso  taught  in  the  old  Singer  cabin  and  Hannah  Miller  taught  the 
first  school  in  the  school  house  east  of  the  corners.  In  about  1850 
this  large  school  district — which  included  about  twelve  square 
miles — was  divided,  and  school  houses  were  built  a mile  west  of 
what  is  now  Edon  ; a mile  east  of  Edon  ; two  miles  northwest  of 
Edon ; two  miles  northeast  of  Edon ; and  school  houses  were  also 
built  in  two  or  three  places  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township. 
Previous  to  the  winter  of  1874-75,  the  children  of  Edon  went  east 
and  west  one  mile  to  the  country  schools,  but,  at  the  latter  date, 
Solomon  Metzler  was  employed  to  teach  in  a large  room  in  the 
Sheline  House,  which  he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  citizens. 
During  the  following  summer  Mrs.  Hattie  Miller  taught  a select 
school,  and  the  succeeding  winter  William  Holmes  taught.  In 
1876  a two-story  brick  school  house  was  erected  in  the  village,  and 
ever  since  Edon  has  enjoyed  excellent  educational  facilities. 

In  the  winter  of  1839,  Joel  F.  Pool  taught  the  first  school  in 
Jefferson  township  in  an  old  house  on  the  land  of  Thomas  Reid, 
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now  owned  by  Sylvester  Shiftier.  This  was  before  the  township 
was  organized  into  school  districts.  In  1840,  George  W.  Durbin 
taught  the  second  school  in  'a  log  school  house  near  where  the 
Center  school  house  now  stands.  The  logs  were  small  and  the  door 
was  made  of  clapboards.  Some  time  during  the  winter,  the  pupils 
barred  the  teacher  out  and  asked  him  to  treat  them  to  something. 
He  procured  a rail  and  with  it  broke  open  the  door,  when  the  pupils 
were  glad  to  sue  for  terms.  In  1841,  the  trustees  divided  the  town- 
ship into  twelve  school  districts.  In  1842,  James  Welch  taught  the 
first  school  in  district  No.  5,  and  in  1843  he  taught  the  second  school. 
In  the  summer  of  1842,  M.  B.  Plummer  taught  the  first  school  in 
district  No.  6,  and  in  the  winter  of  1842-43,  he  taught  the  second 
term;  in  the  winter  of  1843-44  lie  taught  the  third  term.  In  the 
winter  of  1844-45,  John  W.  Porter  taught  the  fourth  term.  Seth 
B.  Hyatt  taught  the  first  school  in  district  No.  7,  in  the  winter  of 
1843-44.  Jacob  Reid  taught  the  first  school  in  district  No.  8,  in 
1845.  J-  Engle  taught  the  first  school  in  district  No.  9,  in  the  winter 
of  1845.  Miss  Brundydge  taught  the  first  school  in  district  No.  3, 
Henry  Sheets  in  No.  4,  Lewis  J.  Baldwin  in  No.  1,  and  a Miss 
Powell  in  No.  2,  and  Annette  Hart  in  district  No.  12.  From  1840 
to  1846,  the  population  of  the  township  was  small  and  frequently 
two  districts  were  joined  together  for  school  purposes. 

In  the  spring  of  1841,  the  first  school  house  in  Bridgewater  town- 
ship was  built  in  district  No.  1,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town- 
ship, on  Anson  Smith’s  farm,  and  during  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  Miss  Mary  McCrillis  was  employed  to  teach  a term  of  three 
months.  The  house  was  a small,  rude,  log  structure,  with  rough 
clapboard  desks  and  seats,  small  windows,  and  a huge  fire-place, 
which,  when  filled  with  burning  limbs  and  logs,  was  the  most  cheer- 
ful feature  in  the  room,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  handsome  teacher. 
The  summer  was  cold  and  wet  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep 
a fire  a portion  of  the  time.  Curtis  Cogswell,  Chandler  Holt.  Asa 
Smith,  Anson  Smith,  Daniel  Smith  and  Simeon  Cobb  sent  children 
to  Miss  McCrillis.  The  young  lady  was  handsome,  lively,  good 
company,  and  quite  a flirt.  It  is  told  of  her  that  a handsome 
stalwart  young  fellow  conceived  a passion  for  Miss  McCrillis,  and 
with  her  permission  and  sanction,  “sat  up”  with  her  the  greater 
portion  of  three  nights  during  each  week  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term.  In  consequence  of  this  habitual  nocturnal  wakefulness,  the 
young  lady  was  very  drowsy  the  following  days  in  the  school  room 
and  would  often  fall  asleep  in  her  chair,  only  to  awake  with  a 
start  at  some  unusual  noise  occasioned  by  the  mischief  of  her 
pupils.  As  a result  she  was  discharged  by  the  directors  and  a Miss 
Heritage  was  employed  to  teach  the  remainder  of  the  term.  Albert 
Sumner  taught  about  two  weeks  in  the  same  house  in  the  winter 
of  1841-42,  and  Abigail  Gordon  the  following  summer.  Joseph 
Rogers  taught  during  the  winter  of  1844-45  m a new  house  in  the 
same  district  and  John  Opdycke  taught  the  following  winter. 
Mary  Clark  was  also  an  earlv  teacher  there.  The  early  teachers 
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in  the  Waterston  district  were  Lucy  Frisbee,  Cornelia  Squires, 
Jeremiah  Rockwell  and  Angelica  Gay.  A log  school  building  was 
erected  in  the  Sumner  neighborhood,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
township,  in  about  the  year  1843,  and  Messrs.  Sumner,  Ayres,  Will- 
cox  and  Lindsay  sent  children  to  the  school.  Messrs.  Van  Court 
and  Wittington  built  a frame  school  house  at  Bridgewater  Center 
in  1848,  and  Sirena  Lindsay  was  the  first  teacher.  Bridgewater 
township  has  excellent  schools. 

The  first  school  building  in  Millcreek  township  was  erected  on 
Section  26,  but  upon  the  erection  of  Fulton  county  that  section 
was  made  a part  of  Gorham  township,  and  the  first  school  building 
in  the  present  limits  of  Millcreek  was  upon  Section  20,  not  far  from 
the  present  village  of  Alvordton.  The  first  school  in  the  township 
was  taught  by  Joseph  Reasoner.  In  1851,  a school  building  was 
erected  in  district  No.  1,  and  Miss  Sarah  McClean  taught  the  first 
school  there.  School  was  commenced  in  district  No.  2,  in  1853,  and 
No.  6,  the  same  year,  David  Black  being  the  first  teacher  in  the 
latter  district. 

The  first  school  house  in  Superior  township  was  built  of  logs, 
erected  in  1841,  and  located  near  the  east  line  of  the  township,  on 
George  Wisman’s  farm.  It  was  familiarly  knowli  as  the  “Bible 
School  House/’  The  second  was  built  in  1845.  and  was  situated 
near  the  central  part  of  the  township,  in  the  midst  of  the  locality 
known  as  the  Shaull  settlement.  During  two  or  three  months  of  the 
summer  of  1849,  a young  woman  taught  a school  of  youths  in  a 
shanty  which  stood  within  the  present  limits  of  Montpelier,  and 
this  was  the  first  school  undertaking  on  the  ground  where  that 
thriving  village  is  located.  Not  long  after  this  a frame  structure 
about  24x30  feet  in  size,  was  erected,  and  this  answered  the  educa- 
tional demands  for  a number  of  years.  The  building  was  after- 
wards purchased  by  the  village  and  township,  jointly,  and  was 
removed  to  the  public  square,  where  it  was  used  as  a place  for  hold- 
ing township  and  village  elections  and  other  official  meetings.  In 
1874,  a new  house,  about  30x40  feet,  was  built,  having  two  stories 
and  a school  room  on  each  floor.  A Mr.  Collister,  a young  lawyer, 
at  that  time  had  management  of  the  school,  but  only  one  of  the 
rooms  was  required  to  accommodate  himself  and  pupils.  In  the 
years  of  1875  to  1878,  inclusive,  George  W.  Dustin  had  the  man- 
agement, with  one  assistant,  and  both  floors  were  occupied.  In 
1878-79,  Hiram  H.  Calvin,  now  a resident  of  Toledo,  was  superin- 
tendent and  graded  the  schools,  and  in  1879-80,  Ezra  E.  Bechtol 
had  superintendence.  The  population  had  so  increased  by  1881, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  erect  another  and  larger  building,  and 
W.  A.  Saunders  was  made  superintendent  and  principal.  The  rapid 
development  of  the  town  soon  caused  a pressing  need  of  a more 
substantial  and  commodious  structure  for  school  purposes,  and.  in 
1888,  a magnificent  brick  building  was  erected.  A short  time  since 
it  was  found  necessary  to  build  an  addition  of  equal  size,  and  Mont- 
pelier can  boast,  if  she  so  desires,  of  having  school  facilities  second 
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to  none.  Mr.  Saunders  remained  in  charge  of  the  schools  from 
1 88 1 to  1886,  and  a few  years  later  again  assumed  the  management, 
which  he  has  since  retained.  A large  measure  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  Montpelier’s  educational  institution  is  due  to  his 
ability  as  a teacher  and  superintendent. 

In  the  early  winter  of  1841,  a small  log  school  house  was  erected 
in  the  northwest  part  of  Northwest  township,  on  land  now  owned 
by  Isaac  Parsons.  Those  interested  in  the  construction  were  Will- 
iam H.  Billings,  Jonathan  Butler,  Thomas  Whaley,  John  Whaley, 
T.  F.  Whaley,  Adolphus  Rogers,  Hiram  Russell,  and  possibly  a few 
others  who  resided  either  in  the  township  or  in  the  adjoining  states 
of  Michigan  or  Indiana.  The  first  teacher  in  this  house,  and,  so 
far  as  known,  in  the  township,  was  Miss  Abigail  Hills,  who  taught 
two  or  three  months  during  the  winter  of  1841-42.  She  had  enrolled 
about  ten  pupils,  received  her  pay  from  the  public  school  fund,  and 
during  the  term  was  married  to  T.  F.  Whaley,  which  occurrence, 
however,  did  not  stop  school  until  the  end  of  the  term.  This  house 
was  used  by  all  the  families  in  that  part  of  Northwest  township 
and  by  several  in  the  adjoining  states,  until  about  1846-47,  when 
the  district  was  divided  and  those  families  along  the  center  of  the 
western  side  of  the  township  erected  another  log  school  building 
near  where  the  residence  of  I.  Cain  now  stands.  The  log  house  on 
Parson’s  farm  was  used  a few  years,  perhaps  until  1849,  when  a 
frame  building  was  erected  a short  distance  north  of  it,  Mariah 
Marquart  being  the  first  teacher.  The  second  school  house  in  the 
Whaley  neighborhood  was  built,  about  1848,  on  the  farm  of  T.  F. 
Whaley,  and  it  was  a small  frame  structure.  This  house  was  used 
for  educational  purposes  until  about  i860,  when  another  frame 
building,  called  the  “Old  Red  School  House,”  was  erected  on  the 
old  Whalev  farm  and  used  until  1878,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
neat  brick  building.  The  first  school  house  at  Columbia  was  built 
in  1849  or  1850,  and  among  the  first  teachers  there  was  Rebecca 
Thomas,  who  taught  during  a few  months  of  the  summer  of  1852. 
This  lady  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Back,  of  Bridgewater 
township,  and  now  lives  with  her  son.  Dr.  Albert  W.  Back,  of 
Montpelier.  Mariah  Kinney  taught  the  next  term  at  Columbia. 
Among  the  early  teachers,  also  at  that  place,  were  Robert  Carlin 
(for  years  superintendent  of  schools  of  Steuben  county,  Indiana), 
and  wife,  and  Jefferson  Friend  and  wife.  The  first  school  house  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  township  was  built  north  of  Nettle 
Lake,  about  four  rods  west  of  the  Winebrinerian  church,  not  far 
from  the  year  1845.  It  was  erected  by  Daniel  Smith,  William 
Sticknev,  Anson  Smith,  Thomas  Knight,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
others.  This  house,  a frame  structure,  was  soon  afterwards  burned 
to  the  ground  by  a man,  it  was  thought,  who  had  been  put  out  of 
the  house  for  disorderly  conduct  while  divine  service  was  being 
held  there.  A second  house  was  built  about  1854,  at  “Kintightown,” 
and  it  was  used  for  school  purposes  continuously  until  1876.  when 
the  present  building,  north  of  the  cemetery,  was  erected.  Other 
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districts  throughout  the  township  were  supplied  with  houses  at  a 
comparatively  early  date,  and  Northwest  has  been  and  is  yet  in 
the  front  rank,  as  regards  her  district  schools. 

In  1842,  the  first  school  house  in  Madison  township — a rude  log 
structure — was  erected  one  mile  east  of  Kunkle’s  Corners.  The 
township  was  first  divided  into  two  school  districts  in  April,  1843, 
but  the  log  house  mentioned  above  was  erected  before  the  township 
was  organized,  or  before  districts  had  been  created,  and  was  located 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  In  May,  1843,  the  pupils  in  this 
district — which  became  No.  1 — were  as  follows:  Celinda  Angell, 

Orpha  C.  Angell,  Alpheus  Angell,  Christina  Barrett,  Benjamin  Bar- 
rett, Sally  Ann  Barrett,  John  Barrett,  Mary  Ann  Barrett,  Elijah 
Barrett,  Charles,  Hannah,  Ray  and  Miles  Woodworth,  Mary  Ann 
Young,  Sarah  Hunt,  John  Connelly,  William  Connelly,  Cal- 
vin Connelly,  Harrison  Connelly,  Jacob  Reasoner  and  Elizabeth 
Reasoner.  In  March,  1844,  three  additional  school  districts  were 
created,  making  then  a total  of  five  in  the  township.  District  No.  4 
enumerated  but  five  pupils,  as  follows:  Jasper  A.  Best,  Abner 

Johnson,  Celestia  Johnson,  Nancy  Johnson  and  Lucy  M.  Rogers. 
This  was  the  first  enrollment  at  what  is  now  Pioneer,  and  from  the 
above  two  enumerations  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  1844,  there  was 
quite  a large  settlement  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  township, 
a small  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Pioneer,  while  the  other  parts  of  the 
township  were  very  meagerly  settled.  Alanson  Smith  and  a Miss 
Angell  were  among  the  first  teachers  in  the  vicinity  of  Kunkle. 
District  No.  4 (near  Pioneer)  had  school  in  the  cabin  of  Silander 
Johnson,  as  early  as  1844,  and  several  terms  were  taught  there, 
though  but  few  children  were  in  the  neighborhood.  The  first  school 
house  in  Pioneer — a frame  building — was  erected  in  1847,  and  was 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  burying  ground.  The  first  teacher 
was  Miss  Rachel  Baker,  of  Amboy,  Mich.,  who  taught  a summer 
term  of  three  months.  A Miss  Snow,  of  Bridgewater  township, 
taught  in  the  same  house  during  the  following  summer.  From 
this  beginning,  educational  interests  advanced  at  Pioneer  until  a 
high  school  department  was  created  about  thirty  years  ago,  since 
which  time  many  have  entered  life’s  battle  with  diplomas  secured 
in  the  Pioneer  schools. 

Williams  county  now  has  in  the  township  districts  111  school 
houses  for  elementary  schools;  in  the  separate  districts  12  elemen- 
tary schools  and  two  high  schools,  making  a grand  total  of  125 
school  buildings,  with  176  rooms.  The  value  of  the  school  property 
in  the  township  districts  is  $111,500;  in  the  separate  districts, 
$198,200,  making  an  aggregate  of  $309,700.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  teachers  are  employed,  teaching  31  weeks  in  the  town- 
ship schools  and  34  in  the  others,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $32  to 
$82  per  month.  The  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age  (be- 
tween 6 and  21)  is  6,808.  The  actual  enrollment  of  pupils  is  79 
per  cent  of  the  enumeration  in  the  township  districts  and  88  per 
cent  in  the  separate  districts.  There  are  no  high  schools  in  the 
11 
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township  districts,  but  there  are  fourteen  in  the  separate  districts. 
The  average  cost  of  tuition  of  the  pupils  enrolled  is  $9.53  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  township  districts,  and  $6.69  in  the 
elementary  and  $22.81  in  the  high  schools  of  the  separate  districts. 
The  county  received  from  the  state,  mainly  from  the  common  school 
fund,  $14,125.06  for  the  support  of  education  in  1904;  from  local 
taxation,  $72,757.43 ; from  the  sale  of  bonds,  $1,211.75;  from  all 
other  sources,  $13,525.01 ; making  the  total  receipts  but  a little  less 
than  $102,000,  to  which  should  be  added  a balance  on  hand,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1903,  of  $93,682.92,  swelling  the  aggregate  funds  to  $195,- 
302.17.  Out  of  this  there  was  paid  $44,243.45  to  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  $9,123.50  to  teachers  in  high  schools;  $1,679  f°r 
supervision,  $57,664.26  on  buildings  and  grounds,  $6,628.51  on  bonds 
and  interest,  and  $21,108.91  for  all  other  purposes,  making  an  aggre- 
gate expenditure  of  $140,447.63.  On  September  1,  1904,  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  the  balance  on  hand  was  $54,854.54. 

In  the  county  there  are  the  village  and  special  districts  of  Alvord- 
ton,  W.  L.  Fulton,  superintendent,  and  school  property  valued  at 
$6,500,  annual  expenditures,  $2,455.68;  Bryan,  J-JWJWyjUKlt,  super- 
intendent, property  valued  at  $80,000,  annual  expenditures,  $38,- 
041.49;  Edgerton,  J.  E.  Hutchison,  superintendent,  property  valued 
at  $10,000,  annual  expenditures,  $3,339.10;  Edon,  W.  A.  Estrich, 
superintendent,  property  valued  at  $1,000,  annual  expenditures,  $5,- 
304.84;  Montpelier,  W.  A.  Saunders,  superintendent,  property  val- 
ued at  $36,000,  annual  expenditures,  $18,154.43;  Pioneer,  A.  J. 
Brown,  superintendent,  property  valued  at  $10,000,  annual  expendi- 
tures, $2,411.20;  Stryker,  G.  W.  Hurless,  superintendent,  property 
valued  at  $30,000,  annual  expenditures,  $23,665.66;  and  West  Unity, 
W.  A.  Salter,  superintendent,  property  valued  at  $20,000,  annual 
expenditures,  $5,076.29. 

The  county  examiners  of  teachers  are  O.  E.  Ewan,  H.  E.  Umstead 
and  A.  J.  Brown.  The  teachers  have  a county  institute  annually, 
and  three  additional  county  meetings. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


BENCH  AND  BAR 


THE  establishment  of  courts  of  justice  and  the  installation  of 
the  necessary  officials  was  naturally  the  first  work  attending 
the  organization  of  Williams  county.  Under  the  old  constitu- 
tion of  1802,  which  was  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  had  jurisdiction,  both  original  and  appellate, 
and,  auxiliary  to  it,  was  the  court  of  common  pleas.  On  the  adoption 
of  the  present  constitution,  March  10,  1851,  the  district,  common  pleas 
and  county  probate  courts  assumed  jurisdiction. 

During  the  period  of  the  old  constitution,  the  plan  of  having  three 
citizens  act  as  associate  judges — theoretically  supporting  the  legal 
subtleties  of  the  president  judge  with  their  native  shrewdness  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature — was  continuously  in  operation.  The 
associate  judges  in  the  Williams  county  common  pleas  coutt  under 
the  old  regime  were:  Pierce  Evans,  1824  to  1828;  John  Perkins, 

1824  to  1828;  Robert  Shirley,  1824  to  1836;  William  Bowen,  1828 
to  1829;  Elisha  Scribner,  1828  to  1829;  Benjamin  Leavell,  1829  to 
1830;  William  Preston,  1829  to  1830;  Foreman  Evans,  1830  to  1837; 
Oliver  Crane,  1830  to  1831;  Payne  C.  Parker,  1831  to  1838;  James 
M.  Gillespie,  1836  to  1840;  Charles  C.  Waterhouse,  1837  to  1839; 
Nathaniel  B.  Adams,  1838  to  1838  (a  few  months  only)  ; Lyman 
Langdon,  1838  to  1839;  Jonas  Colby,  1839  to  I^42i  Reuben  B. 
James,  1840  to  1843;  Wiliam  D.  Haymaker,  1841  to  1845;  Jonathan 
B.  Taylor,  1842  to  1845;  Thomas  Kent,  1843  to  1849;  Payne  C. 
Parker,  1845  to  1852;  Abner  Ayres,  1845  to  1852;  Wiliam  M.  Stubbs, 
1849  t0  1852. 

Pierce  Evans,  one  of  the  first  associate  judges,  was  of  Kentucky 
birth,  and  removed  to  the  head  of  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee  and 
resided  there  during  the  years  1822  and  1823,  and  then  removed  to 
a farm  below  Defiance,  where  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  lfe. 

John  Perkins  seems  to  have  been  a leading  spirit  among  Williams 
county  pioneers,  and  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
Maumee  valley,  having  removed  from  Ross  county  to  Prairie  du 
Masque,  on  the  Maumee  river,  in  1816  or  1817,  and  from  there 
to  Brunersburg  in  1819.  He  held  the  position  of  associate  judge 
for  four  years,  and,  about  October  1,  1833,  removed  from  Bruners- 
burg to  where  the  village  of  Pulaski  now  stands. 

Dr.  Jonas  Colby  was  a graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  New 
Hampshire,  and  removed  to  Defiance  in  1832,  where  he  continued  to 
practice  his  profession  for  over  forty  years.  Although  he  filled  the 
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judicial  capacity  for  some  time,  his  chief  renown  was  as  a physical^ 
and  the  incidents  of  his  early  adventures  in  swimming  over  the 
swollen  streams  of  the  country  to  reach  his  patients  would  doubt- 
less form  a chapter  of  courage  and  peril  that  physicians  of  the 
present  day  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  encountering. 

Dr.  Thomas  Kent  was  horn  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  March  30, 
1806,  and  was  reared  in  Virginia  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  when 
he  migrated  to  Ohio  and  engaged  in  carding  and  fulling  in  Colum- 
biana county.  In  1835  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  in  which 
he  gradiiated  in  1838.  In  1839  he  began  practice  in  Lafayette 
(Pulaski)  and  there  remained  till  Bryan  was  located  in  1841,  in 
the  midst  of  the  woods,  when  he  located  there  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  years  had  his  residence  there  until  his  death. 

Abner  Ayres  was  a cooper  by  trade  and  followed  that  occupation 
in  Richland  county  until  the  fall  of  1835,  when  he  entered  160  acres 
of  land  in  Brady  township,  this  county,  upon  which  he  located  and 
cleared  it  up,  undergoing  all  the  hardships  of  frontier  life.  In 
1858  he  went  to  West  Unity,  where  he  engaged  for  a time  in  the 
dry  goods  trade,  and  later  in  the  hoot  and  shoe  business.  During 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  retirement  at  West  Unity. 

William  M.  Stubbs  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Williams  county, 
and  was  born,  June  22,  1810,  in  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.  He  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  a common  school  education  and  assisted  on 
the  home  farm  until  he  became  of  age,  coming  to  Williams  county 
in  1836.  He  purchased  220  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  Brady 
township,  built  a cabin  and  began  the  work  of  making  a new  home 
in  what  was  then  considered  the  wilderness  of  the  west.  He  moved 
to  Stryker  in  1873  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  there,  asso- 
ciated in  the  drug  business  with  his  son. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1802  the  state  was  divided  into  three 
circuits,  for  each  of  which  the  legislature  elected  a president  judge, 
and  the  associate  judges,  sitting  with  him,  constituted  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  The  districts  were  changed  from  year  to  year  and 
increased  in  number;  and  when  Williams  county  was  organized,  in 
1824,  it  became  a part  of  the  second  circuit,  which  at  that  time 
included  about  one-fifth  of  the  territory  in  Ohio.  Having  given  a 
list  of  names  of  those  who  served  as  associate  judges  for  Williams 
county  under  the  old  constitution,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that 
the  first  circuit  judge  who  presided  after  the  organization  of 
counties  in  Northwestern  Ohio,  was  George  Tod,  father  of  the 
late  governor.  David  Tod.  and  the  second  was  Ebenezer  Lane,  who 
was  subsequently  elected  supreme  judge.  Judge  Tod’s  term  of  office 
had  expired,  however,  before  courts  were  held  in  Wiliams  county, 
and  therefore  Judge  Lane  was  the  first  president  judge  to  officiate 
in  the  Williams  county  court  of  common  pleas.  The  difficulties 
of  riding  such  a large  circuit  011  horseback  may  be  imagined,  and 
this  may  account  for  the  fact  that,  although  the  first  term  of  court 
was  held  at  Defiance  in  May,  1824,  and  the  second  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  Judge  Lane  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  until  the  May 
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term  of  1825.  The  associate  justices  for  the  county  were  Robert 
Shirley,  John  Perkins  and  Pierce  Evans,  and  on  May  5,  1824,  these 
gentlemen  met,  produced  their  commissions  and  ordered  the  open- 
ing of  the  court.  John  Evans  was  clerk  protempore,  and  William 
Preston  sheriff. 

After  perfecting  its  organization  the  court  adjourned  for  three 
days,  and  on  Mav  8,  reassembled  and  proceeded  to  dispatch  busi- 
ness, concerning  which  we  give  the  following  record  taken  from  the 
old  journal,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  clerk  of  courts’  office 
at  Bryan : 

“The  court  fixed  the  rate  of  Ferriage  across  the  Maumee  river 
and  the  Auglaize  river  at  the  following  prices : For  a footman, 

6%;  man  and  horse,  18^4;  loaded  wagon  and  team,  1.00;  a four- 
wheeled  carriage,  or  empty  wagon  and  team,  75;  loaded  cart  and 
team,  50;  for  an  empty  cart  and  team,  sled  or  sleigh  and  team,  3 y/2  ; 
for  every  horse,  mare,  mule  or  ass,  one  year  old  or  upwards,  6)4  I 
for  every  head  of  meat  cattle,  4;  hogs  and  sheep  per  head,  2. 

“The  court  grant  a license  to  Benjamin  Leavel  to  Keep  a ferry 
across  the  Maumee  and  Auglaize  at  Defiance,  upon  his  paying  into 
the  county  treasury  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  for  the 
term  of  one  year. 

“The  Court  grant  Benjamin  Leavel  a license  to  vend  merchandise 
at  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Defiance  for  the  term  of  one  year 
upon  paying  into  the  county  treasury  ten  dollars. 

“The  Court  order  that  there  shall  be  an  election  held  according  to 
law  for  two  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  of  the  townships  petitioned 
for,  when  granted,  and  that  the  clerk  shall  advertise  said  elections. 

“The  Court  order  that  minutes  be  made  that  John  Cannon  this 
day  declared  upon  his  oath  his  intention  to  become  a citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

“John  Cannon  came  into  court  and  declared  upon  his  oath  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

“The  Court  grant  a license  to  George  Lantz  to  keep  a ferry 
across  the  Maumee  river  at  the  crossing  of  the  State  road  at  Defi- 
ance for  the  term  of  one  year,  upon  his  paying  into  the  county 
treasury  one  dollar. 

“John  Evans,  having  been  appointed  Recorder  for  the  county  of 
Williams  by  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  said  Williams  county, 
the  said  John  Evans  this  day  gave  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  with  Foreman  Evans  and  Pierce  Evans  his  sureties,  ap- 
proved of  by  the  court  and  took  the  oath  of  office  and  the  oath  to 
support  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio  a'ld  that  of  the  United 
States. 

“And  the  court  then  adjourned  without  day.” 

The  next  term  of  court  was  begun  and  held  “on  Monday,  the 
25th  day  of  October,  A.  D.,  1824,  at  the  court  house  in  the  town  of 
Defiance  (the  temporary  seat  of  Justice)  in  and  for  said  county.”  A 
portion  of  the  record  of  that  term  is  here  given  : 
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"Charles  W.  Ewing,  Esq.,  is  appointed  to  prosecute  the  pleas  of 
the  state  in  behalf  of  the  county. 

‘'The  sheriff  returned  the  venire  heretofore  issued  by  the  clerk 
of  this  court  for  a grand  jury,  who  being  called  answered  to  their 
respective  names,  and  thereupon  the  prosecuting  attorney  chal- 
lenged the  whole  array,  which  challenge,  upon  consideration,  is 
sustained  by  the  court,  and  the  whole  array  was  sot  aside.  And 
thereupon  the  court  ordered  a new  venire  to  issue  to  the  sheriff, 
commanding  him  to  summon  fifteen  good  and  lawful  men  of  the 
county  having  the  qualifications  of  electors,  forthwith  to  appear 
before  the  court  to  serve  as  grand  jurors;  which  venire  being  re- 
turned by  the  said  sheriff,  that  he  as  commanded  had  summoned  the 
following  persons,  who  being  called  answered  to  their  names.” 

Thereupon  the  following  gentlemen  entered  upon  their  duties  as 
the  first  grand  jury  that  ever  deliberated  in  Williams  county: 

William  Hunter,  George  Lantz,  John  Hilton,  Foreman  Evans, 
Montgomery  Evans,  Thomas  Driver,  Benjamin  Mulican,  James 
Shirley,  Jonathan  Merrithew,  Timothy  S.  Smith,  Arthur  Burrows, 
Thomas  Warren,  Theophilus  Hilton,  Hugh  Evans,  Daniel  Brainard. 
Timothy  S.  Smith  was  chosen  as  foreman  and  they  retired  to  the 
room  assigned  them.  In  due  course  of  time  the  grand  jury  returned 
into  court  and  presented  bills  of  indictment  against  Enoch  Buck, 
for  keeping  a ferry  on  the  Maumee  river  without  a license,  and 
Benjamin  Lea  veil  for  keeping  a ferry  across  the  Auglaize  without 
a license.  Leavell  pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  one  dollar  and  costs, 
but  the  indictment  against  Buck  was  quashed. 

The  first  cases  of  record  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  this  October 
term  of  court — Timothy  S.  Smith  in  certiorari  vs.  Montgomery 
Evans;  Hiram  P.  Barlow,  adminstrator  of  James  Carlin,  deceased, 
vs.  James  Shirley,  appeal ; and  Timothy  S.  Smith,  county  auditor 
vs.  Elias  Shirley,  lister.  The  first  case  was  dismissed  because  the 
writ  was  issued  without  an  order  from  one  of  the  judges;  the 
second  was  continued,  and  the  third  was  discontinued  and  judg- 
ment rendered  against  plaintiff  for  costs. 

At  this  term  of  court,  Thomas  W.  Powell,  father  of  Thomas  E. 
Powell — Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio,  in  1887 — 
produced  his  certificate  of  admission  to  the  bar  and  was  enrolled 
as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of  the  court.  Charles  W.  Ewing  was 
remembered  by  being  allowed  ten  dollars  for  services  as  prosecut- 
ing attorney. 

At  the  May  term  of  court,  1825,  Hon.  Ebenezer  Lane,  president 
judge,  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  bench  in  Williams  county, 
and  the  first  petit  jury  was  also  empanelled,  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing citizens:  James  Hunter,  Jacob  Platter,  John  Cannon,  Arthur 
Burrows,  John  Butler,  Abraham  Landis,  Silas  McClish,  Thomas  B. 
Quick,  Batset  Bellair,  George  Lantz,  Robert  Wasson  and  Isaac 
Woodcock.  The  cause — which  was  the  first  one  given  to  a jury 
for  decision  in  common  pleas  court  of  Wiliams  county — was  en- 
titled, Hiram  P.  Barlow,  administrator  of  James  Carlin,  deceased, 
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vs.  James  Shirley;  and  the  result  is  given  in  the  record  as  follows: 
“Who  [the  jury]  being  duly  returned,  tried,  empannelled  and 
sworn  well  and  truly  to  try  the  issue  joined  between  the  parties, 
after  hearing  the  proofs  and  allegations  of  the  parties  on  their 
oaths  aforesaid,  do  say  that  the  said  defendant  is  guilty  in  the  man- 
ner and  form  as  the  said  plaintiff  has  thereof  charged  him  in  his 
declaration,  and  assess  the  damages  of  the  said  plaintiff  at  eighteen 
dollars.” 

As  an  index  to  the  salaries  paid  in  those  days  to  the  gentlemen 
who  enjoyed  the  emoluments  of  office,  it  is  recorded  in  the  court 
journal  that  at  this  May  term  of  court  (1825)  it  was  ordered  that  the 
prosecuting  attorney  be  paid  a yearly  salary  of  fifty  dollars,  the 
clerk,  twenty  dollars  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  the  sheriff 
fifteen  dollars.  The  incumbents  of  those  positions  were  not  “gour- 
mandizers  of  the  pap”  to  any  great  extent. 

From  1824  to  1830  the  president  judge  of  the  second  circuit,  in- 
cluding Williams  county,  as  has  been  stated,  was  Ebenezer  Lane 
of  Huron  county.  Judge  Lane  was  succeeded  by  Judge  David  Hig- 
gins, who  was  one  of  the  noted  attorneys  of  Northwestern  Ohio. 
He  presided  until  1838,  and  by  the  legislature  of  1837-38,  Ozias 
Bowen  was  elected  as  his  successor.  At  the  session  of  the  general 
assembly,  in  1838-39,  an  act  was  passed  creating  the  Thirteenth 
Judicial  circuit,  and  the  following  counties  were  embraced  therein: 
Lucas,  Wood,  Henry,  Williams,  Paulding,  Putnam,  Van  Wert, 
Allen,  Hardin  and  Hancock.  Under  the  act  creating  this  circuit, 
Emery  D.  Potter  was  elected,  in  February,  1839,  presiding  judge, 
and  held  the  office  until  the  winter  of  1844,  when  he  resigned  and 
took  the  seat  in  congress,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  October 
of  the  preceding  year.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  bench  by  Hon. 
Myron  H.  Tilden.  who  continued  in  office  about  eighteen  months, 
when  he  also  resigned.  On  the  19th  of  February,  1845,  the  Six- 
teenth judicial  circuit,  embracing  the  counties  of  Shelby,  Mercer, 
Allen,  Hardin,  Hancock,  Putnam.  Paulding,  Van  Wert,  and  Will- 
iams, was  erected,  and  Patrick  G.  Goode,  of  Sidney,  was  elected 
presiding  judge.  In  1849,  George  B.  Way  was  elected  judge,  in 
which  position  he  served  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
in  1851. 

Patrick  G.  Goode  was  of  Irish  descent  and  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Northwestern  Ohio,  where  he  reached  prominence  as  a 
legislator,  lawyer  and  jurist.  He  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-second 
general  assembly  in  1833, to  represent  the  district  of  which  Williams 
county  was  a part,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  same  position  in  1834. 
In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  Twenty-fifth  congress  from  the  Third 
district,  embracing,  among  others,  Williams  county.  In  1838  he 
was  elected  to  the  Twenty-sixth,  and  in  1840  to  the  Twenty-seventh 
congress  from  the  same  district.  He  was  a Democrat  in  politics  and 
an  able  advocate  of  the  policy  of  that  party,  both  in  and  out  of  con- 
gress. He  was  born  in  Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  May  10, 
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1798,  took  part  in  the  war  of  1812  as  a soldier,  and  died  in  Sidney, 
Ohio,  October  7,  1862. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  its  origin  in  the  constitution  of  1802, 
which  provided  for  three  members,  with  permission  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  add  another.  This  court  was  required  to  meet  once  a 
year  in  each  county,  a regulation  that  would  be  preposterous  in 
1905;  but  in  1802  with  a few  widely  scattered  counties,  that  was 
obviously  the  most  convenient  way  of  serving  the  people  and  the 
ends  of  justice.  Until  1851,  this  custom  of  an  annual  session  of  the 
supreme  court  continued,  and  consequently  some  great  lawyers  of 
Ohio  have  presided  in  Williams  county.  The  supreme  court  had 
both  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  and  important  criminal  cases 
were  usually  tried  before  it.  Thus  until  1851,  the  supreme  judges 
were  peripatetic,  holding  court  in  all  the  counties.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  session  of  the  supreme  court  that  was  ever  held  in 
Williams  county,  was  the  one  incident  to  the  arraignment,  trial 
and  conviction  of  Andrew  F.  Tyler,  for  the  murder  of  the  little  boy, 
David  Schamp,  in  Jefferson  township.  Tyler  elected  to  be  tried  in 
the  Supreme  court.  Peter  Hitchcock  presided  at  the  trial,  and  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  Joshua  Dobbs,  was  assisted  by  Charles  Case, 
the  defense  being  conducted  by  Schuyler  E.  Blakeslee.  The  evi- 
dence was  conclusive  and  the  jury  promptly  returned  a verdict  of 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Judge  Hitchcock  sentenced 
Tyler  to  death,  by  hanging,  and  designated  Friday,  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  January,  1849,  as  the  day  upon  which  the  execution  should 
take  place.  The  sentence  of  the  law  was  duly  carried  out  at  the 
proper  time  by  Daniel  Langel,  the  sheriff.  Heckerthorn,  who  was 
also  charged  with  the  same  crime,  was  tried  at  the  November  term 
of  the  common  pleas  court  in  1849,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged,  but  the  Governor  of  Ohio  commuted  the  sentence  to 
life  imprisonment. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1851  provided  for  a supreme  court, 
such  as  the  people  are  now  familiar  with,  its  duties  confined  to 
hearing  appeals  from  lower  courts.  The  state  was  divided  into  nine 
common  pleas  districts,  and  associate  judges  were  abolished.  Each 
district  was  subdivided  into  three  parts,  in  each  of  which  the  people 
should  elect  a judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  Thus  there 
were  at  least  three  common  pleas  judges  to  each  of  the  nine  dis- 
tricts. One  or  more  of  the  judges  held  a common  pleas  court  in  each 
county,  and  the  three  judges  of  the  district  together  constituted  a dis- 
trict court  that  succeeded  to  the  functions  of  the  old  supreme  court  in 
their  respective  counties  and  the  new  common  pleas  court,  except  in 
probate  jurisdiction,  for  which  probate  judges  were  provided,  to  be 
elected,  one  in  each  county.  Under  this  new  system  Williams 
county  was  a part  of  the  second  subdivision  of  the  Third  circuit, 
and  it  has  continued  in  that  classification.  But  the  subdivision,  at 
first  composed  of  Mercer,  Van  Wert,  Putnam,  Paulding,  Defiance, 
Williams,  Henry  and  Fulton,  now  includes  Defiance,  Fulton  Pauld- 
ing, Van  Wert  and  Williams. 
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The  first  three  judges  of  the  Third  district,  beginning  in  Febru- 
ary, 1852,  were  Lawrence  Hall,  Benjamin  F.  Metcalf  and  John  M. 
Palmer.  Judge  Palmer  was  succeeded  in  1857  by  Alexander  S. 
Latty,  of  Defiance.  The  latter  was  re-elected  in  1861,  and  again 
in  1866  and  1871,  the  subdivision  at  this  time,  under  the  act  of  1868, 
being  composed  of  the  counties  of  Paulding,  Defiance,  Williams, 
Fulton  and  Henry.  Judge  Latty  retired  from  the  bench  in  1877, 
after  a career,  which  in  length  of  service  has  no  equal  in  Northwest- 
ern Ohio.  He  was  succeeded  by  Selwyn  N.  Owen,  of  Bryan. 

Judge  Selwyn  N.  Owen  was  the  first  resident  of  Williams  county 
to  be  elevated  to  the  position  of  common  pleas  judge  and  the  only 
one  as  yet  that  has  been  elected  a member  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.  He  is  a native  of  Steuben  county,  New  York,  his 
birth  occurring,  July  5,  1836.  He  was  reared  to  manhood  in  Huron 
and  Seneca  counties,  Ohio,  and  received  a good  common  school  and 
academic  education.  For  four  years  he  was  a student  at  the  Nor- 
walk Institute,  paying  for  his  tuition  and  books  by  acting  as  jani- 
tor. He  finished  his  literary  education  by  an  elective  course  at 
Antioch  college.  The  winter  of  1856-57,  he  was  principal  of  a semi- 
nary in  Clark  county,  Ky.,  succeeding  which  he  came  to  Norwalk 
and  began  the  study  of  law  with  Kennan  & Stewart,  attorneys  of 
that  place.  He  attended  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  beginning  in 
1861,  and  graduated  in  1862.  Mr.  Owen  began  his  career  as  an  at- 
torney at  Fremont,  Ohio,  but  remained  there  only  until  November, 
1863,  when  he  came  to  Bryan  and  engaged  actively  in  law  pursuits. 
He  is  a Democrat  in  politics,  and,  in  1876,  was  elected  without  oppo- 
sition judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  for  the  second  subdivision 
of  the  Third  Judicial  district.  He  served  his  first  term  of  five  years, 
and  during  that  time  a rearrangement  of  the  subdivisions  was  made. 
But  in  1881,  he  was  re-elected  in  the  new  sub-divison,  comprising 
Paulding,  Defiance  and  Williams  counties.  In  1883  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Democratic  state  convention  for  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio,  and  was  chosen  by  a good  majority  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion. He  served  a full  term  of  six  years  on  the  Supreme  Bench, 
the  last  year  as  Chief  Justice,  ex-officio,  but  he  declined  a renomina- 
tion, and  at  the  end  of  his  term  located  in  Columbus,  where  he  has 
since  pursued  the  practice  of  law. 

Judge  Owen  was  succeeded  as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  by  Charles  A.  Bowersox,  of  Bryan,  who  served  from  Novem- 
ber, 1883,  to  November,  1884.  Judge  Bowersox  was  born  in  St. 
Joseph  township,  Williams  county,  October  16,  1846,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Otterbein  University  in  1874.  He  served  three  years  as 
Probate  Judge,  by  election  in  1875,  during  which  time  he  engaged  in 
the  study  of  law.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  the  fall 
of  1881,  and  served  one  term.  Upon  Judge  Owen’s  election  to  the 
supreme  bench  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Foster  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

At  the  October  election,  in  1884,  Silas  T.  Sutphen,  of  Defiance, 
was  elected  for  the  remainder  of  Judge  Owen’s  unexpired  term,  and 
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was  re-elected  for  the  full  term  in  1886.  In  1891,  he  was  again  a 
candidate  for  the  position,  and  upon  the  face  of  the  returns  was 
elected;  but  upon  a contest  tried  before  the  Ohio  State  Senate,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  position  and  the  certificate  of  election  was 
given  to  his  competitor,  Wilson  H.  Snook,  of  Paulding.  In  1896, 
Mr.  Snook  was  again  a candidate  for  election,  but  was  defeated 
by  William  H.  Hubbard,  of  Defiance,  who  was  re-elected,  in  1901, 
and  is  the  present  incumbent.  The  legislature  of  1904  changed 
the  sub-divisions  of  this  judicial  district,  adding  the  counties  of  Ful- 
ton and  Van  Wert  to  Defiance,  Paulding  and  Williams,  and  also 
increased  the  number  of  judges  to  three  in  this  subdivision.  At 
the  election  of  1904,  Edward  S.  Matthias,  of  Van  Wert,  and  John 
M.  Killits,  of  Bryan,  were  the  successful  candidates  for  the  newly 
created  judgeships. 

John  Milton  Killits,  Williams  county’s  representative  on  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Bench,  is  the  son  of  Andrew  W.  Killits,  long  a prominent 
citizen  of  Williams  county.  Judge  Killits  was  born  at  Lithopolis, 
Ohio,  October  7,  1858,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Bryan 
and  at  Williams  college,  in  Massachusetts.  After  graduating  at  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1886,  he  practiced  in 
Bryan  until  his  elevation  to  the  Common  Pleas  bench  in  February, 
1905.  In  1892  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Williams 
county  and  served  two  terms. 

In  1852,  an  act  of  the  legislature  divided  the  state  into  five  cir- 
cuits for  the  district  court,  and  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
required  to  preside,  and  the  District  Court  was  made  a Court  of 
Appeals  from  the  Common  Pleas  Court.  This  practice  continued 
until  the  Supreme  Judges  were  relieved  of  this  duty,  in  1865,  after 
which  the  Common  Pleas  Judges  of  the  district,  sitting  as  a District 
Court,  were  authorized  to  consider  appeals  from  their  own  judg- 
ments. This  undesirable  condition  of  things  was  removed  in  1883, 
by  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a Circuit  Court  and  abolishing  the  District  Court, 
but  leaving  the  Common  Pleas  Judges  and  courts  undisturbed. 
Three  Circuit  Judges  were  chosen  at  the  next  election  in  each  cir- 
cuit, and  for  the  Sixth  circuit,  which  includes  Williams  county, 
Charles  S.  Bentley  was  one  of  those  elected  in  the  fall  of  1887. 
Judge  Bentley  is  a native  of  Ohio.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  Hiram  college,  and  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  college,  and  in  early 
manhood  engaged  in  the  wholesale  lumber  business  at  Allegan, 
Mich.  He  employed  his  spare  time  in  the  study  of  law,  and  then 
read  for  a time  in  the  office  of  Hon.  D.  Cadwell,  of  Cleveland.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872,  came  to  Bryan  in  February,  1873, 
and  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  by  the  Republicans  in  1875. 
He  became  prominent  as  a trial  lawyer  and  took  an  important  part 
in  several  noted  cases.  His  service  as  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
extended  from  February  9,  1888,  to  February  8,  1895.  He  is  now 
practicing  law  in  Cleveland. 
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PROSEC  UTI XC,  ATTORNEYS. 

Attorneys  were  appointed  by  the  court  to  prosecute  actions  in 
behalf  of  the  state  in  the  early  days,  until  1835  J since  then  they  have 
been  elected.  Following-  is  a list  of  those  who  have  held  this  office, 
which  is  often  the  beginning  of  a distinguished  career  in  the  law: 
1824,  Charles  YY.  Ewing;  1825,  Rodolphus  Dickinson;  1826,  James  L. 
Gage;  1828,  Henry  Cooper  and  Josiah  Robinson;  1829,  Josiah  Robin, 
son  and  Henry  Cooper;  1830,  Rodolphus  Dickinson;  1831,  Amos 
Evans;  1836,  Curtis  Bates;  1837,  Amos  Evans;  1839,  William  C. 
Holgate;  1842,  Erastus  H.  Leland;  1844,  Peter  Snook;  1845,  Erastus 
H.  Leland;  1846,  Joshua  Dobbs;  1848,  Sanders  M.  Huyck;  1850, 
Joshua  Dobbs;  1852,  John  A.  Simon;  1854,  Meredith  R.  Willett; 
1857,  William  Letcher;  1858,  Cunningham  R.  Scott;  i860,  John  S. 
Cannon  : 1864,  Charles  W.  Mykrantz ; 1868,  William  O.  Johnston; 
1872,  Philetus  Smith;  1874,  Schuyler  E.  Blakeslee ; 1876,  Charles  S. 
Bentley;  1878,  Robert  A.  Scott;  1880,  Charles  W.  Pitcairn;  1881, 
George  Strayer;  1885,  Robert  A.  Scott;  1886,  Thomas  Emery;  1892, 
John  M.  Killits;  1898,  E.  C.  Peck  (appointed)  ; 1899,  James  D.  Hill; 
1902,  Edward  Gaudern. 

Some  of  these  names  have  already  been  mentioned  biographically 
on  pages  that  precede  this  chapter.  Charles  W.  Ewing  was  a son 
of  Col.  Alexander  Ewing,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Maumee  val- 
ley; was  born  at  Big  Tree,  Monroe  county,  now  in  the  state  of 
Michigan;  practiced  law  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  became 
president  judge  of  the  Eighth  judicial  circuit  of  that  state. 

Rodolphus  Dickinson  was  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
Northwestern  Ohio  for  many  years,  and  was  largely  interested  in 
the  construction  of  the  canal  system  of  the  state  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  board  of  public  works.  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1789;  was  elected  to  the  Thirtieth  Congress  as  a Democrat  in 
1846,  from  the  Sixth  Ohio  district,  and  was  re-elected  in  1848.  He 
died  the  year  following  his  second  election. 

Johann  Adam  Simon  was  born  in  Kindenheim,  Rhein  Bavaria, 
Germany,  May  20,  1819.  He  removed  with  his  parents,  in  1835,  to 
Einselthum,  a few  miles  from  his  birth  place,  where  he  resided  until 
April,  1841,  when  he  bade  farewell  to  friends  and  his  home  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  started  for  America.  Landing  in 
New  York,  he  came  to  Putnam  county,  Ohio,  and  remained  there 
until  1843.  He  then  settled  in  Florence  township,  Williams  county, 
and  engaged  in  clearing  up  and  tilling  a farm  in  the  woods,  suffer- 
ing all  the  privations  and  hardships  incident  to  pioneer  life,  until 
1852,  when  he  removed  to  Bryan.  Between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen  years  he  received  that  thorough  mental  training  which  the 
educational  system  of  Germany  afforded  for  all,  and  being  fitted 
with  a retentive  memory  and  an  aptness  for  acquiring  knowledge, 
he  was  always  classed  with  those  older  than  himself,  and  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years  was  selected  by  his  teacher  as  the  pupil  most 
competent  to  assist  in  hearing  recitations.  The  study  of  law  was 
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pursued  with  that  persistent  energy  that  characterized  all  his  under- 
takings through  life.  While  the  general  farm  work  occupied  the 
hours  of  the  day,  those  of  the  evening  and  far  into  the  night  were 
devoted  to  the  study,  until  1849,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Napoleon,  Ohio,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
which  he  continued  until  within  a few  years  of  his  death.  Two 
years  later  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Williams  county. 
He  died  February  22,  1885. 

Philetus  Smith  is  a native  of  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  his  birth 
occurring  December  25,  1842.  His  branch  of  the  Smith  family  is 
of  English  descent,  and  his  genealogy  is  traced  back  to  1685,  when 
his  first  American  ancestor,  with  the  religious  sect  known  as 
Quakers,  emigrated  with  William  Penn  to  America.  The  descend- 
ants in  this  country  have  been  leading  citizens,  and  former  United 
States  Senator  Oliver  H.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  was  a brother  of  Phil- 
etus Smith’s  father.  Philetus  Smith  was  reared,  until  thirteen  years 
old,  in  Cuyahoga  county,  and  then  moved  to  Michigan  with  his 
parents.  He  received  a common  school  education  and  for  six  years 
taught  public  school.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in  1863,  but  did 
not  make  it  a specialty  until  three  years  later.  He  came  to  Williams 
county  in  1868,  and  in  1869,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  in  1871,  and  served  one  term  of  two 
years.  He  also  filled  the  position  of  mayor  of  Bryan  for  some  time. 
In  1890  he  removed  to  Chicago  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  law 
practice  there. 

Robert  A.  Scott  was  bom  in  Fulton  county,  Ohio,  August  7, 
1854.  When  he  was  about  one  year  old  his  parents  came  to  Bryan, 
and  about  1857  moved  to  Center  township,  where  he  was  reared 
on  a farm  and  educated.  During  the  winters  of  1871-72  and 
1872-73,  he  taught  school  in  this  county,  and  in  1874  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Pratt  & Bentley;  during  the  sessions 
of  1874-75,  he  also  attended  the  law  department  of  the  Universfty 
of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  received  his  degree  of  L.L.D.  in 
the  spring  of  1876.  He  remained  in  the  office  of  Pratt  & Bentley 
that  fall,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  formed  a partnership 
with  Judge  Leidigh.  In  1877  was  elected  by  the  Democracy  to 
the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney,  his  competitor  being  Charles  S. 
Bentley,  his  former  preceptor.  He  served  two  years  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  constituents  and  was  again  nominated  for  the 
office,  but  was  defeated,  although  running  ahead  of  his  ticket,  by  a 
Republican  county  majority.  In  1884,  he  was  again  nominated  for  the 
same  office  and  was  elected  by  a large  majority,  but  before  the 
expiration  of  his  term  he  was  stricken  with  illness  and  died  in 
Bryan,  September  7.  1886. 

Charles  W.  Pitcairn  is  a native  of  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  and  was  born  March  23,  1849.  He  was  reared  in  his 
native  county  and  received  a fair  education.  When  in  his  sixteenth 
year  he  enlisted  as  a member  of  Company  H,  One  Hundred  and 
Ninetv-fifth  Ohio  Volunteer  infantrv.  and  served  011c  vear  in  the 
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army  in  the  Shenandoah  valley.  After  his  discharge  he  returned 
home  and  engaged  in  clerking.  In  1870  he  began  the  study  of  law 
and  attended  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
at  Ann  Arbor,  the  winter  of  1872-73,  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
on  April  I,  1.874-  In  December,  1874,  he  came  to  Bryan  and  began 
practicing  his  profession,  which  he  followed  until  August,  1881, 
when  he  discontinued  practicing  and  accepted  the  secretaryship 
and  treasurership  of  the  Morrison  & Fay  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  a stock  owner.  A Republican  in  politics,  he 
served  two  years  as  mayor  of  Bryan,  by  election  in  1878.  He  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  in  1879,  but  resigned  in  the  fall  of 
1881,  to  fill  the  position  mentioned  above.  In  October,  1882,  he 
removed  to  Iowa  and  has  since  resided  there.  ? . 

George  Strayer  was  born,  February  15,  1853,  in  Superior  town- 
ship. He  was  reared  there,  received  a fair  education  and  for  five 
years  traveled  through  Michigan  engaged  in  various  pursuits.  He 
taught  two  terms  of  public  school  in  the  winters  of  1877-78  and 
1878-79,  and  began  reading  law  in  August,  1878,  under  Hon.  S.  E. 
Blakeslee,  of  Bryan.  In  October,  1879,  he  attended  the  law  school 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  continued  there 
six  months.  On  March  17,  1880,  he  passed  an  examination  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  immediately  after- 
ward opening  an  office  in  Montpelier.  In  August  of  the  same  year, 
he  formed  a partnership  with  William  O.  Johnston,  which  continued 
until  September,  1881.  In  May,  1881,  he  received  the  Republican 
nomination  for  prosecuting  attorney  of  Williams  county,  and,  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  was  elected.  Owing  to  the  resignation 
of  the  man  he  was  to  succeed,  he  received  the  appointment  and 
immediately  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office, 
forming  a partnership  with  Philetus  Smith.  He  was  not  nominated 
for  a second  term,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1884,  he  purchased  the 
Montpelier  Enterprise,  which  he  conducted  until  January.  1889.  He 
then  managed  a stave  factory  and  was  connected  with  other  en- 
terprises at  Montpelier  until  1892,  when  he  removed  to  Ashley, 
Indiana,  and  began  the  publication  of  the  Ashley  Times,  which 
he  conducted  until  his  death  in  the  fall  of  1903. 

Tin:  PROBATE  COURT. 

This  court  was  created  by  the  constitution  of  1851,  with  the 
provision  that  one  judge  of  the  same  should  be  elected  in  each 
county.  It  is  an  office  peculiarly  local  and  intimately  associated 
with  the  affairs  of  all  the  people,  and  has  been  filled  by  some  of 
our  best  citizens.  Joshua  Dobbs,  the  first  judge  elected,  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Williams  county.  He  probably  came  here 
in  1843-44  and  opened  a law  office,  for  his  name  first  appeared  on 
the  common  pleas  bar  docket  in  1844.  He  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney  in  1845  anc^  again  in  1849,  serving  two  terms.  During 
his  service  as  such  Daniel  Heckerthorn  and  Andrew  Tyler  were 
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tried  for  murder  of  the  lad,  David  Schamp.  Mr.  Dobbs  was  elected 
probate  judge  in  1851  and  re-elected  in  1854.  In  those  days  he  was 
an  active  politician  and  to  promote  the  success  of  his  party  he 
started,  in  1852,  a Democratic  paper  at  Montpelier,  with  Van  B. 
Shouf  as  printer  and  manager.  Its  career  was  a brief  one,  as  was 
also  the  life  of  the  Fountain  City  News,  which  he  started  at  Bryan 
January  12,  1855.  After  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  as  pro- 
bate judge  he  retired  from  public  life  and  measurably  from  politics, 
and  soon  afterward  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  which  he  con- 
tinued until  about  1865,  when  he  sold  his  interests  in  Bryan  and 
removed  to  Edgerton,  and  subsequently  to  Montgomery,  Michigan. 
He  died  at  the  latter  place  in  April,  1891. 

Meredith  R.  Willett  was  elected  in  1857.  His  successor,  Isaac 
R.  Sherwood,  resigned  to  enlist  in  the  Union  Army,  where  he 
earned  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general.  After  the  resignation  of 
General  Sherwood,  William  A.  Hunter  filled  the  vacancy  until  the 
fall  election  of  1862,  when  William  H.  Ogden  was  elected  for  the 
unexpired  term.  At  the  fall  election  of  1863,  Alexander  Bodel  was 
elected,  but  resigned  before  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Williams  county,  having  removed  here 
with  his  father  in  1837.  At  that  time  the  county  was  almost  an 
unbroken  wilderness.  The  following  year  his  father  died,  leaving 
him  a mere  boy  to  support  his  mother  and  two  sisters,  younger 
than  himself,  with  nothing  but  his  own  hands  and  persevering  will, 
in  the  midst  of  a dense  forest.  This  task  he  performed  with  credit 
to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  family,  laboring  constantly  during 
the  day  and  studying  his  books  generally  until  midnight  by  the 
light  of  the  fire.  By  steady  perseverence  in  this  way  he  cleared  up 
his  farm  and  obtained  a good  education  without  even  the  advantages 
of  a common  school.  This  continued  labor  and  exposure  brought 
on  disease,  and  before  he  reached  middle  life  his  constitution  was 
gone.  In  1863  he  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Williams  county, 
discharging  the  duties  of  that  office  with  honor  and  ability  until  his 
fast  declining  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  His  health  continued  to  fail  under  the  influence  of 
that  slow  but  sure  disease  of  the  lungs  until  his  death,  October 
18,  1872. 

Mr.  Bodel  was  succeeded,  August  26,  1864,  by  George  E.  Long, 
a native  of  Donegal  county,  Ireland,  son  of  William  Long,  a 
pioneer  of  1849,  and  brother  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Long,  of  Bryan.  Judge 
Long  was  a graduate  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1855.  He  held  the 
office  of  probate  judge  until  1870,  two  terms. 

The  judge  of  probate  in  1870-76  was  John  W.  Leidigh,  who  was 
born  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1840,  son  of  David 
Leidigh,  of  German  descent.  In  the  Civil  war  he  made  a good 
record  and  had  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant.  Pie  was  elected 
judge  in  1869,  and  held  the  office  for  six  years.  T11  the  spring  of 
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legal  profession.  1 

Charles  A.  Bowersox,  born  in  St.  Joseph  township  in  1846,  served 
as  judge  during  the  next  term  of  three  years,  1876-79,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Martin  Perky,  who  was  also  a native  of  the  Keystone 
state.  He  was  elected  probate  judge  in  1878,  1881  and  1884.  He 
held  the  judgeship  for  three  terms,  and  after  him  George  Rings 
served  two  terms,  1888-94.  Judge  Rings  was  born  in  Westmore- 
land county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1834,  son  of  John  Rings,  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  came  to  Williams  county  in  1835.  Judge  Rings 
was  succeeded  in  office  by  W.  C.  Coslet,  1894-97,  and  he  in  turn 
by  Charles  M.  Miller,  who  served  from  1897  to  1900,  and  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  John  H.  Schrider,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  February,  1900.  At  the  election  of  1905,  Francis  M.  Frazier 
was  elected  probate  judge  and  will  assume  the  duties  of  the  position 
in  February,  1906. 


CLERKS  OF  TIIE  COURTS. 

John  Evans,  as  noted  previously,  was  the  first  clerk  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  in  1824,  and  continued  in  the  office  until  Novem- 
ber, 1837,  when  George  T.  Hickcox  succeeded  him,  but  held  office 
less  than  one  year,  when  he  died,  and  William  C.  Holgate  was 
chosen  by  the  common  pleas  court,  and  began  a term  that  continued 
only  until  April,  1839.  William  C.  Holgate  was  a very  prominent 
man  in  the  early  days  of  Williams  county,  but  his  field  was  mainly 
confined  to  the  law.  He  was  born  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1814,  and  when  twenty  years  old  came  into  the  Maumee 
valley,  settling  at  Defiance  a couple  of  years  later.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Evans,  Hickcox  and  Holgate,  have  been  the  following, 
all  men  of  ability  and  prominence:  1839,  Edwin  Phelps;  1845,  Levi 
Colby;  1846,  John  Paul;  1852,  Walter  Caldwell;  1855,  William  A. 
Stevens;  1858,  Jacob  Youse;  1864,  Milton  B.  Plummer;  1867,  Lewis 
E.  Brewster;  1876,  Ezra  E.  Bechtol;  1879,  William  H.  Chilcote; 
1882,  Ezra  E.  Bechtol;  1885,  William  W.  Darby;  1891,  Hugh  G. 
Monen;  1894,  Justus  E.  Alvord ; 1897,  John  Gearhart;  1900,  Abra- 
ham L.  Brace;  1906,  William  E.  Stough. 

sheriffs. 

The  first  executive  officer  of  the  courts  of  Williams  county  was 
William  Preston,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  Maumee  valley 
in  the  early  days.  He  settled  at  Defiance,  before  the  organization 
of  Williams  county,  and  after  serving  as  the  first  sheriff  and  in  other 
positions  of  trust,  he  was  elected,  in  1829,  associate  justice  of  the 
common  pleas  court  and  then  was  elected  sheriff  again.  He  died  in 
1838.  The  successors  to  Preston,  with  the  years  of  their  accession 
to  office,  areas  follows:  1829,  Isaac  Hull;  1830,  William  Preston; 

1836,  Alfred  Purcell:  1837,  Uriah  E.  Drake;  1838,  Jonathan  B.  Tay- 
lor; 1839,  William  K.  Daggett ; 1839.  J°hn  Drake;  1844.  James  M. 
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Gillespie;  1849,  Daniel  Langel ; 1852,  Thomas  Shorthill;  1856,  John 
Bell;  i860,  Hiram  Byers;  1864,  William  S.  Lewis;  1868,  Edwin  J. 
Evans;  1872,  Henry  L.  Walker;  1874,  William  W.  Darby;  1878, 
George  C.  Kober;  1882,  Jacob  A.  Dorshimer;  1884,  George  W.  Mc- 
Grew;  1888,  Miller  W.  Burgoyne;  1892,  John  C.  Bailey;  1896,  Albro 
Wirick;  1900,  Bert  Youse;  1904,  Bert  W.  Ames,  present  incumbent. 

During  Langel’s  term  as  sheriff  he  executed  the  sentence  of  the 
law  on  Andrew  Tyler,  whose  crime  is  told  of  elsewhere.  Daniel 
Langel  was  one  of  the  pioneers,  having  immigrated  to  the  county 
in  1841,  when  it  was  a vast  wilderness,  and  he  encountered  the 
rough  toil  and  trials  incident  to  a new  country.  He  died  on  April 
7, 1865. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BAR. 

Horace  Sessions  was  the  first  lawyer  who  permanently  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  practice  in  Williams  county.  He  located  at 
Defiance,  in  1833,  and  prior  to  that  date  the  legal  business  of  the 
county  had  been  attended  to  by  visiting  attorneys  who  “rode  the 
circuit”  with  the  presiding  judge.  By  1837,  however,  Mr.  Sessions 
had  two  associates  in  the  persons  of  William  Seemans  and  Curtis 
Bates,  and  by  1838  Amos  Evans  had  been  added  to  the  list.  It 
is  useless  to  attempt  a complete  roster  of  those  who  have  at 
different  times  “swung  their  signs  to  the  breezes”  as  resident  at- 
torneys in  Williams  county,  but  the  following  is  thought  to  contain 
the  names  of  the  more  prominent  ones,  and  the  years  given  repre- 
sent about  the  dates  of  their  first  appearance:  1840,  John  B.  See- 
mans, Edwin  Phelps,  W.  C.  Holgate;  1841,  E.  H.  Leland;  1842, 
William  Carter,  George  B.  Evans,  George  L.  Higgins ; 1844,  Schuy- 
ler E.  Blakeslee,  Charles  Case,  Edward  Foster,  Joshua  Dobbs,  S. 
M.  Huyck  and  James  Welsh;  1846,  John  Paul,  J.  A.  Simon,  G.  H. 
Wilson,  John  K.  Morrow,  S.  A.  Treat,  Albert  M.  Pratt  and  Daniel 
McKinley;  1849,  Abijah  Miller  and  Jared  C.  Parker. 

The  foregoing  names  represent  the  larger  number  of  the  earlier 
Williams  county  lawyers.  At  a later  date,  however,  there  have  been 
Charles  S.  Bentley,  John  W.  Leidigh,  Robert  A.  Scott,  Charles  A. 
Bowersox,  Thomas  Emery,  Melvin  M.  Boothman,  Philetus  Smith, 
George  Strayer,  James  H.  Serrels,  William  O.  Johnston,  Meredith 

R.  Willett,  H.  Preusser,  B.  E.  Sheldon,  Solomon  Johnson,  Charles 
W.  Pitcairn,  Oscar  C.  Beechler,  A.  D.  Austin,  Peter  Friend,  George 
E.  Coy,  Hiram  H.  Calvin,  John  M.  Caulkins,  C.  P.  Winbigler  and 
Charles  B.  Jones.  These  have  not  all  engaged  actively  in  the  prac- 
tice but  the  majority  of  them  have.  In  1905,  the  following  resident 
attorneys  have  their  names  printed  in  the  bar  docket  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas : 

Charles  A.  Bowersox,  Oscar  C.  Beechler,  John  M.  Calkins,  Ed- 
ward Gaudern,  Robert  P.  Hays,  Joseph  D.  Hill,  Solomon  Johnson, 

S.  A.  Justice,  E.  H.  Lanphere,  J.  V.  Maier,  C.  L.  Newcomer,  Isaiah 
W.  Pressler,  Elwin  C.  Peck,  George  C.  Rings,  Carleton  S.  Roe,  Reu- 
ben L.  Starr,  Chas.  E.  Scott.  D.  A.  Webster  and  John  B.  White. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

DURING  the  early  days  in  Williams  county  the  settlers  suffered 
considerably  from  illness.  Especially  was  this  true  of  the  year 
1838,  which  is  remembered  throughout  the  entire  Lake  re- 
gion and  the  Ohio  Valley  as  “the  terribly  sickly  season;”  and 
for  many  years  thereafter  the  people  suffered  more  or  less  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  every  year.  The  settlers  of  the  county,  and  in  par- 
ticular those  that  made  their  homes  in  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  various 
water-courses,  were  terribly  afflicted  with  fevers  and  racked  with 
chills. 

The  fever  was  so  continuous  throughout  Ohio  in  those  days,  and 
so  frightful  were  its  effects,  that  it  is  remarkable  that  the  settlers 
were  heroic  enough  to  remain  in  the  new  country.  They  stayed 
partly  through  grim  determination,  partly  through  the  natural  indis- 
position to  move  backward,  partly  through  love  of  the  beautiful 
country,  and  largely  through  that  hope  which  is  said  to  spring  eter- 
nal, doubtless  with  accuracy,  for  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  spring 
eternally  in  the  breasts  of  the  pioneers  to  cheer  them  in  their  toil 
and  suffering. 

Rich  and  productive  as  the  lands  were,  there  was  a terrible  draw- 
back to  their  attraction  in  the  shape  of  chills  and  fevers.  So  preva- 
lent was  this  disease  in  some  localities  that  not  a cabin  or  a family 
escaped  for  a single  year  ; and  it  sometimes  happened  that  there 
would  not  be  a single  well  member  to  furnish  drink  to  the  others. 
It  is  told  that  in  such  cases  buckets  would  be  filled  in  the  morning 
by  those  most  able  and  placed  in  some  accessible  place  so  that  when 
the  shakes  came  on  each  could  help  himself  or  herself.  Had  there 
been  any  seemingly  possible  way  of  getting  back  to  the  old  settle- 
ments from  which  these  adventurers  had  come,  most,  if  not  all,  would 
have  left  the  rich  Maumee  bottoms  with  their  shakes  and  fevers ; 
but  so  it  was,  there  were  no  railroads  or  even  wagon  roads,  on 
which  they  could  convey  their  disheartened  skeletons  back  to  their  old 
homesteads  with  their  pure  springs  and  health  restoring  associa- 
tions. At  the  time  of  the  year  when  a tedious  land  or  water  trip 
could  be  made,  there  were  enough  of  each  family  sick  to  prevent 
any  preparatory  arrangements  for  such  a return ; while  in  winter 
there  were  more  obstacles  in  the  way  than  the  sickness  of  summer. 
Thus  held  not  only  by  the  charms  of  the  scenery  and  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil,  but  by  the  sterner  realities  of  shakes  and  burn- 
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ing  fever,  few  came  that  ever  returned,  and  every  year  brought  new 
neighbors. 

These  fevers  are  described  at  some  length  by  Dr.  Daniel  Drake, 
of  Cincinnati,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the 
Interior  Valley  of  North  America,  published  in  1850.  They  were 
called  by  various  names,  autumnal,  bilious,  intermittent,  remittent, 
congestive,  miasmatic,  malarial,  marsh,  malignant,  chill  fever,  ague, 
feverVague,  dumb  ague,  and  Dr.  Drake  himself  preferred  to  call 
them  autumnal  fevers.  He  was  disposed  to  ascribe  their  origin 
to  what  he  called  a “vegeto-animalcular  cause,”  meaning  that  the 
people  were  infected  by  organisms  that  were  bred  in  decaying  vege- 
tation, and  he  pointed  out  that  the  disease  could  not  be  caused  by 
gases  which  should  have  an  immediate  effect,  but  must  be  due  to 
some  organism  that  had  a regular  period  of  incubation,  because 
people  were  not  taken  with  the  fevers  until  some  time  after  the 
date  of  supposed  infection.  This  he  stated,  not  in  this  language, 
which  is  more  in  the  line  of  modern  expression,  but  to  the  same 
effect,  demonstrating  a remarkable  insight  into  the  operations  of 
nature.  It  is  believed  now  that  the  malarial  infection,  whatever  its 
original  source,  is  spread  by  mosquitoes,  but  this  the  doctors  and 
sufferers  did  not  suspect,  and  if  they  had,  it  would  have  done  them 
little  good,  so  numerous  were  the  insect  pests,  and  so  expensive 
would  have  been  any  adequate  attempt  to  suppress  them.  At  the 
time  when  people  were  exterminating  bears,  panthers  and  vast 
forests,  there  was  no  time  to  make  war  on  such  small  and  ubiquitous 
things  as  mosquitoes. 

In  combatting  the  fever  and  the  chills  the  doctors  depended  on 
Peruvian  bark,  quinine  and  calomel  in  heroic  doses.  Generally 
the  unfortunate  victim  was  first  bled,  then  large  doses  of  calomel 
were  given,  and  the  patient  was  cautioned  to  abstain  from  any  acid 
food  or  he  might  loose  his  teeth,  and  the  calomel  was  followed  by 
quinine.  'Dr.  Drake  reported  a case  in  southern  practice  where  a 
patient  was  given  calomel  for  malarial  fever  in  increasing  doses 
until  he  took  several  ounces  a day,  and  in  a short  time  an  entire 
pound  of  the  drug  was  put  in  him.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
creature  is  not  mentioned.  Another  patient  was  given  six  hundred 
grains  of  compound  of  aloes,  rhubarb  and  calomel  in  equal  quan- 
tities for  six  days  consecutively.  There  were  other  remedies.  Dr. 
Joshua  Martin,  of  Xenia,  knew  of  a case  where  the  chills  were  per- 
manently cured  in  a small  boy  by  standing  him  on  his  head  at  the 
access  of  the  fit.  “In  many  cases,”  said  Drake,  “the  recurrence  has 
been  arrested  by  means  which  acted  entirely  on  the  imagination 
and  feelings.  Of  this  kind  are  very  loathsome  potions,  which  the 
patients  have  swallowed  with  disgust  and  different  charms  or 
incantations,  which  arouse  powerful  emotions  that  change  the 
innervation  and  destroy  the  habit  of  recurrence.”  There  were  some 
very  remarkable  cases  of  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  various  forms. 
One  man  was  subject  to  monthly  attacks  of  vertigo  and  loss  of 
consciousness.  When  medicine  had  checked  this,  the  trouble  soon 
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returned  with  intervals  of  twenty-one  days,  and  afterward  for  five 
years  with  periods  of  sixteen  days. 

The  chills  and  fever,  while  not  so  immediately  fatal  in  ordinary 
years  as  yellow  fever,  from  which  Ohio  has  fortunately  be^n 
spared,  was  worse  in  its  effects.  If  a maa  recovered  from  yellow 
fever,  he  was  none  the  worse  for  it,  sometimes  better;  but  the  vic- 
tim of  fever  and  chills  often  suffered  all  the  rest  of  his  life  with 
neuralgia,  liver  or  spleen  disease,  dyspepsia  or  diarrhoea.  At  times, 
however,  the  malarial  fevers  assumed  a malignant  form  and  it  was 
certain  death  unless  the  doctor  was  near  at  hand  and  happened  to 
check  the  paroxysms. 

It  was  this  disease,  common  in  every  part  of  Ohio,  that  the  pio- 
neer doctors  had  to  contend  with.  They  battled  nobly,  some  of 
them  falling  victims  to  their  antagonist,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  performed  a great  work  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
humanity,  and  encouraging  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  overcoming 
the  evils  of  a new  country.  In  time,  with  drainage  and  extensive 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  dangerous  conditions  passed  away  and 
Williams  county  is  now  as  healthy  as  any  of  those  older  regions  to 
which  the  settlers  longed  to  return  in  the  days  when  they  were 
shaking  with  ague. 

Among  the  early  physicians  in  St.  Joseph  township  were  J.  S. 
Stough,  who  lived  just  north  of  the  present  site  of  Edgerton  and 
practiced  medicine  there  for  a number  of  years.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Waterloo,  Indiana.  Dr.  Barkdol  was  also  one  of  the 
first  physicians  and  had  a fine  practice.  His  prospects  were  the 
most  flattering,  but  he  became  intemperate  and  lost  prestige  and 
practice.  Dr.  Andrews  once  practiced  in  Edgerton.  He  was  a 
good  physician  and  remarkable  for  his  height,  being  about  six  and 
one-half  feet  tall.  He  died  of  consumption,  though  he  was  particu- 
larly skillful  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  complaints.  Dr.  Miner 
came  there  about  i860,  but  he  soon  afterward  went  into  the  army 
and  died  in  the  service.  His  son  attempted  to  fill  his  father’s  place 
for  a while  but  never  became  as  eminent.  Dr.  .Schmidt  practiced 
in  Edgerton  about  the  same  time,  but  subsequently  removed  to 
Indiana.  Dr.  Samuel  Wood  located  there  about  1861.  He  entered 
the  army  near  the  close  of  the  war,  was  commissioned  a lieutenant, 
and  later  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness. About  the  same  time,  the  Drs.  Long — George  E.  and  John 
W. — did  a large  practice  in  and  around  Edgerton.  Among  the 
older  physicians  in  point  of  practice  now,  is  Dr.  Hathaway,  a bio- 
graphical sketch  of  whom  appears  on  another  page. 

Among  the  early  physicians  who  practiced  at  Stryker,  were  Dr. 
Blaker,  E.  P.  Willard  and’Dr.  Hubbard.  Later,  D.  C.  Clover,  N.  B. 
Stubbs  and  F.  A.  Snear.  Dr.  Clover  located  there  in  the  early  6o’s, 
and  Dr.  Stubbs  and  Snear  probably  ten  years  afterward. 

The  first  physician  who  located  in  West  Unity  was  Dr.  T.  W. 
Hall.  This  was  sometime  prior  to  1847,  and  i*1  the  latter  year  he 
had  two  companions,  G.  W.  Finch  and  J.  W.  Graves.  The  latter 
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was  a pronounced  temperance  man  and  a leader  in  a society  known 
as  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  In  later  years  Mrs.  Dr.  G.  W.  Finch, 
Dr.  J.  N.  Runnion,  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Denman,  Dr.  A.  M.  Wilber  and  Dr. 
F.  O.  Hart  attended  to  the  needs  of  the  people  in  that  line. 

Dr.  William  D.  Stout,  who  came  to  the  township  in  about  the 
year  1846,  was  the  first  resident  practicing  physician  in  Bridge- 
water.  He  was  a noted  deer  hunter  and  was  notoriously  lazy,  an 
indispensable  constitutional  element,  it  is  said,  in  the  '‘make  up”  of 
a successful  hunter.  If  an  early  settler  sent  in  the  morning,  in  great 
haste,  for  him,  for  the  relief  of  some  member  of  his  family,  the  good 
doctor  would  take  his  rifle,  hunt  all  day  and  reach  the  sick  person 
about  night.  It  is  humorously  stated  that  he  was  so  inordinately 
lazy  that  when  he  accidentally  fell  down  while  hunting  in  the 
woods,  he  would  remain  down  until  he  had  killed  four  or  five  deer. 
Those  who  know  say  there  is  truth  as  well  as  humor  in  this  state- 
ment, for  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  hunt  deer  is  to  find  a spot 
where  they  are  likely  to  pass  and  then  sit  down  and  patiently  wait 
for  their  appearance.  If  so,  the  patient  hunter  would  kill  the  most 
deer,  and  in  this  instance  the  doctor  was  most  patient;  but  in  the 
meantime  his  patients  suffered  by  his  neglect.  Among  the  other 
doctors  who  resided  and  practiced  their  profession  in  Bridgewater 
in  years  gone  by,  were  James  Stewart,  Dr.  Munn,  William  M.  Den- 
man, W.  T.  Clute,  J.  W.  Williams  and  Richard  F.  Lamson.  The 
latter,  an  excellent  man  and  an  experienced  and  well-read  physi- 
cian, has  retired  from  the  practice  and  now  lives  in  Bryan. 

Two  prominent  physicians  in  Millcreek  township  in  former  days 
were  Drs.  William  Knoff  and  J.  A.  Flora. 

It  was  many  years  after  white  settlers  appeared  before  a physi- 
cian located  in  Superior  township.  In  cases  of  emergency,  Dr. 
Jonas  Colby  of  Defiance,  or  Dr.  Thomas  Kent  or  Dr.  John  Paul,  of 
Lafayette  (Pulaski),  would  be  summoned.  Dr.  A.  L.  Snyder,  who 
now  resides  in  Bryan,  commenced  medical  practice  in  Montpelier, 
in  June,  1854,  and  his  immediate  predecessors  in  the  practice  there, 
at  that  time,  were  in  the  order  of  their  coming:  Drs.  Levi  Colby, 
Draper,  DeWolf,  A.  P.  Meng,  and  a Dr.  Barkdol ; but  excepting  Dr. 
Colby,  the  stay  of  all  of  these  was  brief.  Then  followed,  in  July, 
1859,  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Snyder,  when  the  two  physicians  of  the  same 
name,  though  not  united  by  kindred  ties,  formed  a partnership 
which  continued  until  the  removal  of  the  senior  partner  to  Bryan. 
The  later  physicians  in  the  place  were  S.  W.  Mercer,  Blair  Hagerty 
and  J.  W.  Williams — Dr.  Hagerty  alone  remaining,  and  he  yet  at- 
tends to  a large  practice. 

Dr.  George  E.  Long — or  Judge  Long,  as  he  was  more  familiarly 
known — was  born  May  1,  1821,  in  Donegal  county,  Ireland.  He 
came  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States,  and  with  them  moved 
to  Carroll  county,  Ohio.  When  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine,  and  came  to  Williams  county  in  1850, 
where  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Superior  township. 
The  winter  of  1854-55,  he  attended  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of 
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Cincinnati,  and,  graduating  in  1855,  came  back  to  Williams  county, 
which  was  ever  after  his  home. 

Dr.  Festus  A.  Snear  was  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  class  of  1871-72,  previous  to  which 
he  attended  lectures  at  the  Medical  College  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
after  studying  for  two  years  with  Drs.  Long  and  Riggs  of  Bryan. 
He  then  located  in  Stryker  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  be- 
came the  proprietor  of  a drug  store,  built  up  an  extensive  practice, 
and  became  one  of  Stryker’s  most  public  spirited  citizens.  He  re- 
moved to  Bryan,  where  he  died  a few  years  ago. 

Sixty  years  ago,  Dr.  George  W.  Finch  came  to  West  Unity,  his 
worldly  possessions  consisting  of  a horse  and  ten  dollars  in  cash. 
The  cash  with  the  exception  of  fifty  cents  he  expended  for  medi- 
cines, and  immediately  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
rapidly  rose  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people,  and  ere 
long  had  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  The  year  following  his 
arrival,  he  erected  an  office,  and  soon  after  on  the  same  lot  constructed 
what  at  that  time  was  thought  to  be  a fine  residence.  Dr.  Finch  was 
born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  was  educated  at  Delaware  college,  and 
died  at  West  Unity,  July  13,  1879.  He  was  twice  married,  his  second 
wife  being  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Eckis  (nee  Smith)  widow  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Eckis.  This  lady  was  born  in  Ellsworth,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio, 
April  17,  1823.  She  was  educated  at  an  academy  in  Atwater,  Ohio, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  married  Samuel  Eckis.  They  then  read 
medicine  together,  graduated  in  the  same  class  at  Cincinnati,  in  1852, 
and  together  practiced  the  profession  for  several  years  in  Southern 
Illinois,  where  in  1859,  Dr.  Eckis  died.  After  his  death,  Mrs.  Eckis 
taught  school  for  several  years  in  Southern  Ohio  and  Indiana.  In 
1864  she  came  to  West  Unity  and  was  employed  as  the  Principal  of  the 
High  School  for  three  years — until  her  marriage  with  Dr.  Finch — 
after  which  she  became  almost  the  constant  companion  of  the  doctor 
in  his  office  and  in  his  practice.  At  his  death  she  took  up  and  con- 
tinued the  extensive  practice  left  by  him  and  met  with  marked  and 
unusual  success.  She  was  well  skilled  in  her  profession,  and  was  a 
lady  of  fine  literary  attainments. 

Dr.  James  N.  Runnion  was  born  in,  Richland  county,  Ohio,  July  21, 
1830;  received  a good  early  education,  and  worked  on  his  father’s 
farm  and1  taught  school  until  1853,  when  he  began  reading  medicine. 
He  graduated  at  the  Western  Reserve  Medical  College,  of  Cleveland, 
in  1856,  and  after  a short  practice  at  Lexington,  Johnsville  and  Shelby, 
came  to  West  Unity  in  1863,  and  practiced  his  profession  there  until 
his  death,  March  3,  1892. 

Dr.  William  Knoff  was  born  in  Coshocton  county,  Ohio,  Feb.  11, 
1834.  He  attended  school  in  Richland  county  and  afterward  studied 
medicine  for  three  years.  In  1863  and  1864  he  attended  the  Homeo- 
pathic College  at  Cleveland,  and  in  the  latter  year  located  at  Primrose 
for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Montpelier, 
but  after  an  eight  years’  stay  at  the  latter  place,  decided  to  return  to 
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Primrose,  where  he  practiced  for  years  and  built  up  a highly  suc- 
cessful practice. 

D|r.  Isaac  M.  Snyder  was  born  in  Putnam  county,  Ohio,  Sept,  n, 
1836,  and  enjoyed  good  educational  advantages  in  his  youth,  spending 
his  time  in  study  and  teaching.  He  attended  medical  lectures  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  when  eighteen,  afterward  graduated  at  Buffalo  Medical 
College  in  1859.  He  began  practice  at  West  Unity,  but  soon  after  re- 
moved to  Montpelier,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year  at  Stryker  and  at  Pettisville,  in  Fulton 
county.  He  was  associated  for  one  year  with  Dr.  A.  L.  Snyder — 
same  surname,  but  not  a relative — and  after  the  dissolution  of  that 
partnership  he  remained  alone  in  the  practice.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  successful  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  Williams 
county,  and  was  also  the  most  extensive  property  owner  in  Mont- 
pelier. 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Mercer  was  born  in  Crawford  county,  Ind.,  October 
15,  1832,  and  his  early  days  were  spent  in  his  native  state  and  also  in 
Ohio,  engaged  in  acquiring:  an  education  and  teaching.  After  the  dis- 
trict school,  he  took  an  academic  course  at  Newville,  Ind.,  and  was  in 
attendance  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  1859-60.  He  graduated  from 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  afterward  took  a post  graduate 
Gourse  at  the  same  place.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
DeKalb  county,  Ind.,  remaining  there  two  years,  and  in  1863,  located 
in  Montpelier,  which  place  was  his  residence  during  a long  and  useful 
career. 

Mention  of  other  Williams  county  physicians  is  made  in  the  bio- 
graphical department  of  this  work  and  some  are  also  given  a place  in 
chapters  upon  affairs  with  which  they  were  prominently  identified. 

The  present  medical  societv  of  Williams  county  was  organized  by  a 
meeting  of  physicians  in  the  court  house  at  Bryan,  in  January,  1904. 
The  original  members  who  signed  the  constitution  upon  the  day  of  or- 
ganization were  John  W.  Long,  James  W.  Long,  A.  E.  Snyder,  A.  L. 
Snyder,  F.  H.  Pugh,  C.  M.  Barstow,  J.  U.  Riggs,  of  Bryan ; R.  R.  Al- 
wood,  Albert  W.  Back,  F.  M.  Frazier,  Montpelier;  and  Albert  Hatha- 
way of  Edon.  The  officers  elected  were : Dr.  J.  U.  Riggs,  president ; 
Dr.  J.  I.  Newcomb,  vice  president;  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Weitz,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  organization  gives  promise  of  being  a permanent  one, 
contributing  to  the  promotion  of  social  fellowship,  scientific  advance- 
ment and  the  high  standing  of  the  profession  in  Williams  county. 
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ST.  JOSEPH  TOWNSHIP 

TOPOGRAPHICALLY,  this  township  is  somewhat  diversified. 

St.  Joseph’s  River  drains  the  territory  and  flows  in  a south- 
westerly direction,  entering  the  township  near  its  northeast 
corner  and  dividing  it  nearly  into  equal  parts.  The  valley 
or  bottom  lands  adjacent  to  the  river  are  especially  fertile,  highly  im- 
proved and  very  valuable.  Some  other  parts  are  not  so  rich  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  St.  Joseph’s  River  (from  which  the  township 
derives  its  name),  with  its  tributaries,  affords  the  drainage  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  surface  of  the  township  is  generally  rolling,  but  no  elevations 
of  very  great  magnitude  appear.  The  principal  varieties  of  timber 
which  abounded  in  exhaustless  supply  and  excellent  quality  were 
hickory,  walnut,  butternut,  ash,  poplar,  sugar-maple,  oak  of  all  kinds, 
cherry  and  sycamore. 

With  the  advent  of  the  first  white  settlers,  the  woods  abounded  in 
game  of  all  kinds  known  to  the  country.  Deer  and  wild  turkeys,  ex- 
ceedingly plentiful,  afforded  the  principal  meat  supply  of  the  early 
settlers.  Every  man  and  boy  and  some  of  the  female  population  were 
expert  hunters,  and  many  are  the  tales  told  of  hair-breadth  escapes 
from,  and  single-handed  contests  with  bruin,  the  arch  enemy  of  the 
young  domestic  animals  about  the  settlers’  cabins.  Wolves,  panthers 
and  wildcats  also  made  night  hideous  and  nocturnal  travel  precarious 
with  their  prowling,  stealthy  and  deceptive  methods  of  attack. 

The  first  settlement  of  St.  Joseph  township  antedates  its  organiza- 
tion by  several  years.  The  township  organization  was  effected  on  the 
second  day  of  December,  1832,  from  territory  previously  attached  to 
Carryall  township.  The  house  of  John  Fee  was  designated  as  the 
voting  place  and  was  so  continued  for  a number  of  years. 

Samuel  Holton  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  first  settler,  he 
having  emigrated  to  the  St.  Joseph  valley  in  the  autumn  of  1827.  He 
settled  on  Fish  Creek,  one  mile  north  of  Edgerton,  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Burkhart  farm.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  one  John 
Zediker,  who  came  from  Pennsylvania,  was  in  the  township  as  early 
as  1821-22,  but  this  is  merely  supposition,  and  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  pioneer  of  the  township  is  generally  accorded  to  Samuel  Holton.  It 
might  be  added  here  that  he  also  contests  with  James  Guthrie  (who  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Springfield  township)  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  permanent  settler  in  the  county.  The  reader  can  decide  for 
himself  in  the  conflict  of  opinion.  Mr.  Holton  purchased  land  in  the 
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vicinity  mentioned,  on  Fish  Creek,  and  there  built  his  cabin  and  es- 
tablished a home.  Other  families  arrived  soon  afterwards  and  be- 
came near  neighbors  of  Mr.  Holton,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
“near  neighbors”  in  those  days  mieht  be  separated  by  several  miles. 
For  some  time  after  this  little  settlement  was  located  in  the  wilderness 
on  Fish  Creek,  Mr.  Holton  brought  all  his  family  supplies  from  De- 
fiance, and  it  required  four  days  to  make  the  journey. 

In  August,  1835,  following  named  persons  were  residing  in  this 
township:  The  widow  Fee  and  her  children  were  living  on  section 

10;  the  widow  Craig  on  section  11;  George  Aucker  and  Robert  Mc- 
Cullough on  section  15 ; Solomon  Lewis,  father  of  William  Lewis,  once 
sheriff  of  Williams  county,  on  section  33 ; Samuel  Holton  on  section 
21  ; and  a Mr.  Haskins  on  section  27.  Turner  Jolly  was  a young  man 
having  no  abiding  place  and  a Mr.  Talbot  was  in  the  township  then  for 
a short  time,  but  did  not  remain. 

David  Aucker  and  family  were  among  the  early  settlers.  He  was 
born  in  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1805,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  came  West ; visited  several  counties  in  Southern  Ohio, 
farmed  on  shares  in  Pickaway  county  till  1834,  and  then  came  to  St. 
Joseph  township,  Williams  county,  erected  a round  log  cabin,  and  two 
years  later  brought  his  family,  and  thus  became  one  of  the  first  perma- 
nent settlers  of  the  township.  Money  was  scarce,  the  market 
for  his  produce — Defiance — was  twenty-five  miles  distant,  and  the  food 
for  the  family  was  procured  from  the  game  of  the  forest  and  the 
products  of  the  field ; the  clothing  was  spun  at  home  from  flax  and 
wool.  However,  he  succeeded  in  building  up  a comfortable  home  of 
200  acres  with  very  fair  improvements.  He  was  a Democrat  and  a 
man  of  extended  influence.  He  was  present  at  the  organization  of  the 
township,  and  was  then  elected  trustee,  and  for  a number  of  years 
thereafter  re-elected.  He  took  his  farewell  of  earth  in  1876. 

Daniel  Farnham  came  in  1835.  He  was  born  in  Windham  county, 
Connecticut,  in  1811.  He  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Delaware 
county,  N.  Y.,  when  but  three  years  old,  and  there  he  remained  until 
twenty-four,  lumbering  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  hauling  logs  in  the 
winter  and  studying  at  night  to  augment  the  education  he  had  received 
at  a six  months’  term  of  school.  In  1835,  he  wandered  West  and 
finally  located  in  St.  Joseph  township.  He  worked  at  jobs  for  four 
months,  and  for  four  months  clerked  for  Payne  C.  Parker,  who  was 
at  that  time  trading  quite  extensively  with  the  Indians.  In  1836,  Mr. 
Farnham  returned  to  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  fall  brought 
back  to  Williams  county,  hisi  mother  and  sister.  The  following  spring 
he  began  in  the  forest  to  clear  up  a farm,  building  a pioneer  cabin  and 
cultivating  the  ground  until  1840,  when  he  removed  to  Edgerton  and 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  which  occupied  his  attention  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  twelve  years. 
His  early  experiences  were  interesting  and  varied,  game  in  the  begin- 
ning being  the  chief  means  of  the  family’s  subsistence.  His  trips  to 
the  mill  for  his  first  employer  were  made  by  ox  teams,  the  distance 
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was  about  seventy  miles,  and  the  time  consumed  going*  and  coming 
about  eleven  days. 

Judge  Parker  came  in  1836,  John  Bratton  in  1837,  and  John  W. 
Bowersox  in  1838.  Mr.  Bowersox  was  a native  of  Frederick  county, 
Maryland,  and  was  born  January  10,  1808.  He  was  reared  a shoe- 
maker and  farmer  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  out  to 
work  for  two  years  as  a journeyman  shoemaker.  Returning  home,  he 
remained  there  a year  and  then  moved  to  near  Gettysburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  opened  a shop.  In  1831,  he  moved  to  Stark  county, 
Ohio,  located  in  North  Industry,  and  there  followed  his  trade  for 
seven  years;  then  he  moved  to  St.  Joseph  township  and  located  on 
section  5,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1838,  erected  a round  log  cabin.  Mr. 
Bowersox  filled  the  position  of  township  trustee  for  several  terms. 
When  he  came  to  the  township  the  forest  was  full  of  game  and  many 
were  the  deer  and  wild  turkeys  that  fell  at  the  crack  of  his  rifle,  and 
his  sport  was  enlivened  on  one  occasion  by  the  slaughter  of  a bear, 
and  on  another  by  the  death  of  a wildcat. 

Benjamin  Cornell,  John  Cornell  and  George  Long  came  in  1838, 
and  Judge  Parker,  as  mentioned  above,  came  two  years  earlier.  The 
latter  moved  into  the  township  from  Defiance,  where  he  had  sold  goods 
for  a number  of  years  previous.  He  first  came  up  the  river  to  trade 
with  the  Indians,  but  bought  a large  tract  of  land,  built  a house  and 
then  removed  his  family.  He  laid  out  at  about  that  time  the  village  of 
Denmark.  It  had  its  public  square,  storeroom,  ashery  and  school 
house,  and  by  1840  was  quite  a village,  being  the  first  one  in  the  town- 
ship. George  Long  lived  for  many  years  on  his  farm  three  miles 
northwest  of  Edgerton.  He  did  a mercantile  business  in  part  of  his 
dwelling  house  as  early  as  1850,  and  for  some  years  thereafter.  He 
owned  and  cleared  up  a large  farm  on  the  Bellefontaine  road  and  later 
removed  to  Edgerton,  where  he  died  in  1880.  A Mr.  Blair  was  also 
an  early  resident  and  resided  at  Blair’s  Corners,  southwest  of  Edger- 
ton, where  he  died  in  1839  or  1840.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  that  part  of  the  township.  John  Skelton  came  into  the 
township  from  Stark  county  in  1839  and  settled  In  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  township.  He  died  a number  of  years  ago. 

The  record  of  the  first  election  in  St.  Joseph  township  has  been  lost 
or  not  properly  kept,  but  it  is  known  that  it  was  held  at  John  Fee’s, 
April  4,  1832;  after  that,  for  a time,  elections  were  held  in  Denmark. 
At  least  one  election  was  held  at  what  was  called  the  Parker  place. 
Afterward  they  held  elections  in  the  school  house  on  the  hill,  a little 
more  than  a mile  north  of  Edgerton.  Soon  after  Edgerton  was  started, 
they  began  to  hold  elections  there,  and  it  was  the  only  voting  place 
until  the  township  was  divided  into  precincts  a few  years  ago.  One  of 
the  first  justices  o£  the  peace.and  in  fact  one  of  the  first  officers  elected 
in  the  township,  was  a Mr.  Preston,  but  offices  were  not  sought  then 
as  they  are  now.  A Mr.  Tanner  and  Alexander  Kearnes  were  as- 
sessors for  years.  An  office,  now  abolished,  and  which  it  was  difficult 
to  get  anyone  to  fill,  was  that  of  fence  viewer. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  the  township  was  to  Samuel  Holton 
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and  wife,  about  1831  or  1832.  The  first  marriage  in  the  township  was 
a social  event  of  considerable  importance  and  was  attended  by  families 
from  considerable  distances.  The  contracting  parties  were  Samuel 
Holton  and  his  brother  John,  of  the  male  persuasion,  and  two  daugh- 
ters of  the  widow  Fee,  representing  the  gentler  sex.  Later,  in  1836, 
William  Bender  married  another  daughter  of  the  widow  Fee,  and 
this  was  also  a wedding  of  considerable  consequence.  The  people 
gathered  in  large  numbers,  coming  down  the  St.  Joseph  river  from 
Denmark  in  boats.  Daniel  Farnham,  who  had  lately  moved  into  the 
township,  was  one  of  the  invited  guests.  The  first  school  house  erected 
in  the  township  was  located  at  Denmark,  and  the  first  teacher  was  Rev. 
Elijah  Stoddard.  John  Cornell  was  also  one  of  the  first  teachers  in 
the  township.  The  first  sermon  delivered  in  the  township  is  accredited 
to  Rev.  Elijah  Stoddard,  a local  preacher,  though  another  authority, 
perhaps  equally  reliable,  gives  this  honor  to  Revs.  Coleman  and  War- 
ner. 

The  Methodists  were  the  leaders  in  religious  efforts  in  St.  Joseph 
township,  the  first  meetings  being  held  in  the  settlers’  cabins  and  were 
conducted  principally  by  the  ministers  above  named.  After  continuing 
the  services  in  the  houses  of  the  members  for  several  years,  school- 
houses  were  used,  and  later  houses  for  worship  were  erected.  Revs. 
Coleman  and  Warner  were  both  ministers  of  the  M.  E.  church  and 
traveled  frequently  through  the  township  during  those  early  times. 
Rev.  Warner  traveled  a circuit  extending  into  the  township  many 
years  afterward,  and  Rev.  Coleman  traveled  a part  of  the  same  circuit 
again  in  1869  and  1870.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  has  main- 
tained organizations  in  the  township  from  the  earliest  time  to  the 
present;  appointments  have  changed  somewhat  and  some  have  been 
abandoned,  but  the  voice  of  the  itinerant  minister  has  always  been 
heard  in  the  townshio.  In  the  days  of  Thompson,  Allbright,  Lindsay 
and  others,  they  would  hold  services  on  week  days,  and  then  it  was 
that  ministers  were  traveling  the  circuit  in  reality.  Farmers  and  their 
hired  help,  their  wives  and  children,  would  leave  the  fields,  and  in  the 
garb  of  toil  go  to  the  schoolhouses,  for  the  time  being  houses  of  the 
Lord. 

The  United  Brethren  were  also  early  occupants  of  the  field  and 
held  religious  services  at  various  places  in  the  township ; among  others, 
the  log  barn  of  John  W.  Bowersox.  The  church  of  the  United 
Brethren  was  represented  by  Revs.  Hulburt  and  Jonathan  Thomas, 
commonly  known  as  “Father”  Thomas.  Rev.  Hulburt  was  an  eccentric 
character,  something  of  the  Peter  Cartwright  style.  One  of  “Father” 
Thomas’s  appointments,  over  sixty-five  years  ago,  was  at  what  was 
called  Blair’s  Corners,  southwest  of  Edgerton,  where  he  preached  in 
a little  old  log  schoolhouse.  He  was  a man  of  natural  talent,  fearless 
in  defense  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  right  and  terrible  in  denunciation 
of  the  wrong. 

The  Presbyterians,  later  on,  occasionally  held  services  in  the  barn 
of  Henry  Cassler.  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Michael  and  John 
Guinn,  three  miles  north  of  Edgerton.  Rev.  Cather.  of  the  Lutheran 
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church,  preached  in  the  township  at  various  places  for  a number  of 
years  after  1840.  He  preached  at  Denmark,  in  the  house  of  John  W. 
Bowersox,  and  at  various  other  places.  He  was  something  of  a wag, 
and  his  daughters,  of  which  he  had  several,  were  named  Coon,  Whale 
and  Bear.  By  these  names,  especially  Coon,  they  were  known  for 
years.  He  had  quite  a large  family,  but  they  were  strangely  unfortu- 
nate and  the  larger  number  of  them  died  when  comparatively  in  the 
prime  of  life.  The  German  Methodists  were  at  one  time  represented 
by  two  ministers,  named  Baker  and  Deemer.  They  held  services  awhile 
in  what  was  called  the  Weitz  neighborhood,  in  the  northwest  portion 
of  the  township.  It  is  said  that  Baker,  who  was  very  popular,  aban- 
doned the  ministry  and  fell  from  the  profession  altogether. 

About  the  first  organization  of  a Congregational  church  in  the  town- 
ship was  at  the  school  house,  three  miles  north  of  Edgerton.  This  was 
as  early  as  1856.  Rev.  Worts,  then  of  Ligonier,  Indiana,  was  the  first 
minister,  and  there  was  quite  a flourishing  organization  there.  It  was 
abandoned  in  a few  years  and  the  congregation  was  re-organized  at 
Edgerton.  Mr.  Worts  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  hanging  of  the 
noted  horse-thief,  McDougal,  by  the  regulators  of  La  Grange  and 
Noble  counties,  Indiana,  and  it  is  said  that  he  held  some  religious 
services  with  the  doomed  man.  In  his  sermons  of  that  time  he  made 
frequent  reference  to  the  terrible  scene  and  its  lessons. 

The  Reformed  church  also  held  services  at  the  same  schoolhouse 
for  a number  of  years,  and  indeed  it  appears  that  for  a while  every 
religious  denomination  known  to  the  Christian  world  held  services 
there.  Rev.  Weaver  held  services  for  the  Baptists  in  a log  school- 
house  standing  on  the  same  site,  as  early  as  1854.  It  was  about  the 
time  the  Air  Line  railroad  was  being  built.  He  was  holding  services 
there  one  Sabbath  afternoon,  when  something  like  a dozen  or  more  of 
the  employees  on  the  road  came  to  the  meeting  and  began  to  disturb  the 
minister.  He  remonstrated  with  them,  but  to  no  purpose,  for,  having 
come  for  a row  they  proposed  to  have  one.  They  continued'  their  dis- 
orderly behavior  beyond  the  endurance  of  the  citizens  present.  The 
meeting  stopped  and  the  fight  began — Alexander  and  Tobias  Wright, 
John  Gnagy,  John  W.  and  David  Bowersox,  John  Skelton,  Benjamin 
F.  Cornell  and  others  on  the  part  of  the  preacher,  and  the  railroad 
hands  in  their  own  behalf.  The  struggle  was  terrific,  but  finally  the 
friends  of  good  order  and  the  Gospel  prevailed.  The  railroad  men  were 
completely  routed  and  most  of  them  were  fearfully  battered.  They 
threatened  to  return  in  great  force,  but  never  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  Catholics  first  organized  in  Edgerton,  where  they  have  a good 
church  building  and  parsonage.  They  have  a resident  priest  and  are 
in  a flourishing  condition.  The  Disciples  were  once  stronger  in  Edger- 
ton than  they  are  now,  but  they  still  maintain  an  organization.  The 
German  Lutherans  have  a church  building  and  organization  in  Edger- 
ton, and  while  their  numbers  are  not  great  they  are  in  a growing  con- 
dition. The  Evangelical  Association  has  done  a good  work  near  the 
central  part  of  the  township.  Services  were  formerly  held  in  a school- 
house.  about  a mile  and  a quarter  north  of  Edgerton,  and  the  mem- 
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bership  grew  rapidly.  They  completed  an  excellent  church  building 
on  the  site  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  have  among  their  members  many  of 
the  substantial  citizens  of  the  township.  The  Universalists  have  oc- 
casionally held  services  in  Edgerton,  but  have  had  no  distinct  organiza- 
tion at  any  time. 

Probably  the  first  church  building  erected  in  the  township  was  on 
the  Bryan  road,  near  the  east  line  of  the  township.  It  was  built  of 
hewed  logs,  and  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  was  controlled  by  the 
Lutherans.  It  was  long  since  torn  away,  and  had  been  abandoned  for 
many  years  theretofore.  It  stood  there,  almost  in  the  woods,  for  many 
years,  and  had  sort  of  a ghostly  appearance,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  it 
left  now. 

The  first  burying  ground  in  the  township  was'  located  on  the  Parker 
farm,  and  Rev.  Elijah  Stoddard  was  one  of  the  first  persons  buried 
there.  After  some  years  the  ground  was  abandoned,  the  bodies  were 
exhumed  and  removed  to  the  cemetery  at  Edgerton.  George  Aucker 
was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  during  the  30’s.  Nearly  all  the  churches 
provided  a place  for  the  interment  of  their  dead ; but  these  were 
generally  abandoned  when  the  churches  declined,  and  the  cemetery  at 
Edgerton  contains  the  remains  of  many  of  the  early  pioneers. 

The  first  tavern  in  St.  Joseph  was  opened  by  Judge  Parker  at  his 
private  residence  in  Denmark.  The  first  resident  physicians  were  Drs. 
Barkdol  and  J.  S.  Stough,  who  located  in  the  township  about  the  same 
time.  These  have  been  succeeded  by  many  others  during  the  seventy- 
three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  organization  of  the  township. 

Edgerton  was  incorporated  and  assumed  the  position  accorded  by 
that  legal  proceeding  by  the  election  of  a mayor  and  establishing  a 
municipal  government.  It  has  numbered  among  its  mayors  such  es- 
teemed citizens  as  George  Helwig,  O.  H.  Fusselman,  William  F.  Roop, 
James  Marshall,  John  L.  Terpening,  Samuel  Fritz  and  L.  A.  Knight, 
the  present  incumbent.  John  L.  Terpening  was  a native  of  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  March  7,  1835.  He  was  brought  to  Lena- 
wee county,  Michigan,  when  but  a child,  and  there  reared  on  a farm 
until  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  began  an1  apprenticeship  as  jeweler 
at  Hudson,  that  state.  He  afterward  conducted  a jewelry  store  there 
for  a year  or  more,  and  in  the  spring  of  1858  removed  to  Edgerton, 
where  he  established  a jewelry  store  in  the  town,  which  he  managed 
for  a great  many  years.  He  received  the  appointment  as  postmaster 
of  the  place  in  1870,  and  held  it  continuously  until  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration in  1885.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  employed  as  en- 
rolling officer  for  the  drafts  and  performed  his  duty  impartially,  fear- 
lessly, and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  He  also  served  as  town- 
ship clerk  for  five  years,  besides  officiating  in  the  capacity  of  mayor. 

Edgerton  is  located  in  a beautiful  agricultural  district  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  fertile  and  highly  prolific  lands.  The  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  Women’s  Relief  Corps,  Daughters  of  Rebekah,  and  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  are  the  secret  societies  represented  in  the  town. 
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These  different  orders  are  prosperous  and  number  among  their  mem- 
bers many  of  the  best  people  in  the  town  and  adjacent  country. 

The  town  of  Edgerton,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  contains  a 
population  of  one  thousand  and  forty-three.  This  is  an  increase  of 
seventy-six  during  the  last  decade,  a percentage  that  is  small,  but  it 
represents  a substantial  growth.  It  is  a busy  trading  point,  sustained 
by  a large  scope  of  good  farming  country,  and  its  support  is  assured 
in  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  business  men.  Some  of  the 
stores  would  do  credit  to  a much  larger  place.  Considerable  manufac- 
turing is  also  done,  and  an  excellent  graded  school  in  the  village  af- 
fords ample  opportunities  to  the  children  in  the  acquirement  of  a good 
practical  education. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


PULASKI  TOWNSHIP 

PREVIOUS  to  March  3,  1834,  the  territory  of  Pulaski  town- 
ship was  attached  to  Tiffin  township  for  the  convenience  of 
the  people  in  the  adjustment  of  legal  affairs.  On  the  date 
above  written,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  had  the 
following  placed  in  their  record  of  proceedings : “Upon  application, 

the  Board  orders  that  a new  township  be  erected,  composed  of  original 
surveyed  townships,  six,  seven  and  eight,  north  of  range  three  east, 
to  be  denominated  ‘Beaver  Township;’  and  the  Board  further  order 
that  the  inhabitants  assemble  at  the  house  of  John  Perkins,  in  said 
township,  on  the  seventh  day  of  April  next,  and  proceed  to  elect, 
according  to  law,  the  necessary  officers  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
said  township,  and  that  the  auditor  advertise  accordingly.” 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  Pulaski  is  the  oldest  township  in  Will- 
iams county,  but  this  idea  is  erroneous,  as  St.  Joseph  township  was 
organized  nearly  two  years  prior  to  the  date  mentioned  above.  How- 
ever, it  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  second  one  organized,  and,  al- 
though its  name  was  changed,  the  functions  of  local  government  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  from  the  time  of  its  organization..  Beaver  town- 
ship originally  included  in  its  domain  what  are  now  Jefferson  town- 
ship in  Williams  county,  and  Washington  township,  in  Defiance 
county;  but  on  August  7,  1837,  some  territory  was  taken  from  town 
7 (Jefferson)  and  added  to  town  6 (Pulaski)  and  the  name  of  the 
latter  was  changed.  The  commissioners’  record  of  that  day  reads  as 
follows:  “It  is  ordered  by  the  Board  that  the  south  half  of  range 

3 east,  be  taken  from  said  town  and  be  added  to  town  6 in  said 
range ; and  upon  petition  the  name  of  said  town  is  changed  from 
Beaver  to  Pulaski,  and  the  said  township  of  Pulaski  is  hereby  organ- 
ized ; and  the  auditor  is  ordered  to  give  notice  for  an  election  at  the 
house  of  Alonzo  Rawson,  on  the  26th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
the  necessary  officers  for  the  government  of  said  township.”  This 
election  was  necessary  to  fill  vacancies  caused  bv  the  organization  of 
Jefferson,  some  of  the  officials  of  old  Beaver  being  residents  of  the 
territory  included  in  the  newly  erected  township. 

December  4,  1837,  the  last  change  in  boundary,  which  reduced 
Pulaski  to  its  present  size,  was  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  fol- 
lowing: “The  Board  took  into  consideration  the  petition  of  sundry 

citizens  of  town  7,  in  the  county  of  Williams,  praying  that  the  boun- 
dary lines  of  said  township  might  be  so  altered  as  to  include  the  same 
territory  included  in  the  original  survey  of  said  township,  and  the 
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board  order  that  the  prayer  of  said  petitioners  be  granted.”  This  ac- 
tion of  the  Board  necessitated  another  election,  and  the  next  day  the 
following  entry  was  made  on  the  record : “In  addition  to  the  order  of 
the  Board  of  yesterday,  the  Board  further  orders  that  the  auditor  give 
notice  to  the  electors  of  Pulaski  township  to  meet  on  the  16th  day  of 
December,  1837,  at  Thomas  ShorthilFs,  in  said  township,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  such  township  officers,  whose  places  have  become  va- 
cant in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  said  Pulaski  township,  at  the 
present  session  of  the  Board.”  The  adjoining  townships  to  Pulaski 
are  Springfield  on  the  east,  Jefferson  on  the  north,  Center  on  the  west 
and  Washington  township,  in  Defiance  county,  on  the  south. 

The  topographical  features  of  the  township  are  not  very  striking,  if 
to  be  so  comprehends  a great  variety  of  natural  scenery.  The  broad 
and  fertile  fields,  rich  and  productive,  are  the  principal  sources  of 
agricultural  wealth.  The  first  settlers  of  the  township  were  of  the 
class  of  the  heroic  pioneers  who  accompanied  the  Perkins  party  and 
were  later  identified  with  the  settlement  of  Bryan.  Some  remained 
in  the  village  for  a time  and  subsequently  sought  homes  on  the  rich 
lands  adjacent,  and  others  came  a few  years  later,  so  that  the  lands 
of  Pulaski  township  were  very  generally  occupied  by  actual  settlers 
at  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  present  limits  of  the  county. 

In  October,  1833,  Judge  John  Perkins  removed  from  Brunersburg 
with  his  sons,  Isaac  and  Garrett,  and  son-in-law,  John  Plummer,  and, 
these,  accompanied  by  John  Moss,  George  Lantz,  Henry  Jones  and  a 
Mr.  Hood,  established  themselves  on  Beaver  Creek  and  named  their  col- 
ony Lafayette.  Judge  Perkins  built  a grist  and  saw-mill  on  the  creek, 
which,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  mill  for  grinding  grain  erected  within 
what  now  are  the  limits  of  Williams  county.  Alonzo  Rawson  came  some 
time  afterward.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  pioneer 
families  of  Northern  Ohio,  his  three  brothers  being  the  late  Abel 
Rawson,  a distinguished  lawyer  who  settled  in  Tiffin,  in  1826,  and 
Dr.  L.  Q.  Rawson,  who  settled  in  Lower  Sandusky  (now  Fremont), 
in  1827,  and  Dr.  Bass  Rawson  of  Findlay,  one  of  the  early  pioneers 
of  Hancock  county.  Alonzo  Rawson  opened  the  first  stock  of  goods 
at  Lafayette  (since  changed  to  Pulaski),  in  a house  built  by  himself, 
and  afterward  sold  to  A.  W.  Boynton,  when  Mr.  Rawson  removed 
from  the  county.  At  this  time  there  was  no  white  settlement  in  the 
township,  except  at  what  is-  now  Pulaski,  and  its  inhabitants,  like  those 
at  Williams  Center,  then  anticipated  that  when  the  seat  of  justice 
would  finally  leave  Defiance  for  a point  near  the  geographical  center, 
it  would  settle  permanently  in  their  midst.  No  dreamer  then  expected 
the  erection  of  Defiance  and  Fulton  counties  and  the  destruction  of 
the  original  county  lines. 

The  poll  book  for  an  election  for  justice  of  the  peace,  held  in 
Pulaski  township,  April  6,  1840,  gives  the  following  names  of  voters, 
and  they  probably  fairly  represent  early  established  families  in  the 
township:  Daniel  Davidson,  David  Pickett,  Reuben  H.  Gilson,  Robert 
Thompson,  Isaac  Swager,  Daniel  Wyatt,  Sr.,  William  Kilpatrick,  Isaac 
Perkins,  James  McKinley,  Philetus  S.  Gleason,  Jabez  Jones,  Ezra 
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Wilson,  George . B.  Jones,  Alonzo  Rawson,  John  Kaufman,  David 
Landaman,  Alfred  Shepard,  John  Oakes,  Henry  Johnson,  George 
Shook,  John  Beavers,  Seymour  Montgomery,  Aquilla  Caszet,  Peter 
Deck,  John  Harris,  Benjamin  Smith,  Barnabas  Peddycoast,  William 
Johnson,  John  Flannahs,  J.  R.  Capsil,  Daniel  Wyatt,  Jr.,  Samuel  A. 
Baker,  Benjamin  Kent,  George  Everett,  John  Perkins  and  Everett 
Perkins. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  Pulaski  township  was  Philetus  S.  Gleason, 
who  was  born  June  24,  1814,  in  Tompkins  county,  New  York.  He 
was  reared  to  manhood  in  his  native  county  and  at  an  early  age  was 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  cabinet-makers’  trade.  In  October,  1835, 
migrated  to  Williams  county  and  located  in  Springfield  township.  At 
that  time,  Williams  county  was  in  a state  of  nature,  but  Mr.  Gleason 
took  up  a piece  of  land,  which  he  began  clearing,  at  the  same  time 
working  at  his  trade  when  opportunity  afforded.  From  Springfield 
he  removed  to  Pulaski  township,  some  time  prior  to  1840. 

Benjamin  Kent  came  to  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  from  Virginia,  in 
1824.  He  was  a plasterer  and  worked  at  his  trade  there  until  1840, 
when  he  came  to  Pulaski  township  and  died  there,  December  27,  i860. 
He  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Thomas  Kent,  who  is  given  a biographical 
notice  in  the  chapter  on  the  “Bench  and  Bar.” 

Pulaski  township  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  other  town- 
ships of  the  county  in  regard  to  early  industries.  The  pioneer  mills, 
distilleries,  churches  and  schools  had  their  existence,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  latter,  have  mostly  passed  away  with  the  increasing 
prominence  of  Bryan  as  a marketing  and  trading  point,  coupled  with 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  village  in  a religious  and  educational 
way.  The  principal  grain  crop  is  wheat  and  corn,  for  the  production 
of  which  the  soil  is  admirably  adapted.  Corn  is  the  staple  product  and 
this  is  largely  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs,  these  being  the  source  of  a 
large  income.  Horses  and  sheep  are  also  raised  with  profit  on  the 
rich  grazing  fields  afforded  on  the  fountain-watered  farms,  and  which 
are  not  used  at  the  time  for  the  cultivation  of  crops. 

There  are  nine  school  districts  in  Pulaski  township,  exclusive  of  the 
Bryan  public  schools.  With  a carefully  graded  course  of  study,  these 
give  the  persisting  students  the  advantages  of  a good  common  school 
education  and  fit  them  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

With  an  honorable  record  of  sixty-five  years  of  existence,  Bryan  well 
sustains  her  long  established  reputation  for  solidity  and  the  merited 
compliment  of  being  a good  town.  The  men  who  established  the 
little  hamlet  in  the  wilderness,  in  1840,  founded  that  reputation,  and 
their  descendants  and  successors  have  well  maintained  it. 

The  religious  and  educational  affairs  of  the  village  also  received  early 
attention,  and  liberal  support.  Merchants  were  aggressive  and  public- 
spirited,  their  stocks  oftimes  rivaling  in  value  those  exhibited  bv 
present  day  dealers.  The  early  banking  institutions  were  flourishing 
and  impregnable  and  general  prosperity  crowned  the  efforts  of  the 
people.  But  if  the  reader  will  but  reflect  he  will  observe  that  all  the 
business  of  the  earlier  days,  as  well  as  at  present,  was  closely  related 
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to  agricultural  supremacy.  Williams  county  was  then,  as  now,  the 
center  of  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the  United  States, 
a distinction  which  the  locality  has  retained  with  creditable  success. 
All  business  was  directed  toward  handling  the  products  of  the  farms 
and  in  supplying  the  farmers’  needs. 

The  early  settlers  and  business  men  of  Pulaski  township  were 
generally  people  with  agricultural  tendencies  and  traditions.  They 
were  sons  of  farmers,  and  parental  traditions  and  customs  are  strong 
within  the  human  breast.  These  men  purchased  land,  cultivated  and 
improved  it,  erected  houses  and  lived  out  their  allotted  days  in  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  quiet  community  their  industry  had  estab- 
lished. 

Bryan  has  a population  of  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one,  according  to  the  census  of  1900.  It  contains  a number  of  hand- 
some and  expensive  residences  and  public  buildings,  while  the  average 
homes  evince  the  air  of  thrift  and  prosperity  in  their  surroundings,  in 
keeping  with  the  industry  and  frugality  of  the  occupants.  The  village 
contains  fewer  poor  and  squalid  residences,  indicative  of  poverty  and 
misery,  than  most  villages  of  its  size. 

The  sanitary  conditions  are  excellent  and  the  drainage  system  as 
good  as  can  be  had.  The  board  of  health  and  sanitary  officers  are 
vigilant  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  and  the  streets  and 
alleys  are  kept  in  the  most  perfect  sanitary  condition.  A well  organ- 
ized and  trained  volunteer  fire  department  is  equipped  with  the  latest 
and  best  apparatus  for  the  purpose  designed.  The  efficiency  of  the 
department  has  been  demonstrated  on  many  occasions.  A police  force, 
the  guardians  of  the  public  peace  and  property,  although  few  in 
number,  are  noted  for  their  efficiency  in  the  line  of  official  duties,  and 
the  village  marshal,  August  Heidley,  has  received  high  commendation 
for  successful  detective  work.  He  and  his  deputies  are  courteous  and 
obliging  men.  to  whose  vigilance  and  alertness  is  due  the  small  per- 
centage of  burglaries  and  unlawful  acts,  of  which  the  village  boasts. 

The  municipal  government  of  Bryan  for  the  present  year  (1905)  is 
as  follows:  Mayor,  John  B.  White:  street  commissioner,  William 

Garlow ; chief  of  the  fire  department,  Frederick  Yunck:  clerk,  John 
W.  Hoke ; treasurer,  John  A.  Kiel : marshal,  August  Heidley.  The 
council  is  organized  as  follows : Edward  Leake,  president,  Frank  E. 

Adams,  William  R.  Ames,  Philip  Christman,  Edward  Farber  and 
Frederick  E.  Mader.  The  board  of  health  is  organized  with  Nicholas 
Vineyard  as  health  officer. 

The  nucleus  of  the  present  city  library  originated  in  1882,  when 
the  cultured  ladies  of  Brvan  took  hold  of  the  matter  in  earnest  and  or- 
ganized the  Bryan  Library  Association.  The  books  were  kept  at 
various  places  in  the  town  until  about  1892,  when  a room  in  the 
basement  of  the  court  house  was  secured,  and  that  was  the  home  of 
the  library  until  December.  1904.  The  first  librarian  after  the  associa- 
tion was  organized  was  Miss  Olive  Wilber,  who  was  assisted  by  Miss 
E.  M.  Willett.  Later,  Miss  Alice  Walt  was  given  charge  and  she  has 
continued  to  serve  as  librarian  for  many  years.  In  1903.  negotiations 
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were  opened  with  Andrew  Carnegie,  looking  to  a donation  by  him  to 
Bryan  for  library  purposes.  The  effort  was  successful,  the  steel 
magnate  agreeing  to  give  ten  thousand  dollars  upon  condition  that  the 
citizens  of  Bryan  would  furnish  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  to  support 
the  enterprise.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Bryan  School  District 
invoked  the  power  which  is  given  them  by  statute  and  levied  a tax 
of  one  mill  upon  the  property  valuation  of  the  district,  and  thus 
guaranteed  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  proposal.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  Carnegie  library  building,  on  High  street — just  off  the 
public  scpiare — was  laid  on  Oct.  23,  1903,  and  the  same  was  com- 
pleted and  made  ready  for  occupancy  by  December  20,  1904.  The 
library  is  open  on  certain  days  of  the  week  and  is  a popular  resort, 
much  appreciated  by  the  studious  citizens  of  all  ages,  who  often  fill 
the  convenient  sittings  provided  in  the  reading  room.  Bryan  may 
well  be  proud  of  her  public  library,  where  three  thousand,  five  hundred 
choice  volumes  await  the  call  of  its  patrons. 

Bryan  is  represented  in  journalism  by  two  weekly  newspapers,  but 
as  these  have  been  given  appropriate  mention  in  another  chapter,  a 
repetition  is  not  necessary.  Nothing  like  an  extended  notice  of  the 
various  religious  organizations  which  have  existed  in  the  village 
of  Bryan  can  be  attempted  in  this  volume.  The  little  leaven  planted 
in  the  wilderness  so  many  years  ago  has  grown  to  mammoth  propor- 
tions, and  no  town  of  like  size  in  the  state  of  Ohio  possesses  greater 
evidence  of  spiritual  growth,  or  more  devout  and  conscientious  leaders 
in  the  great  cause  of  Christian  life.  Several  churches  have  been  or- 
ganized from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  zeal  of  their  promoters  ex- 
ceeded the  demand  for  their  services,  hence  they  had  but  an  ephemeral 
existence.  But  of  the  persisting  organizations  which  have  grown  to 
prominence  and  influence,  there  are  several,  and  their  present  day 
status  is  the  best  evidence  of  their  high  standing  and  iiberal  support. 

The  first  church  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  was  organized  by  the  early 
pioneers  and  services  were  conducted  in  the  cabins,  or  at  any  ac- 
cessible point,  until  a church  building  was  erected.  The  first  churches 
were  attended  by  the  worshipping  pioneers,  regardless  of  their  in- 
dividual preferences  as  to  creed ; and  it  was  not  until  1854  that  the 
Presbyterian  church  began  to  maintain  a separate  organization,  in 
Bryan.  The  first  minister  and  organizing  pastor  was  Rev.  J.  M. 
Crabb ; the  organization  was  effected  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
a few  devoted  settlers  of  the  early  day,  and  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1856,  the  church  society  legally  incorporated  as  the  “Presbyterian 
Church  and  Society  Old  School,”  a designation  which  it  retained  until 
1872,  when  it  became  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  Society  of 
Bryan.  As  the  congregation  grew  in  numbers  and  interest,  services 
were  held  regularlv  and  a commodious  meeting  place  was  provided 
for  by  the  erection  of  a frame  structure  on  North  Lynn  Street.  A 
number  of  eloquent  and  zealous  pastors  occupied  the  pulpit  of  this 
church  during  its  years  of  use,  and  it  served  until  1903,  when  the 
building  of  the  present  handsome  church  was  completed.  Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Kohr  is  the  present  pastor. 
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The  history  of  early  Methodism  in  Bryan  dates  from  the  first  years 
of  the  town’s  existence  and  is  centered  around  the  old  log  court 
house  and  the  first  schoolhouse  in  the  village.  In  the  fall  of  1840 
meetings  of  this  sect  were  held  at  the  hotel  of  Thomas  Shorthill. 
Soon  afterward  the  congregation  moved  its  place  of  preaching  to  the 
old  log  court  house  and  continued  to  hold  meetings  there  until  the 
schoolhouse  was  built,  and  then  occupied  it  until  the  members  could 
build  a structure  of  their  own.  Among  the  first  supporters  of  this  church 
were  Thomas  Shorthill,  James  Shorthill  and  William  Yates.  In  the 
year  1853,  a church  was  built  on  the  corner  of  Beech  and  Butler 
streets — where  the  present  structure  stands — and  the  trustees  at  that 
time  were  D.  M.  Crall,  David  Fairfield,  A.  R.  Patterson,  M.  B. 
Plummer,  Jacob  Over,  Levi  Cunningham  and  William  Yates.  The 
present  church  was  erected  in  1895.  and  is  an  imposing  structure. 
Many  familiar  names  have  been  associated  with  this  congregation  and 
many  distinguished  divines  have  been  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion. Rev.  John  I.  Wean  is  the  present  pastor. 

There  are  in  Bryan  devout  and  pious  Catholics ; but  their  numbers 
are  small,  and  a missionary  priest,  at  stated  periods,  holds  service. 
They  have  a church  edifice,  and  few  as  are  the  numbers  of  these* 
worshippers,  they  command  a high  degree  of  respect  from  co-religion- 
ists on  account  of  the  firmness  they  manifest  in  holding  fast  to  their 
faith. 

The  first  Baptist  church  of  Bryan  was  organized,  October  8,  1841. 
The  first  regular  pastor  was  Rev.  G.  B.  Lewis.  The  congregation  has 
a neat  church  building  on  the  south  side  of  West  High  street.  Rev. 
Clarke  L.  Randall  is  the  pastor  in  charge,  and  the  present  success  of 
the  organization  is  largely  due  to  his  untiring  efforts. 

The  Church  of  Christ,  in  charge  of  Rev.  Malo  M.  Amonson,  is  lo- 
cated on  the  south  side  of  East  High  street,  where  regular  services 
are  conducted. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Christ  have  an  organization  in  Bryan,  the 
church  being  located  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Wilson  streets.  Rev. 
C.  E.  Weidner  is  pastor  in  charge  and  conducts  two  services  every 
other  Sunday. 

The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  St.  Paul’s  congregation  com- 
menced its  existence  December  21,  1861,  having  at  that  date  no  house 
of  worship,  though  commencing  with  a membership  of  eighteen  per- 
sons, and  the  pastor  being  Rev.  Herman  Schmidt,  of  the  Ohio  Synod ; 
and  February  4,  1869,  a movement  was  made  to  build  a church  edifice. 
Accordingly  the  house  was  erected  on  Beech  street  adjacent  to  the 
planing  mills.  Rev.  Fr.  Henkleman  is  the  present  pastor. 

The  English  Lutheran  church  of  Brvan  was  founded  in  Februaryi 
1875.  Rev.  F.  B.  Heibert  is  the  present  pastor,  and  by  his  faithful 
efforts  the  church  is  prospering. 

The  First  Universalist  church  of  Bryan  was  organized  July  10, 
1870,  with  a membership  of  twentv-one.  Rev.  Rice  preached  for  it 
during  the  first  nine  vears  of  its  existence,  and  it  is  to  his  untiring  in- 
dustry  and  unwavering  zeal  that  the  church  owes  its  foundation  and 
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early  success.  Services  were  held  for  several  years  in  Long’s  Hall, 
north  side  of  court  square,  but  in  1875-76,  a commodious  church 
edifice  was  erected  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Main  and  Maple  streets. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Ashworth  is  the  resident  minister,  and  by  his  logical  dis- 
courses and  clear  reasoning,  together  with  a singleness  of  purpose 
which  characterizes  his  work,  he  is  making  the  church  and  himself 
deservedly  nopular. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  church  is  the  youngest  of  the  religious 
organizations  in  the  village.  Public  services  are  held  at  Trinity  Mis- 
sion Chapel,  alternate  Sunday  evenings. 

The  public  burial  place  of  Bryan  is  Fountain  Grove  cemetery,  lo- 
cated one  mile  south  of  the  public  square,  just  beyond  the  corpora- 
tion limits.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  Fountain  Grove  cemetery, 
and  beginning  with  1841,  there  was  a public  burying-place  near  the 
present  site  of  Gustave  Christman’s  flour  mills  and  Jacob  Halm’s 
brewery.  But  the  development  of  the  town  in  every  direction  de- 
prived this  place  of  the  quiet  and  seclusion  which  one  always  associ- 
ates with  a burial  place  for  the  dead ; hence  the  selection  of  the  present 
site,  which  has  been  enlarged  and  beautified  as  the  years  passed  until 
it  is  now  an  ideal  spot.  It  contains  the  mortal  remains  of  several  of 
Williams  county’s  most  distinguished  citizens,  whose  final  resting  places 
are  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  erection  of  worthy  monuments.  The 
private  citizen  and  the  soldier  are  equally  honored  by  the  reverence 
and  sacrifice  of  surviving  friends,  to  the  end  that  this  sacred  spot  is 
rendered1  beautiful  in  keeping  with  the  sadly  reverential  purpose  which 
made  its  existence  a necessity. 

The  business  interests  of  Bryan  are  varied  and  extensive.  The 
mercantile  houses  compare  favorably  in  extent,  variety  and  quality 
of  goods  with  any  town  of  equal  size  in  the  state.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  very  large  when  the  close  proximity  of  rival  towns  is  con- 
sidered. The  mercantile  houses  are  generally  backed  with  resources 
commensurate  to  their  demands,  and  the  element  of  losses  from  bad 
accounts  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  reason  of  the  stable  character 
of  the  buyers.  Perhaps  no  town  in  the  state,  of  equal  size,  has  a 
smaller  percentage  of  losses  from  bad  debts.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  buyers  are  permanent  residents,  usually  owning  their 
own  homes,  though  the  element  of  honesty  and  business  integrity 
among  them  is  a dominant  feature. 

The  early  history  of  merchandising  in  Bryan  is  interesting,  in  that 
it  covers  the  period  of  early  settlement  and  development  in  every 
line  of  human  endeavor,  beyond  the  memory  of  the  large  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  today.  Few  can  fully  realize  the  fact,  except 
through  the  continual  “promptings”  of  history  and  the  press,  that 
for  many  years  following  the  first  settlement  all  goods  displayed  for 
sale  were  brought  across  the  country  from  Defiance,  to  which  place 
they  had  been  shipped  in  canal  boats.  The  telegraph  and  telephone 
were  then  unknown  and  the  flat  boat  and  keel  boat  had  but  recently 
supplemented  a part  of  the  labors  of  the  horse.  If  merchants 
were  obliged  to  procure  their  goods  through  that  slow  process  in  this 
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day  they  would  think  the  distance  to  New  York  an  unsurmountable 
barrier  to  a successful  mercantile  career.  One  of  the  earliest  mer- 
chants was  William  Yates,  who  brought  the  first  stock  of  goods,  drawn 
by  ox  team,  across  the  country  from  Defiance.  D.  M.  Crall  and  Jacob 
Boyer  were  among  the  first  general  merchants,  and  Charles  Case 
began  business  in  Bryan  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  social  spirit  of  Bryan  is  revealed  in  the  following  list  of  secret 
and  benevolent  societies:  Masonic:  Bryan  Lodge,  No.  215,  F.  and 

A.  M.;  Northwest  Chapter,  No.  45,  R.  A.  M.  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows:  Fountain  City  Lodge,  No.  314;  Williams  Encamp- 
ment, No.  102.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  an  organiza- 
tion— Evans  Post,  No.  149.  Auxiliary  to  this  is  the  Woman's  Relief 
Corps.  The  Sons  of  Veterans  have  an  organization  known  as  Foun- 
tain City  Camp  No.  192.  There  are  lodges  of  the  Knights  of 
Honor,  Knights  of  Pythias  (No.  221),  Royal  Arcanum,  and  the 
National  Union.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  history  of  these 
various  organizations,  particularly  the  more  important  ones,  but  lack 
of  space  forbids  the  attempt. 


CHAPTER  XV 


SPRINGFIELD  TOWNSHIP 

THIS  is  the  only  full-sized  one,  territorially,  of  the  eastern 
tier  of  townships  in  Williams  county.  It  occupies  the  south- 
east corner  and  touches  adjacent  territory  in  both  Defiance 
and  Fulton  counties.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  with 
just  sufficient  undulation  to  afford  good  drainage.  Like  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  it  is  well  watered  and  admirably  adapted  to  all 
classes  of  diversified  agriculture.  The  principal  stream  is  Bean  Creek, 
an  affluent  of  the  Maumee,  which  flows  through  it  from  north  to 
south.  Numerous  smaller  streams  traverse  the  land  as  tributaries 
and  contribute  to  the  facilities  for  grazing,  an  industry  which  is  well 
represented  in  connection  with  general  farming  and  fruit  growing. 

The  township,  of  course,  is  an  exact  quadrangle  in  shape — six 
miles  square — bounded  on  the  north  by  Brady  township  and  on  the 
west  by  Pulaski.  Defiance  county  forms  the  entire  southern  boundary, 
while  Fulton  county  joins  it  on  the  east  and  provides  a boundary  for 
two  sections  on  the  north.  Like  all  the  other  territory  which  was 
not  surveyed  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  admirable  Congressional 
plan,  the  system  of  surveys  is  regular,  descriptions  being  sections, 
quarter  sections,  etc.  The  territory  was  originally  covered  with  an 
abundant  growth  of  excellent  timber,  and  ihese  desirable  features 
early  attracted  crowds  of  immigrants  who  had  followed  the  first 
settlers  into  the  new  country. 

Springfield  was  organized  as  a separate  township  on  March  30, 
1835,  the  territory  having  prior  to  that  date  been  attached  to  or  a part 
of  Tiffin  township  (now  in  Defiance  county).  The  boundaries  then 
provided  by  order  of  the  county  commissioners  carried  jurisdiction 
to  the  Michigan  line,  but  these  were  subsequently  reduced  and  the 
present  congressional  limits  established.  The  first  election  for  town- 
ship officers  was  held  at  the  house  of  Sarah  Luther,  on  the  16th  day 
of  May,  1835,  and  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  following  named 
persons:  Jonathan  B.  Taylor,  clerk;  Bruce  Packard,  John  Stubbs  and 
Harmon  Doolittle,  trustees;  Joseph  Stubbs,  John  Fields  and  Joseph 
Bates,  fence  viewers ; John  Lindenberger  and  Joseph  Bates,  supervis- 
ors; John  H.  Stubbs  and  Calvin  Gleason,  constables;  Daniel  Colgan 
and  Abram  Worts,  overseers  of  the  poor;  Thomas  J.  Prettyman, 
treasurer.  By  reason  of  the  death  of  Thomas  J.  Prettyman,  July  28, 
1835,  a vacancy  was  created  in  the  treasurer’s  office,  and  the  trustees, 
on  September  5,  appointed  Daniel  Colgan  to  that  position.  Upon  the 
same  day,  Jonathan  B.  Taylor  and  Harmon  Doolittle  were  elected 
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justices  of  the  peace.  All  the  above  persons  qualified,  and  those  of 
whom  it  was  required  gave  the  necessary  bonds. 

The  township  clerk’s  book  containing  the  above  facts  is  said  to  be 
still  in  existence,  and  among  the  records  in  the  county  clerk’s  office  at 
Brvan  is  the  poll-book  of  the  election,  held  on  September  5,  1835, 
when  the  justices  named  above  were  chosen.  This  record  contains  the 
name  of  every  voter  who  cast  his  ballot  at  the  election,  and  it  is  fair 
to  infer  that  it  represents  nearly  the  entire  voting  population  of  the 
township  at  that  time.  The  names  recorded  are  as  follows;  John 
Stubbs,  Joseph  Stubbs,  Daniel  Colgan,  John  H.  Stubbs,  Calvin  Glea- 
son, John  Hollinshead,  Jonathan  B.  Taylor,  Harmon  Doolittle,  John 
Lindenberger,  Abraham  Worts. 

Of  the  early  settlers  of  the  township,  jio  one  is  more  worthv  of 
the  post  of  honor  than  John  Stubbs,  not  only  because  of  his  early  resi- 
dence, but  because  of  his  prominence  and  usefulness  in  the  young 
community.  He  was  a man  of  marked  intelligence  and  strong  humani- 
tarian principles,  one  of  the  few  who  willingly  yielded  personal  inter- 
est and  made  financial  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  principle.  He  was  born 
in  Orange  county,  New  York,  August  12,  1784.  His  father,  William 
Stubbs,  who  was  of  Welsh  descent,  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary' 
War  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  desperate  and  infamous  tory, 
Claudius  Smith,  near  Goshen,  Orange  county,  New  York,  where  he 
was  afterwards  hanged.  In  early  life,  John  Stubbs  removed  to  Tomp- 
kins county.  New  York.  He  was  captain  of  a company  of  state 
militia  during  the  war  of  1812.  In  1832  he  sold  his  farm  in  Tompkins 
county  and  entered  nearly  1,000  acres  of  land  in  what  afterwards 
became  Springfield  township,  Williams  county,  Ohio,  and  came  with 
his  family,  together  with  his  sons-in-law,  Jonathan  B.  Taylor  and 
Harmon  Doolittle,  and  their  families,  all  settling  in  Springfield  town- 
ship, the  following  spring.  Mr.  Stubbs  located  on  Tiffin  River  (Bean 
Creek),  about  three  miles  south  of  the  present  site  of  Stryker,  built 
a cabin  and  commenced  clearing.  Here  he  remained  but  a year,  when 
he  removed  to  another  tract  of  land  in  the  same  township,  two  and  a 
half  miles  west  of  Stryker,  and  built  another  cabin.  This  farm  of  130 
acres  he  soon  afterwards  sold  to  Dr.  Kibbey,  who  contemplated  build- 
ing a saw-mill  and  surveyed  a portion  of  the  land  for  town  lots,  call- 
ing the  new  place  Williamsport ; but  becoming  badly  involved  and 
unable  to  execute  his  intentions,  the  land  reverted  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  who, 
in  the  meantime,  had  returned  to  his  former  place  where  he  had  begun 
a home,  and  where  himself  and  family  resided  until  1861,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stubbs  went  to  live  with  their  son,  John  H.  Stubbs,  with 
whom  they  remained  until  death  called  them.  Mr.  Stubbs  died,  Janu- 
ary 26,  1864,  and  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Stubbs  in  1871.  Mr.  Stubbs 
was  for  eighteen  years  justice  of  the  peace  in  Tompkins  county,  New 
York,  and  after  coming  to  Ohio  filled  continuously  for  many  years 
some  of  the  township  offices,  being  also  at  one  time  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  Williams  county.  He  was  a member  of  no  church,  but  was 
for  more  than  half  a century  a prominent  and  leading  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  having  advanced  as  far  in  the  order  as  was  then 
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possible  in  this  country.  He  was  for  many  years  Worshipful  Master 
of  Hiram  Lodge,  in  Tompkins  county,  New  York,  and  after  coming 
west  helped  to  organize  new  lodges  over  northwestern  Ohio.  He 
believed  Masonry  to  be  the  best  organization  ever  instituted  by  man, 
and  constantly  practiced,  through  a long  and  useful  life,  the  tenets 
of  the  order.  Ever  seeking  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  human- 
ity he  dispensed  charities  with  a loving  heart  and  a bounteous  hand. 

John  H.  Stubbs  came  to  Williams  county,  in  1833,  and  was  identi- 
fied with  its  growth  from  that  early  period.  His  parents  located  in 
Springfield  township  on  a farm,  where  he  remained  at  work,  and 
which  he  acquired  by  deed  of  gift  from  his  father  in  1845.  In  com- 
pany with  two  brothers-in-law,  he  built  the  first  saw-mill  in  Spring- 
field  township,  on  Tiffin  River,  which  he  had  charge  of  for  several 
years.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  pioneer  life,  and,  being  a sure 
marksman,  the  wild  turkeys  and  deer  with  which  the  country  abound- 
ed, suffered  at  his  hands.  He  was  of  an  eminently  social  nature,  and, 
with  his  violin,  was  an  indispensable  figure  at  all  the  primitive  gather- 
ings of  that  day.  He  served  to  cheer  and  enliven  the  hearts  of  the 
widely-separated  neighbors  and  inspire  courage  for  renewed  efforts. 
Mr.  Stubbs  was  a charter  member  of  Stryker  Lodge,  No.  61 1,  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  and  in  politics  was  a Republican.  He  was  born  November  26,. 
1820,  in  Springfield,  Tompkins  county,  New  York.  For  more  than 
forty  years  he  was  an  extensive,  close  and  careful  reader  and  in- 
vestigator, especially  of  metaphysical  subjects.  He  did  his  own  think- 
ing and  would  not  allow  creed-makers  to  forge  fetters  for  his  mind. 
He  believed  that  all  material  things  were  formed  in  obedience  to  cer- 
tain immutable  laws ; that  both  law  and  matter  are  eternal  and  indes- 
tructible ; that  the  word  “create”  is  a misnomer  and  should  be  stricken 
from  every  language.  He  believed  that  there  is  a certain  something 
called  “energy,”  also  eternal  and  indestructible,  which  overcomes  re- 
sistance and  does  work ; that  this  energy  is  always  the  same,  no  matter 
under  what  circumstances  it  may  be  manifested.  He  firmly  believed 
that  what  men  called  “mind,”  “intelligence”  or  “soul,”  is  only  a 
manifestation  of  energy.  He  believed  in.  the  entity  of  the  individual 
mind ; that  all  mental  improvement  is  but  accumulated  thought  or 
energy,  and  that  it  must  go  on  forever.  To  him,  the  only  evidence  of 
a future  existence  is  in  the  manifestation  of  spirits,  and  while  he  re- 
pudiated creeds,  one  and  all,  as  the  inventions  of  men,  he  was  yet 
no  materialist.  He  would  not  bow  the  knee  in  superstitious  reverence 
of  the  Past,  simply  because  it  is  the  Past,  but  worshiped  toward  the 
Dawn.  He  believed  in  a religion  of  love,  rather  than  in  a religion  of 
duty;  that  the  whole  of  religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  is  to  deal  justly, 
love  mercy,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  fellow  creatures  happy.  Mr. 
Stubbs  departed  this  life  at  his  home  near  Stryker,  September  10, 
1882. 

Thomas  J.  Prettyman  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  by  trade 
was  a carpenter.  He  was  born  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  but  early  in 
life  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  came  to  Pickaway  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  bought  two  farms,  aggregating  about  320  acres,  and 
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engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising.  In  1833,  he  brought  his  family 
to  Springfield  township,  where  he  had  entered  200  acres  of  land  two 
years  before,  and  entered  600  additional  acres.  Here  he  built  a cabin 
on  Bean  Creek  and  began  clearing  up  a farm,  his  nearest  market  being 
Defiance,  which  could  be  reached  only  by  poling  down  the  river.  He 
was  a local  minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  preached 
probably  the  first  sermon  ever  heard  within  the  present  limits  of  Will- 
iams county,  it  being  the  discourse  at  the  funeral  of  a Miss  Knipe, 
whose  death  was  the  first  on  record  in  Springfield  township.  As 
stated  above,  Mr.  Prettyman  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the  township, 
and  held  that  office  at  the  time  of  his  death,  July  28,  1835. 

It  is  claimed  that  James  Guthrie  settled  on  Bean  Creek,  about  1827. 
If  such  is  the  fact  he  must  have  been  the  first  settler  in  what  is  now 
Springfield  township,  and  very  probably  in  what  is  now  Williams 
county.  Peter  Knipe  settled  on  the  southeast  corner  of  section  33,  in 
the  spring  of  1831.  He  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  removed 
to  Ross  county,  Ohio,  at  an  early  day.  He  left  Ross  county  and 
settled  on  Bean  Creek,  near  Brunersburg,  in  the  year  1827,  and  from 
there  he  moved  within  the  present  limits  of  Springfield  township. 
Josiah  B.  Packard  settled  in  the  north  part  of  the  township  at  an 
early  day.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Prettyman,  as  stated  above,  settled  on 
the  north  part  of  section  29,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  was  a Methodist 
local  preacher,  and  a leading  man  in  the  community.  Lewis  W. 
Prettyman,  a son,  was  four  or  five  years  of  age  when  his  father  settled 
in  the  township  and  spent  a long  and  useful  life  there.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  but  a few  years  ago,  he  had  no  doubt  lived 
longer  in  Springfield  township  than  any  other  person.  Daniel  Colgan 
settled  on  section  20.  in  the  year  1833,  and  lived  there  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1867.  He  came  from  Champaign  county,  Ohio, 
to  Williams  county,  but  he  was  a native  of  Kentucky.  William  B. 
Sprague  and  his  father,  Solomon  Sprague,  came  to  Williams  county 
and  settled  in  the  south  part  of  Springfield  township,  about  1832  or 
1833.  They  were  natives  of  Rhode  Island  and  distant  relatives  of 
former  Senator  Sprague  of  that  state.  James  Luther  settled  at  an 
early  day,  perhaps  in  1833,  near  the  place  where  Stryker  now  stands. 
It  is  said  that  John  Hollinshead  first  settled  on  a farm  on  the  west 
bank  of  Bean  Creek,  and  that  Daniel  Colgan  bought  the  claim  in 
1833,  after  which  Mr.  Hollinshead  moved  farther  north.  Among  the 
other  early  settlers  were  David  Carpenter,  Louis  Clark,  Harvey  Clark 
and  Chauncey  Clark. 

Louis  Clark  was  born  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  December 
4,  1802,  where  he  received  the  usual  education  of  the  time,  and  worked 
on  the  farm  of  his  uncle  until  twenty-one  years  old.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  opened  a meat  market  in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  which  he 
continued  two  years,  and,  in  1834,  came  to  Springfield  township,  where 
he  entered  160  acres  of  land  and  commenced  the  work  of  clearing. 
The  inhabitants  at  this  time  were  sparse  and  the  difficulties  manifold, 
the  nearest  market  and  mill  being  seventy  miles  distant,  by  water, 
and  corn  was  the  only  grain  procurable.  On  one  occasion,  during  the 
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summer  of  1834,  Mr.  Clark  and  other  settlers  went  to  Brunersburg  to 
obtain  provisions.  None  being  procurable  at  that  place,  thev  held  a 
council  (not  of  war,  but  of  ways  and  means)  to  devise  some  mode 
of  driving  the  wolves  of  hunger  from  their  forest  doors.  Mr.  Clark 
and  another  young  man  were  dispatched  to  Cleveland  for  a supply  of 
flour.  They  purchased  fifteen  barrels,  paying  ten  and  twelve  dollars 
per  barrel,  and  this  they  shipped  by  steamboat  to  Toledo,  thence,  by 
ox  team,  to  a point  on  the  river,  and  thence  by  barge  up  the  Maumee 
and  Tiffin  rivers  to  the  settlement,  a distance  of  120  miles.  In  1838 
Mr.  Clark  built  a cabin  and  continued  to  increase  his  farm  until  it 
comprised  nearly  400  acres,  which  he  later  divided  among  his  children. 
He  was  the  second  trustee  of  Springfield  township  and  a member  of 
the  school  board  for  many  years. 

In  1834,  Harvey  Clark  came  to  Springfield  township  and  entered 
several  hundred  acres,  some  of  which  he  began  to  clear.  In  1836,  he 
married  Mary  Stubbs  and  at  once  built  a cabin,  and  resided  in  the 
township  until  1866,  when  he  sold  his  farm  and  moved  to  Missouri. 
In  1877,  he  returned  and  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  his 
children. 

Stryker  is  the  only  village  of  importance  in  Springfield  township. 
It  was  laid  out  in  the  fall  of  1853  by  John  A.  Sargeant  and  E.  L. 
Barber,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  John  Stryker,  who  was  an  officer 
of  the  Air  Line  railroad.  As  a country  town  it  has  assumed  and  main- 
tained progressive  business  interests,  and,  being  in  the  center  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district,  is  destined  to  hold  its  own.  notwithstanding 
the  aggressions  of  other  towns  near  by.  In  the  last  decade  the  village 
has  had  a substantial  growth,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  two 
hundred  in  population.  A Mr.  Tingley  opened  the  first  hotel  in  the 
town,  and  Blinn  & Letcher  (Chester  Blinn  and  William  Letcher) 
were  the  first  merchants.  Chester  Blinn  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
June  15,  1815,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  employed  in  the  fur 
trade  at  Orleans,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  nearly  seven  years.  He 
then  engaged  in  the  same  business  at  Fort  Wayne,  until  1849,  when 
he  removed  to  West  Unity  and  formed  a partnership  in  the  mercantile 
business  with  William  Letcher,  under  the  firm  name  of  Blinn  & Let- 
cher. In  1853,  this  firm  took  a grading  contract  on  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  railroad,  and,  in  1854,  started  a branch  store  at 
Stryker,  which  as  before  related,  was  the  first  one  in  the  place.  Both 
were  operated  until  1857,  when  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr. 
Blinn  retaining  the  stock  at  Stryker,  which  he  sold  in  1859.  In  1861, 
he  was  employed  in  the  quartermaster’s  department  at  Gallatin,  Ten- 
nessee. under  Capt.  W.  A.  Hunter,  and  remained  there  two  years. 
After  his  return  the  firm  of  Blinn  & Douglas  began  operations  in 
Stryker  as  grain  and  stock  dealers,  and  for  years  did  a very  extensive 
business  in  that  line. 

William  Sheridan,  Jr.,  was  the  first  postmaster  at  Stryker.  When 
the  town  was  laid  out  there  was  an  old  log  schoolhouse  near  by  that 
was  used  for  school  purposes  until  the  town,  with  the  aid  of  the 
township,  built  a two-story  frame  house,  in  1856-57.  This  building 
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has  long  since  been  superseded  by  new  and  better  ones,  in  which 
the  citizens  take  a lively  interest  and  render  willing  support. 

Perhaps  the  first  religious  meetings  in  the  township  were  held  at  the 
house  of  Daniel  Colgan,  on  section  20.  In  October,  1833,  Rev.  James 
B.  Austin  was  invited  to  preach  in  Mr.  Colgan’s  cabin,  and  at  this 
meeting  a society  of  five  members  was  formed.  It  is  said  that  this 
was  the  first  religious  meeting  within  the  present  limits  of  Williams 
county,  and  the  five  members  who  formed  the  first  organization  were 
Thomas  J.  Prettyman,  Lydia  Prettyman,  Mary  Prettyman,  Daniel 
Colgan  and  Christi  Ann  Colgan.  Peter  Knipe  and  wife  and  Wallery 
Coonrod  were  also  early  church  members.  All  of  the  above  named 
were  Methodists.  David  Carpenter,  who  settled  in  the  “thicket,”  was 
the  first  prominent  United  Brethren  church  member  in  the  township. 
The  churches  of  the  township  have  made  rapid  progress  from  these 
small  beginnings  of  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  ago,  and  there  are  at 
least  three  societies  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  with  a large 
membership  in  the  total. 

Perhaps  the  first  religious  society  of  United  Brethren  in  the  town- 
ship was  organized  in  the  “thicket”  about  forty-five  or  fifty  years 
ago.  David  Carpenter,  a leading  member,  contributed  a great  deal 
of  time  and  money,  and  through  his  efforts  a building  was  soon  after 
erected  on  his  farm,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  section  15.  About 
1873,  that  house  was  removed  to  Stryker  and  rebuilt,  and  that  act 
centered  the  organization  of  the  church  at  the  village.  The  Uni- 
versalist  church  at  Stryker  was  organized,  April  13,  1877,  by  Rev-  J. 
T.  Rice,  with  seventeen  members.  The  following  were  the  first  of- 
ficers: W.  E.  Kintigh,  moderator;  Philip  Werum,  Chester  Blinn  and 

William  C.  Miller,  trustees;  C.  C.  Douglas,  clerk;  Mrs.  A.  Silvernail, 
treasurer;  S.  P.  Cameron  and  Chester  Blinn,  stewards.  This  church 
organization  is  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  township.  The  Catholics 
have  a church  organization  at  Stryker,  consisting  of  a number  of 
families,  and  they  erected  a church  building  in  the  township  as  early 
as  i860.  The  Baptists  have  a society,  and  there  are  a few  Presbyterians 
and  German  Methodists  in  the  township  who  have  preaching  occasion- 
ally. 

Springfield  township  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  districts  in 
Williams  county,  and  the  thrifty  farmers  are  profitably  engaged  in  all 
classes  of  diversified  farming.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
raising  of  fine  stock,  and  some  are  buyers  and  shippers  of  the  same. 
A very  large  proportion  of  the  grain  raised  is  fed  to  stock  on  the 
farms.  There  are  many  fine  homes  in  the  township,  an  evidence  of 
thrift  and  prosperity. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


BRADY  TOWNSHIP 

BRADY  was  set  off  from  Springfield  township  on  March  7,  1836. 
There  is  some  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  most 
plausible  account  of  which  is  that  through  the  influence  of  Gil- 
bert Dunscomb,  the  township  was  named  in  perpetuation  of  the 
name  and  in  honor  of  Captain  Samuel  Brady,  whose  exploits  are  so 
well  known  to  every  one  familiar  with  the  pioneer  history  of  this  part 
of  the  western  country.  Brady  is  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  tier  of 
townships  of  Williams  county,  and  was  originally  six  miles  square;  but 
at  the  formation  of  Fulton  county,  two  tiers  of  sections  were  taken 
from  the  east  side,  thus  reducing  the  area  of  the  township  to  twenty- 
four  square  miles.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  somewhat  varied,  but 
the  major  portion  of  it  is  generally  level,  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  the  land  in  Pulaski  and  Springfield  townships.  In  the 
southeastern  portion,  however,  the  surface  becomes  more  rolling,  and 
there  are  some  slight  swells,  exhibiting  the  gravelly  clay  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  county.  The  divide  that  separates  the  drainage  to  the  St. 
Joseph  and  Tiffin  rivers  passes  through  the  county  northwest  of  the 
township.  There  are  several  streams  in  the  township,  but  they  are  all 
tributaries  of  Tiffin  River,  or  Bean  Creek,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
known,  and  which  flows  for  some  distance  through  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  township.  Thus,  being  well  watered  as  it  is,  the  value  of 
the  lands  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes  is  greatly  enhanced. 
The  soil  is  mostly  clay,  or  clay  loam,  with  occasionally  a subsoil  of 
gravel,  and  in  every  portion  of  the  township  it  is  very  fertile,  and  in 
the  creek  bottoms  especially  so. 

Brady  was  originally  covered  with  heavy  timber,  mostly  of  the  hard 
wood  varieties,  .as  walnut,  butternut,  hickory,  the  various  kinds  of 
oak,  beech,  maple,  yellow  poplar,  whitewood,  white  ash,  elm,  etc. 
These  were  abundant,  while  the  buckeye,  sycamore,  wild  cherry,  iron- 
wood  and  dog-wood  were  less  generally  distributed.  The  shrubs  were 
the  hazel,  blackberry,  huckleberry,  Juneberry,  hackberrv  and  spice. 
Most  of  the  varieties  of  timber  and  shrubs  are  still  represented,  though 
the  best  has  long  since  found  its  way  to  the  mills  and  markets,  if  not 
to  the  pioneer  “log  heaps/’ 

The  township  was  noted  in  early  times  for  its  abundance  of  wild 
animals,  and  was  a favorite  hunting  ground  for  the  Indians  for  many 
years  after  the  cession  of  the  land  to  the  whites.  By  general  consent, 
they  were  permitted  to  make  annual  visits,  which  they  seemed  to 
greatly  enjoy.  There  were  bears,  panthers,  wolves  and  wildcats  in 
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great  numbers,  while  deer  and  wild  turkeys  furnished  the  principal 
meat  foods  to  the  early  settlers.  The  larger  wild  animals  were  of 
course  for  many  years  a source  of  annoyance  and  danger. 

There  are,  or  were,  several  mounds  of  past  ages  in  Brady  township, 
as  there  are,  or  were,  in  other  localities  in  the  county.  But  these  are 
given  appropriate  notice  and  description  in  the  chapter  on  “Williams 
County  Antiquities,”  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a repetition  here. 
We  will  state,  however,  that  a remarkable  group  of  mounds  once 
stood  on  the  farm  of  Frederick  Charles,  but  there  is  little  left  to  per- 
petuate the  recollection  of  these  ancient  works.  During  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  mounds,  quite  a number  of  them  were  opened  and 
about  two  feet  from  the  original  surface  were  found  fragments  of  hu- 
man remains  and  numerous  stone  implements.  Another  and  fair  sized 
solitary  mound  was  located  on  land  formerly  owned  by  James  F. 
Smith,  and  perhaps  there  were  others,  but  they  all  have  been  leveled 
by  the  successive  plowings  of  seventy  years. 

Brady  township  was  settled  nearly  as  early  as  any  of  the  townships 
of  Williams  county.  The  first  settlers  were  John  Miller,  John  Rings, 
Gilbert  Dunscomb,  Jacob  Bohner,  Abner  Ayres  and  Warren  Hancock. 
In  the  month  of  April,  1835,  John  Miller  entered  a piece  of  land  near 
where  West  Unity  now  stands.  Gilbert  Dunscomb  entered  land  in 
May,  and  Abner  Ayers  in  August  of  same  year.  Jacob  Bohner,  War- 
ren Hancock  and  John  Rings  also  entered  land  in  1835.  William  Mil- 
ler, Samuel  Snyder,  H.  F.  Flowers,  David  Loutzenhizer,  William 
Stubbs  and  William  H.  McGrew  settled  in  1836  and  1837.  Here,  and 
bv  these  people,  the  first  improvements  were  made  and  the  first  crops 
raised. 

John  Miller  settled  in  Brady  township  and  entered  160  acres  of  wild 
land,  which  he  rescued  from  the  wilderness.  He  sold,  thirty  years 
later,  and  moved  to  Pulaski  township,  where  he  resided  till  1876;  then 
sold  out  again  and  moved  to  Waterloo,  Indiana ; residing  there  till 
1881,  and  then  came  to  Edgerton,  this  county,  where  he  lived  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

John  Rings  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1804,  was  a farmer,  and  also  a teamster  in  the  days  of  six- 
horse  teams.  He  came  to  this  county  in  1835,  and  settled  on  land  now 
partially  occupied  by  the  town  of  West  Unity,  then  a dense  forest. 
Some  years  after,  he  had  a portion  of  his  land  surveyed  and  laid  out 
into  town  lots,  started  the  village,  July  20,  1842,  and  named  it  after 
Pleasant  Unity,  a town  in  his  native  county  and  state.  Mr.  Rings  was 
the  first  justice  of  the  peace  elected  in  Brady  township.  He  was 
elected  county  commissioner  in  1837.  county  treasurer  in  1851,  re- 
elected in  1853.  and  died  in  his  second  term,  April  18,  1855.  He  was 
part  owner  of  the  first  sawmill  erected  in  the  village,  also  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  first  grist  mill.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  at  all  times  foremost  in  enter- 
prises tending  to  the  improvement  or  development  of  his  town  and 
county. 

Jacob  Bohner  was  of  German  descent  and  was  born  in  Nortluimber- 
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land  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  2,  1808.  In  1831,  he  emigrated 
to  Richland  county,  Ohio,  and  in  June,  1835,  moved  to  Brady  town- 
ship, Williams  county,  settled  in  the  woods,  and  hewed  out  of  the 
wilderness  a farm.  He  died  April  25,  1881,  of  dropsy,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  about  eleven  weeks,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He  had  been 
considered  the  strongest  man  in  the  county  and  had  never  been  ill 
until  he  met  with  his  fatal  attack. 

Samuel  Snyder  was  of  English  descent.  He  came  to  Brady  town- 
ship from  Putnam  county,  Ohio,  in  1837,  and  lived  in  West  Unity 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Dr.  I.  M. 
Snyder  of  Montpelier. 

William  Hendricks  McGrew  was  born  February  22,  1796,  in  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  received  a very  fair  education.  He 
came  to  Williams  county  with  his  wife  and  children,  in  1836,  and 
settled  about  two  miles  south  of  West  Unity.  Not  a stick  had  been  cut 
by  way  of  clearing  the  land.  He  put  up  a cabin,  into  which  he  moved 
before  doors  or  windows  had  been  put  in,  and  here,  surrounded  by 
wolves  and  other  wild  animals,  he  resided  until  he  had  cleared  up 
140  acres.  He  served  nine  years  as  justice  of  the  peace  of  Brady,  and 
as  township  trustee  fifteen  consecutive  years,  and  was  always  a public- 
spirited  man.  In  October,  1865,  he  retired  from  his  farm  to  West 
Unity,  where  he  enjoyed  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  that  repose 
which  comes  of  well-doing. 

The  experiences  of  the  early  settlers  were  similar,  regardless  of 
locality,  and,  to  some  extent,  without  regard  to  wealth.  Necessaries 
of  life,  as  we  of  later  generations  class  them,  were  not  to  be  procured, 
by  reason  of  the  great  distance  to  be  traveled  and  hazards  encoun- 
tered in  reaching  the  older  settlements.  The  forest  supplied  the 
meats,  for  the  most  part,  as  it  did,  also,  the  fruits  and  sugar.  Coffee 
and  tea  were  luxuries  seldom  used.  This  is  mentioned  to  show  the 
simple  fare  which  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  times.  A dinner  of 
corn  bread  alone,  or  of  meat  without  bread,  was  a common  repast. 
Often  the  corn  was  pounded  on  a stone,  or  in  a mortar,  and  thus 
prepared  for  cooking  before  the  open  fire-place,  and  no  doubt  there  are 
those  living  to-day  who  remember  the  relish  with  which  they  devoured 
grandmother’s  “pone.’’  Potatoes  were  early  raised,  but  had  not  be- 
come a household  necessity  as  now.  Maple  sugar  and  syrup  were 
among  the  old-time  luxuries  easily  obtained.  The  cabins  usually  had 
a “shake”  roof,  fastened  on  by  weight  poles,  with  a clay  or  puncheon 
floor  and  a door  made  of  boards  split  from  native  timber  and  fastened 
together  with  wooden  pins,  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  a blanket  hung 
in  the  opening;  if  a window  was  provided,  the  aperture  was  covered 
with  greased  paper  instead  of  glass.  The  dimensions  of  the  cabin 
were  usually  limited  to  the  smallest  size  which  would  accomodate  the 
family,  the  walls  of  rough  logs,  cracks  “chinked”  with  split  sticks  or 
stones  and  plastered  with  clay,  with  sometimes  a little  cut  straw  mixed 
in  the  “mortar”  to  prevent  its  falling  out.  The  chimney  was  usually 
the  most  liberal  arrangement  on  the  premises,  and  often  filled  nearly 
the  entire  end  of  the  cabin.  It  was  generally  built  of  split  sticks 
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liberally  plastered  with  mud  to  prevent  their  taking  fire  from  the  heat 
of  the  tremendous  “log-heap”  beneath.  In  those  days,  there  was  no 
scarcity  of  fuel,  as  the  timber  had  to  be  removed  before  the  land 
could  be  cultivated,  and  the  logs  which  could  not  be  utilized  in  making 
rails  or  constructing,  buildings,  were  rolled  together  in  great  heaps  and 
consumed  on  the  ground.  With  the  advent  of  sawmills  and  various 
other  appliances  for  manufacturing  lumber,  as  devised  by  the  ingeni- 
ous pioneers,  the  best  of  the  timber  was  usually  worked  into  lumber. 

A “full-dress”  suit  in  those  days  consisted  of  buckskins,  over  a flax 
shirt,  and  moccasins  for  the  feet,  the  latter  sometimes  “reinforced”  by 
a sole  of  stiff  leather  fastened  on  with  buckskin  thongs.  These  were 
all  the  product  of  home  industry,  even  to  the  raising,  heckling, 
scutching,  spinning,  weaving  and  making  of  the  flaxen  garments. 

The  pioneer  shoemaker,  gunsmith  and  blacksmith  were  welcome 
adjuncts  of  the  early  settlements,  as  were,  also,  the  back-woods  school- 
masters and  preachers.  The  first  schools  were  conducted  on  the  sub- 
scription plan,  and  usually  embraced  only  the  rudiments  of  the 
"three  R’s.”  The  “master”  taught  twenty-two  days  for  a month  at 
a salary  of  about  eight  dollars  per  month,  and  “boarded  around.”  He 
was  oftener  selected  because  of  his  muscular  development  than  on  ac- 
count of  his  scholastic  attainments,  though  both  were  considered  es- 
sential to  complete  success.  The  unruly  boys  of  pioneer  days  were 
prone  to  mischief,  and  happy  indeed  was  the  schoolmaster  who  escaped 
“barring  out,”  for  a treat,  on  holidays.  Should  the  master  arrive  in 
the  morning  before  a sufficient  number  of  the  belligerents  reached  the 
scene  of  hostilities,  they  would  smoke  him  out  by  placing  boards  over 
the  chimney.  The  school  “furniture”  was  in  keeping  with  that  which 
adorned  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  entirely  home  made,  and  of  the 
variety  created  for  utility  rather  than  beauty.  The  desks  were  punch- 
eons, or  at  best  planks,  resting  on  wooden  pins  driven  into  augur  holes 
in  the  logs  of  the  wall.  These  were  bored  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty 
degrees.  Fronting  the  desks  were  stationary  seats  made  of  slabs  or 
puncheons,  with  flaring  legs  of  wooden  pins ; and  these  were  made 
high  enough  to  accommodate  the  largest  piioils,  while  the  smaller  ones 
sat  with  their  feet  dangling  in  mid-air.  Usually  there  was  no  floor 
in  the  schoolhouse,  and  globes  and  outline  maps  were  unknown  to  the 
pupils  and  a mystery  to  the  masters.  The  “text  books”  comprised 
Dabol’s  arithmetic  and  Webster’s  elementary  spelling  book  These 
covered  the  curriculum  of  reading  and  spelling,  mathematics,  language 
and  literature,  history  and  science.  The  ancient  “pot  hooks,”  more 
difficult  to  form  than  any  letter  in  the  alphabet,  comprised  the  first 
lessons  in  writing,  but  were  never  heard  of  afterward.  There  was  no 
system  by  which  these  characters  were  made,  hence  each  “master” 
had  a “system”  of  his  own.  Sundry  boxing  of  ears  and  other  bar- 
barous punishments  often  followed  the  pupil’s  futile  efforts  at  imitat- 
ing these  useless  hieroglyphics.  And  yet  we  must  credit  the  pioneer 
schools  with  producing  a class  of  plain  and  neat  writers,  a feature  very 
noticeable  and  often  commented  upon  in  the  reading  of  ancient  docu- 
ments. It  is  equally  true  that  most  of  the  students  of  those  early  days 
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were  excellent  spellers,  according  to  the  rules  then  in  vogue.  But  the 
primitive  schools  of  pioneer  days  have  long  since  been  succeeded  by 
the  excellent  school  system  so  nicely  provided  for,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  reservation  of  a portion  of  the  public  domain  for  that  purpose. 

West  Unity  is  the  principal  village  in  Brady  township.  It  is  located 
north  and  west  of  the  center  of  the  township,  and  of  course  is  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  town  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  by 
John  Rings,  who  at  that  time  owned  the  greater  portion  of  what  is 
now  the  village.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  elevated  and  compara- 
tively level  ground.  In  1835,  there  were  but  one  or  two  small  clear- 
ings in  the  forest,  but  each  year  after  the  town  was  established  some 
settlers  were  attracted  to  it.  While  West  Unity  had  no  phenomenal 
growth,  its  progress  was  steady  and  substantial.  The  population  has 
been  nearly  stationary  for  the  last  twenty  years,  increase  in  that  direc- 
tion being  retarded  to  some  extent  by  the  advent  of  railroads  in  near- 
by towns.  West  Unity  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  1866.  The  first  officers  elected  under  the  new  regime  were: 
H.  H.  Peppard,  Mayor;  Dr.  G.  W.  Finch,  Dr.  J.  N.  Runnion,  J.  M. 
Webb.  George  Rings  and  J.  Cline,  councilmen ; C.  W.  Skinner,  clerk. 

One  of  the  early  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Williams  county  was 
Jabez  Jones  of  Pulaski  township,  and  he  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
George  Johnson  to  Hannah  Donutt,  the  first  marriage  in  Brady 
township  of  which  there  is  any  record.  George  Johnson,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  this  connection,  was  a native  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  who 
emigrated  to  this  country  about  1832.  He  settled  on  Tiffin  River,  in 
Fulton  county,  and  entering  land,  built  a cabin  and  began  clearing. 
I11  about  1840,  he  and  his  brother,  William,  secured  a mill  privilege 
on  Tiffin  River  (or  Bean  Creek)  from  the  state,  and  erected  a saw- 
mill. and  later,  a grist-mill,  known  for  years  as  the  “Johnson  Mills”. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Fulton  county,  November  28.  1855.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  the  father  of  Hon.  Solomon  Johnson,  of  Springfield 
township. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  West  Unity  was  Susan  Rings,  but  the 
first  birth  in  Brady  township  was  that  of  Charles  Coleman.  The 
earliest  recorded  death  is  that  of  Maria  L.  Dunscomb. 

In  1836,  Walter  Coleman  built  the  first  grist-mill  in  the  township, 
but  prior  to  that  the  Perkins  Mill  had  been  established  on  Beaver 
Creek  at  Pulaski,  and  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Bradv  brought  their 
grists  to  be  ground.  Some  years  later  a mill  was  erected  at  West 
Unity  by  Rings,  Dawson,  Calvin  8z  Vail.  Though  inexpensive  in 
construction,  these  early  mills  relieved  the  settlers  of  a vast  amount 
of  labor  and  perplexity.  The  “pounding  stone”  and  primitive  mortar 
and  pestle  were  relegated  to  the  back-yard,  while  the  quality  of  the 
prepared  material  was  much  improved.  The  Mr.  Dawson,  mentioned 
above,  became  a few  years  later  the  manager  of  the  Unity  Mills, 
which  were  erected  in  1865  as  a flouring  mill  and  woolen  factory, 
where  the  best  of  flour  is  manufactured  and  woolen  goods  of  excellent 
quality  and  fine  texture  are  woven.  This  has  proved  a real  blessing 
to  the  people. 
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West  Unity  lias  progressed  along  social  and  literary  lines,  as  well 
as  in  the  affairs  of  general  business.  A lodge  of  Masons  was  organ- 
ized in  August,  1849;  the  first  newspaper,  under  the  title  of  ‘‘Equal 
Rights”,  was  established  in  April,  1849,  by  W.  A.  Hunter.  The  history 
of  this  early  newspaper  venture  is  given  elsewhere ; but  after  a lapse 
of  several  years,  C.  F.  and  J.  W.  Grisier  launched  the  “Eagle”  in  1878. 
This  paper  is  still  in  existence,  although  its  name  has  been  changed 
to  “Reporter”,  and  its  present  editor  is  Olin  Kenyon.  The  town  boasts 
of  an  excellent  school,  in  which  the  patrons  take  great  interest.  For 
many  years  it  was  taught  by  E.  P.  Ewers,  a prominent  educator  of 
Williams  county. 

For  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  township,  religious  exer- 
cises were  conducted  by  the  traveling  ministers  of  various  denomina- 
tions, usually  at  private  houses,  or  in  the  school  houses  of  the  town- 
ship. The  first  religious  organization  in  West  Unity  was  that  of  the 
Universalist  Church,  and  it  had  a regular  visiting  minister  as  early 
as  1846.  The  Presbyterians  organized  a congregation,  consisting  of 
about  twenty  members,  in  1851.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were 
regularly  organized  Methodist  Episcopal  and  United  Brethren 
churches,  with  regular  circuit  services.  The  United  Brethren  was  the 
first  church  building  erected  in  West  Unity,  and  the  bell  in  the  tower 
the  first  to  call  the  people  to  worship.  But  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  followed  closely  in  the  wake  in  each  and  all  the  enterprises 
named.  The  houses  of  some  of  the  members  of  these  churches  were 
two,  three,  and  even  four  miles  from  their  places  of  worship,  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  in  that  day  for  people  to  walk,  or  ride  behind  an 
“ox-team”  to  church,  while  others,  more  fortunate  in  being  the  posses- 
sors of  horses  and  lumber  wagons,  were  enabled  to  drive  in  a very 
good  style. 

Brady  is  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  townships  in 
Williams  county.  Agriculture  being  the  principal  industry,  and  in 
fact  almost  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  people,  it  has  received 
careful  and  throughtful  attention,  and  the  farmers  are  equipped  for 
the  varied  branches  of  agricultural  pursuits,  including  extensive  stock 
raising  and  fruit-growing.  Early  attention  was  given  to  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  strains  of  domestic  animals,  and  this  has  proved 
a source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  The  well  tilled  farms,  with  their 
substantial  residences  of  modern  design,  or  the  old  and  well  built 
mansions  of  more  ancient  days,  together  with  an  occasional  log  house 
or  unpretentious  cabin,  all  evince  the  varying  degrees  of  prosperity 
attained  by  their  owners  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  “there  is  no 
place  like  home”.  The  inhabitants  are  a class  of  intelligent,  public- 
spirited  people,  who,  in  several  instances,  trace  their  lineage,  with 
just  pride,  to  the  founders  of  the  great  republic  whose  perpetuity  they 
are  ever  ready  to  defend.  The  villages  of  Brady  township,  notwith- 
standing that  for  many  years  they  were  isolated  from  railroads,  are 
inhabited  by  a class  of  progressive  people  where  all  the  varied  inter- 
ests of  mercantile  and  mechanical  life  are  carried  on  successfully,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  agricultural  community  which 
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they  serve.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  religious  and  educational 
institutions  previously  mentioned,  the  civic  societies  are  also  well  rep- 
resented, thus  enhancing  the  social  interests  and  contributing  to  the 
relief  of  the  unfortunate. 

Lockport,  located  about  four  miles  southeast  of  West  Unity,  was 
the  first  town  platted  in  Brady  township.  It  was  a beautiful  little 
town,  but  the  growth  of  its  rival  seemed  to  be  at  Lockport’s  expense, 
and  it  gradually  grew  smaller  in  importance  as  West  Unity  grew 
larger.  The  first  saw-mill  and  the  first  post-office  in  Brady  township 
were  located  at  Lockport.  The  first  merchant  there  was  A.  F.  Hull, 
who  brought  a stock  of  goods  from  Maumee  City ; but  all  industries 
have  long  since  departed,  and  in  appearance  Lockport  now  calls  to 
mind  Goldsmith’s  “Deserted  Village”. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


CENTRE  TOWNSHIP 

THIS  township  was  established  by  order  of  the  county  com- 
missioners on  the  7th  day  of  March,  1836.  Its  boundaries 
are  regular,  and  on  the  south  it  borders  on  Defiance  county. 
The  commissioners’  order  in  establishing  the  township  reads 
as  follows:  “The  Board  order  that  original  surveyed  townships,  Nos. 
6 and  7 north,  and  north  to  the  state  line  between  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
commonly  called  Harris  [line],  in  range  2 east,  be  erected  and  incor- 
porated into  a township  to  be  called  Centre  township ; and  it  is  further 
ordered  that  the  inhabitants  of  said  township  of  Centre  meet  on  the 
first  Monday  of  April,  next,  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Dillman,  and  pro- 
ceed to  elect  according  to  law,  the  necessary  officers  to  organize  said 
township.”  The  names  of  the  first  officers  who  were  elected  at  the 
residence  of  Jacob  Dillman  in  April,  1836,  are  no  longer  remembered. 

Centre  as  a whole  may  be  characterized  as  level  and  unbroken  land. 
What  valleys  there  are,  are  narrow  and  bounded  by  small  hillsides. 
The  soil  is  generally  as  fertile  as  elsewhere  in  the  county,  and  there 
are  some  fine  farms  in  the  township.  They  consist  of  the  rich  deposit 
of  sandy  loam,  occasionally  mixed  with  gravel,  very  productive,  that 
was  placed  there  during  the  prehistoric  glacial  period. 

The  streams  in  Centre  are  Lick  Creek  and  several  tributaries,  and 
Lost  Creek  has  its  source  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township.  The 
streams  are  short,  but  the  territory  is  well  watered,  particularly  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  township.  Centre  is  well  adapted 
to  grazing  purposes,  as  well  as  farming,  and  the  industry  receives 
careful  attention,  with  favorable  results.  Fruit  culture  is  also  carried 
on  very  profitably,  apples  being  the  staple  in  that  line,  though  all  kinds 
of  small  fruits  succeed  admirably.  The  surface  of  the  township  was 
originally  covered  with  heavy  timber,  including  all  the  varieties  usu- 
ally found  in  the  county,  and  the  dense  forest  afforded  a hiding  place 
for  all  kinds  of  game. 

Centre  township  was  settled  a few  years  before  the  township  was 
organized,  the  territory  then  being  attached  to  St.  Joseph.  A number 
of  the  earliest  settlers  removed  from  the  malaria-infested  bottoms  of 
the  Maumee  to  the  higher  and  more  healthful  lands.  This  movement 
was  noticed  in  the  settlement  of  other  townships,  but  the  valleys  are 
now  considered  as  healthy  as  any  other  locations. 

During  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1833,  Mrs.  Mary  Leonard,  a 
widow,  came  with  her  family  to  Centre  township.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  James  Overleas,  Sebastian  Frame  and  John  Hickman,  all 
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three  of  whom  were  her  sons-in-law.  The  four  families  located  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  township  and  began  to  oreparc  homes  from 
the  heavy  woods.  Mrs.  Leonard  had  a large  family  of  nearly  grown- 
up children,  and  with  the  assistance  of  her  sons  and  sons-in-law  en- 
countered no  serious  drawbacks  in  the  creation  of  a comfortable  home. 
These  families  came  from  Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  with  three  or 
four  wagons,  each  drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen,  and  loaded  with  such 
household  goods  as  would  be  needful  in  the  new  home.  Members  of 
the  family  had  come  to  the  township  some  time  before  to  select  and 
enter  suitable  tracts  of  land,  upon  which  they  designed  to  locate. 
This  was  very  probably  done  during  the  spring  of  1833,  and  were, 
so  far  as  known,  the  first  tracts  entered  in  the  township,  though  not 
the  only  ones  entered  during  the  same  year.  Sebastian  Frame  was 

a man  of  considerable  ability  and  had  been  ordained  an  elder  in  the 

Dunkard  church.  Unquestionably  the  first  religious  exercises  in  the 

township  were  conducted  by  him,  either  at  his  own  home  or  at  the 

cabin  of  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Leonard.  The  members  of  the  four 
families  often  met  during  the  severe  winter  of  1833-34,  to  worship, 
and  to  talk  over  the  means  of  meeting  successfully  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  pioneer  life.  Upon  their  arrival  in  the  township,  the  families 
had  at  first  lived  in  their  wagons  and  under  the  shelter  of  rude  tem- 
porary abodes,  built  of  poles,  brush  and  blankets,  while  the  men  went 
to  work  to  construct  rough  cabins  of  round  logs.  Pleasant  was  the 
task  of  removing  to  their  cabins,  humble  though  they  were.  These 
were  probably  the  only  persons  * residing  in  Centre  during  the  year 
1833.  in  January,  1834,  Joel  Kinsey  came  from  Montgomery  county. 
Ohio,  entered  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  35,  erected  on  the 
same  a small  log  cabin  and  began  the  destruction  of  the  timber  on  his 
land.  Two  or  three  months  later,  George  Skinner  appeared  and  en- 
tered the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  34.  He  likewise 
built  a cabin  and  made  some  improvements ; but,  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  sold  his  land  to  Jacob  Dillman,  and  removed  from  the 
township,  going,  no  one  knew  whither.  Mr.  Dillman,  a man  who 
afterward  was  very  prominent  in  township  affairs,  had  come  from 
Stark  county,  Ohio,  during  the  spring  of  1834,  and  had  selected  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township,  upon  which  were 
favorable  facilities  for  a fine  water-power.  He  returned  to  Stark 
county,  but  the  sudden  death  there  of  a man  whom  he  had  expected 
would  operate  his  prospective  mill  altered  his  plans  somewhat,  and 
when  he  again  came  to  Centre  township  he  purchased  the  Skinner 
farm.  A few  acres  had  been  underbrushed  by  Mr.  Skinner,  who  had 
sown  thereon  what  he  thought  was  clover  seed,  but  what  soon  proved 
to  be  Canada  thistle  seed.  The  ground  was  soon  covered  with  this 
pest,  which,  was  not  wholly  eradicated  for  years. 

Jacob  Dillman  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  of  German  descent; 
was  a wheelwright  bv  trade:  went  to  Canada  when  a young  man, 
afterward  moving  to  Summit  county,  Ohio,  where  he  remained,  work- 
ing at  his  trade,  until  his  removal  to  Williams  county.  In  1834  he 
started  west  through  Ohio  to  look  up  a mill  location  and  was  attracted 
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to  Williams  county  by  its  bright  prospects.  When  lie  decided  to  locate 
here  he  brought  out  a stock  of  goods  that  would  -be  needed  in  a new 
country.  He  came  to  t-he  countv  a comparatively  wealthy  man  and 
with  his  wealth  did  more  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  county  than 
perhaps  any  other  one  man.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  building 
of  churches,  schools,  etc.,  and  built  the  first  schoolhouse  in  Centre 
township  with  his  own  means.  He  built  the  first  steam  saw-mill  in 
the  county,  and  was  active  in  the  support  of  the  county  agricultural 
society  at  its  organization ; and  in  fact,  all  matters  of  a public  benefit 
found  in  him  a warm  supporter.  He  was  a temperance  man  in  prin- 
ciple, a rare  thing  among  our  pioneers,  who  deemed  pure  corn  juice  a 
necessity ; was  a member  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  and  a Repub- 
lican in  politics.  He  continued  a long  life  of  usefulness  and  died  in 
March,  1870,  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Jacob  Fetters  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  June  22,  1792,  and  served 
for  some  time  as  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  Shortly  after  he 
removed  with  his  young  wife  to  Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  and 
thence  in  1836,  to  Williams  county,  settling  with  his  family  on  section 
27,  Centre  township,  on  the  farm  where  George  Fetters  afterwards 
resided;  and  there  he  departed  this  life  December  19,  1836. 

Bannister  Poole  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1784,  and  in  early  man- 
hood removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  for  some  time  and 
then  moved  to  Stark  county,  Ohio.  A few  years  later  he  removed  to 
Summit  county,  and  then,  in  1836,  came  to  Williams  county  and  lived 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Centre  township. 

Jacob  Neihart  was  born  in  Centre  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1795.  In 
early  life  he  removed  to  Plolmes  county,  Ohio,  and,  in  1837,  came  to 
Centre  township,  Williams  county,  and  settled  on  section  21,  where  he 
died  in  March,  1871. 

William  Sheridan  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania* 
August  9,  1801.  He  there  went  to  school  and  also  served  an  appren- 
ticeship at  blacksmithing.  In  1826  he  moved  to  Pittsburg,  where  he 
followed  his  trade  until  1833.  and  then  moved  to  Stark  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  also  engaged  in  blacksmithing  and  continued  thereat  until 
1840,  when  he  came  to  Williams  county  and  settled  on  the  farm  of  15  E 
acres  in  Centre  township,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  the  father  of  William  Sheridan,  Jr.,  who  became  quite  promi  - 
nent in  political  affairs  of  the  county,  district  and  State. 

Bentley  Hannon  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  Feb. 
7,  1810.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  began  learning  to  be  a stone 
mason ; served  two  years  and  then  went  to  Pittsburg,  where  he  worked 
as  a journeyman.  He  then  removed  to  Ohio  and  for  three  years  farm- 
ed in  Columbiana  county,  but  in  1837,  he  removed  to  Williams  county 
and  settled  on  an  eighty-acre  farm  which  lie  had  entered  the  previous 
year.  He  lived  there  until  his  death. 

The  first  school  was  taught  by  an  old  gentleman  named  Barney, 
while  Thomas  Hill.  William  Xeavill  and  Edgar  Hubbard  were  among 
the  earliest  pioneer  teachers.  There  are  now  ten  public  schools  in  the 
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Early  ministers  in  the  locality  were  Revs.  Money,  Thompson,  Lind- 
sey, Ray  Boyer,  Miller,  Perky,  Henderson  and  Barkdoll.  The  labors  of 
these  were  supplemented  by  several  active  local  preachers  and  exhort- 
ers  among-  the  early  pioneers. 

Centre  is  an  exclusively  agricultural  township.  There  are  no  towns 
or  villages  of  importance,  and  no  manufacturing  industries,  aside  from 
a few  shops.  Melbern  is  a little  village  in  the  west  central  portion  of 
the  township,  and  Williams  Centre  is  near  the  southern  boundary 
line.  Each  contains  a store  or  two,  a church,  mechanical  shops  and  a 
few  residences.  The  population  has  remained  stationary  for  many 
years,  since  Bryan  and  Edgerton,  with  their  better  market  facilities, 
have  cut  off  the  trade.  Two  or  three  saw  mills  were  operated  in  the 
township  in  the  early  days.  The  pioneer  distilleries  also  had  an  ex- 
istence, Jacob  Householder  being  the  first  to  engage  in  the  liquor 
manufacturing  business.  In  quite  an  early  day  he  constructed  a small 
distillery  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township,  on  the  old  Neihart 
farm.  The  small  quantity  of  whisky  made  was  consumed  as  fast  as 
it  came  from  the  still.  But  this  has  long  since  passed  out  of  existence. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


FLORENCE  TOWNSHIP 


THIS  was  one  of  the  townships  that  was  attached  to  St. 

Joseph  when  the  latter  was  erected ; and  prior  to  the 
organization  of  Bridgewater,  Northwest  and  Superior,  it 
included  all  the  territory  now  embraced  by  them.  When 
originally  organized,  Florence  township  was  described  as  follows : 
“All  the  territory  belonging  to  Town  seven,  Range  one;  also, 
Town  seven,  Range  two,  and  including  all  the  territory  north 
to  the  State  line.”  The  commissioners  ordered  an  election  to 
be  held  for  the  necessary  officers  on  the  first  Monday  of  April, 
1837,  an(I  hence  this  was  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  township. 
The  names  of  the  officers  who  were  elected  in  the  spring  of  1837,  to 
administer  the  civil  affairs  of  old  Florence  township,  are  no  longer 
remembered ; neither  can  it  be  learned  who  first  served  after  the  town- 
ship was  cut  down  to  its  present  iimits.  In  March,  1839,  Bridge- 
water  was  organized,  to  include  the  present  Bridgewater  and  North- 
west townships,  and  at  the  same  session,  Superior,  as  it  now  is,  was 
created,  thus  leaving  Florence  with  its  present  limitations. 

The  surface  of  the  township  is  gently  undulating  in  some  parts 
and  quite  level  in  others.  The  soil  is  a very  fertile  black  loam  in  some 
districts  on  the  bottoms  and  streams,  and  a rich  clay  soil  elsewhere. 
There  is  comparatively  little  waste  land  in  the  township,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  farms,  buildings  and  surroundings  are  indicative  of  thrift 
and  prosperity.  The  streams  which  drain  the  township  are  Bear  Creek 
and  its  tributaries,  with  numerous  runs  which  empty  into  them,  and 
Eagle  Creek,  iii  the  northern  part  of  the  township.  The  St.  Joseph 
River  flows  through  the  southeastern  corner. 

Florence  township  was  mainly  covered  with  heavy  timber,  though 
there  was  originally  considerable  marshy  land  upon  which  there  was 
only  shrubs  and  brush.  But  the  wet  lands  have  been  recovered  by 
ditching  and  under-tiling,  until  they  are  very  valuable  and  highly  pro- 
ductive. It  is  said  that  this  bogp'v  land  originally  seemed  like  earth 
floating  on  water,  and  that  in  the  early  days  a pole  could  be  forced  into 
it  to  a depth  of  twenty  feet. 

The  principal  varieties  of  timber  were  black  walnut,  sugar  maple, 
elm,  ash,  oak,  beech  and  hickory.  Some  of  the  choicest  timber  was 
used  for  buildings,  making  rails,  and  sawing  into  lumber,  but  much 
of  it  which  would  now  be  very  valuable,  was  burned  in  clearing  the 
land. 

Among  the  first  to  establish  a home  in  the  hounds  of  Florence 
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township  was  the  Singer  family.  David  Singer,  the  first,  was  a 
farmer;  married  Margaret  Kragore,  came  to  Ohio  and  located  in  Flor- 
ence township  in  1837,  and  entered  cne-half  section  of  government 
land.  His  soil,  David  Singer,  the  second,  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  Florence  township.  This  event  happened  in  1839.  The  senior 
David  Singer  deserves  more  credit  than  perhaps  any  other  man  for 
the  hardships  himself  and  family  endured,  to  create  a home  in  the 
dense  forests  of  Florence.  Mr.  Singer  came  to  this  part  of  the  state 
in  1836,  locating  his  farm  on  Section  9,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1 836-37,  erected  a log  cabin  about  forty  rods  north  of  where  the 
family  residence  was  in  later  years.  In  the  meantime,  his  family  lived 
a short  time  at  Denmark,  and  later  with  Robert  McDaniel,  who  then 
lived  on  Section  30,  Superior  township.  In  February,  1837,  the  family 
took  up  their  residence  in  their  new  home,  on  Section  9.  They  were 
very  poor,  as  almost  everybody  was  then,  but  they  had  good  health  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  face  a reasonable  amount  of  privation  and  toil.  At 
that  time  there  was  not  a neighbor  residing  any  nearer  to  them  than 
five  miles,  and  their  little  home  was  surrounded,  on  all  sides,  by  an 
almost  impassable  wilderness,  filled  with  wild  and  savage  beasts  and 
with  scarcely  less  savage  Indians.  It  was  all  the  family  could  do 
at  first  to  live.  At  one  time,  for  four  weeks,  they  lived  without  anv 
bread  whatever,  their  only  food  consisting  of  rice  soup  and  wild 
meat.  These  extreme  privations  did  not  last  long,  fortunately,  for  if 
they  had  the  family  would  have  gone  back  to  their  old  home  farther 
east.  They  soon  were  enabled  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves,  and 
were  then  about  as  well  situated  as  most  of  the  earliest  settlers.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  caste  in  early  times ; the  settlers  were  like  broth- 
ers, for  all  were  poor.  Mr.  Singer  became  belated  in  returning  home 
one  night  from  Denmark,  and  a heavy  storm  coming  on,  he  became 
bewildered  and  lost.  In  vain  he  endeavored  to  trace  his  wav,  as  the 
thick  darkness  and  heavy  rain  descended.  The  more  he  tried,  the 
more  uncertain  he  became  that  he  was  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
At  last  he  saw  that  the  wisest  course  was  to  sit  down  on  a log  and 
wait,  either  until  he  was  certain  of  his  steps  or  until  morning  had 
dawned.  There  he  sat  all  night  long,  with  the  cold  rain  beating  upon 
him  and  the  dreary  winds  sweeping  by  him  in  chilling  gusts  and  ed- 
dies. When  morning  dawned,  he  was  soon  beside  a roaring  fire,  some- 
thing which  every  settler  had  with  no  cost  save  labor.  After  a few 
years,  the  Singers  were  in  better  circumstances.  They,  on  one  occa- 
sion, owned  a fine  sow,  which  had  a large  family  of  pigs,  and  these 
animals  were  permitted  to  sleep  against  the  side  of  the  cabin  (on  the 
outside)  that  they  might  be  protected  from  wolves  and  bears.  One 
dark  night,  when  Mr.  Singer  was  away  and  no  one  was  at  home 
save  Mrs.  Singer  and  her  little  children,  the  wolves,  rendered  des- 
perate by  hunger,  came  up  to  the  cabin  to  attack  the  sow  and  pigs. 
Mrs.  Singer  resolutely  sallied  forth  with  a large  fire  brand  and  drove 
them  away,  and  then  the  settler’s  wife  saw  that  if  she  saved  her  ani- 
mals she  must  guard  them  with  fire  all  night.  A fire  was  kindled  near 
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the  cabin,  close  to  the  swine,  and  was  kept  replenished  all  night,  but 
the  sow  and  pigs  were  saved. 

The  above  facts  concerning  Mr.  Singer  are  taken  from  Good- 
speed’s  history  of  Williams  county,  published  nearly  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury ago,  and  as  such  incidents  were  common,  they  are,  no  doubt, 
substantially  correct.  As  the  experiences  of  the  early  pioneers  were 
alike  in  nature,  only  occasionally  differing  in  the  degree  of  danger 
and  privation,  the  following*  statements  of  hunting  exploits  will  suffice 
for  a further  description  of  early  times,  not  only  in  Florence,  but  every 
township  of  the  county:  Mr.  Singer,  though  not  the  best  hunter  in 

the  world  (as  the  expression  goes),  was  quite  skillful  with  his  rifle 
and  generally  kept  his  cabin  supplied  with  wild  meat.  He  killed  many 
deer  and  a few  bears.  One  day,  while  he  was  at  work  in  the  woods 
near  his  cabin,  he  was  approached  by  Phillip  Nihart,  who  hurriedly 
told  him  that  he  had  treed  a bear  out  in  the  woods,  about  half  a mile 
distant,  and  wanted  his  assistance  in  killing  it.  The  two  settlers, 
armed  for  the  fight,  went  to  the  tree  as  fast  as  they  could  and  found 
the  animal  still  in  the  branches.  A couple  of  shots  brought  it  to  the 
ground,  dead.  On  another  occasion,  not  far  from  the  year  1845,  Mrs. 
Singer,  who  was  standing  outside  her  cabin,  saw  some  black  animal, 
about  as  large  as  a small  dog,  walking  on  the  top  of  a rail  fence  near 
by.  She  approached  and  saw  with  surprise  that  it  was  a cub.  Call- 
ing to  her  husband  and  two  or  three  other  men  who  were  chopping 
near  by,  she  ran  up  and  caught  the  little  animal  by  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  despite  its  growls  and  struggles,  ran  with  it  to  the  cabin. 
The  men  came  up,  and,  coming  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  the 
mother  of  the  cub  was  not  far  distant,  resolved  to  find  her  if  possible. 
The  next  day,  while  hunting,  the  men  found  a hollow  tree  that  looked 
as  if  it  might  contain  a bear,  and  while  cutting  it  down,  scared  a por- 
cupine, which  ran  out  of  a large  hole  high  up  in  the  tree.  The  men 
at  first  thought  that  this  must  be  the  animal  that  had  made  the 
scratches  on  the  side  of  the  tree ; but,  the  tree  being  so  near  down,  the 
cutting  was  continued  and  the  first  thing  the  chopper  knew  the  report 
of  a rifle  rang  out  on  the  air  and  a large  bear  fell  to  the  ground,  within 
five  feet  of  him.  dead.  The  animal  had  come  out  of  the  opening 
above,  and  was  seen  bv  Mr.  Singer,  who  brought  it  to  the  ground  with 
one  shot.  The  cub  was  kept  for  some  time  and  finallv  sold  for  fifty 
cents  and  was  taken  Ea«t. 

Mr.  Singer  was  quite  a bee  hunter  and  his  cabin  table  was  often 
graced  with  a fine  dish  of  strained  and  candied  honey.  One  day,  the 
Indians,  who  were  encamped  on  the  creek  about  thirty  rods  east  of 
the  second  David  Singer’s  former  residence,  wounded  a bear  which 
crawled  into  a hollow  log  and  could  not  be  dislodged.  One  of  their 
number  who  had  come  from  Canada,  and  whom  they  did  not  like,  was 
told  that  he  was  too  cowardly  to  enter  the  log  by  crawling  and  pull 
the  wounded  bear  out  by  the  leg.  It  was  thought  to  be  alive  and  full 
of  fight,  but  after  a little  time  he  entered  the  log*,  head  first,  and  soon 
emerged,  pulling  the  animal,  which  was  dead,  out  by  the  leg.  One 
day,  one  of  the  Indians  got  drunk  and  declared  that  lie  would  kill  his 
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squaw,  attempting  to  put  his  threat  into  execution.  Several  Indians 
came  to  Mr.  Singer  and  begged  him  to  interfere,  which  he  accordingly 
did,  and,  with  their  help,  bound  the  desperate  savage  hand  and  foot. 
The  mosquitoes  were  very  bad  and  pestered  the  savage  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  soon  came  to  his  senses  and  demanded  that  his  bands 
be  taken  off ; but  this  was  refused  until  his  complete  sobriety  was  as- 
sured and  his  promises  were  given  that  lie  would  behave  himself. 
Every  year  Mrs.  Singer  smoked  many  venison  hams  on  shares  for  the 
Indians.  John  Singer  and  David  Singer,  Jr.,  wounded  a deer  one 
day,  and  while  trying  to  cut  its  throat  were  knocked  back  by  the  ani- 
mal, which  sprang  to  its  feet  and  ran  off  through  the  woods.  It  was 
afterwards  caught  with  the  assistance  of  the  dogs.  For  years  the 
Singer  family  had  a pet  deer  with  a bell  around  its  neck,  which  was 
used  as  a decoy  in  hunting.  It  would  meet  other  deer  in  the  woods 
and  bring  them  close  to  the  cabin,  where  they  could  easily  be  shot 
from  some  place  of  concealment. 

Samuel  Cain  came  from  Richland  county,  Ohio,  and  located  in 
Florence  township  in  1838,  thus  becoming  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Wil- 
liams county.  He  was  born  in  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  July  4, 
1810.  He  moved  to  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  in  1829,  and  there  resided 
for  two  years ; thence  he  moved  to  Stark  county,  where  he  remained 
for  six  years;  thence  to  Richland,  where  he  passed  one  year.  He 
then  started  for  DeKalb  county,  Indiana,  but  an  accident  detained  him 
at  Napoleon,  Ohio,  and  he  remained  there  until  1838,  when  he  came 
to  Florence  township,  as  stated  above,  and  entered  ninety-three  acres 
of  land  on  Section  No.  1.  He  was  about  the  second  permanent  settler 
in  the  present  limits  of  Florence  township,  and  all  around  him  was  a 
wilderness.  Pie  disposed  of  his  property  in  1844,  and  bought  eighty 
acres  nearby,  on  which  he  resided  until  1866.  when  he  moved  to  North- 
west township  and  ended  his  days  there.  Mr.  Cain  used  to  tell  many 
interesting  hunting  incidents.  One  day  he  broke  an  ox-yoke  and 
went  to  William  Van  Fossen’s  to  get  another.  While  on  the  way, 
his  dog  discovered  a cub  and  chased  it,  growling,  into  the  top  of  a 
tree.  The  mother  bear  appeared  upon  the  scene  at  this  juncture  and 
charged  furiously  upon  the  dog,  which  nimbly  got  out  of  her  way. 
She  passed  close  to  Mr.  Cain  and  he  swung  his  hat  at  her,  causing 
her  to  veer  around  him  and  run  into  a swamp,  disappearing  from  his 
view.  Mr.  Cain  had  no  gun  with  him,  hut  he  went  some  distance  and 
called  to  Nelson  Clark’s  boys,  who  lived  in  Superior  township,  and 
they  came  up  and  shot  the  cub.  On  still  another  occasion,  Mr.  Cain, 
John  Anspaugh  and  Jacob  Anspaugh  were  walking  in  the  fresh  snow, 
near  the  tamarack  swamp  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  township, 
when  they  discovered  a fresh  bear  track  They  immediately  called 
their  dogs,  which  followed  the  hear  into  the  swamp  and  soon  treed  it 
there.  John  Anspaugh  was  the  first  to  reach  the  tree,  and,  at  the 
first  shot  brought  the  animal  to  the  ground.  It  proved  to  be  a young 
bear  and  its  flesh  was  very  tender  and  sweet.  Many  stories,  similar 
to  those  given,  might  be  narrated  concerning  the  pioneers  of  every 
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township,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  what  sport  the  early  settlers 
enjoyed. 

Nathan  Disbrow  was  a native  ot  Seneca  county,  New  York,  born 
February  24,  1813. The  early  portion  of  his  life  was  passed  on  the 
farm  and  consequently  he  received  but  a meager  education.  His  par- 
ents moved  to  Allegheny  county.  New  York,  and  thence  to  Canada, 
where  Nathan  remained  until  1838,  when  he  went  to  Huron  county, 
New  York;  then  came  to  Williams  county,  where  lie  purchased  land 
and  removed  to  Superior  township  in  1839.  In  1840.  he  disposed  of 
this  farm  and  removed  to  Florence  township,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  There  were  then  no  improvements  and  he  was 
obliged  to  clear  a space  to  build  a cabin  16x16,  in  which  he  lived  a 
number  of  years.  The  forest  was  filled  with  wild  beasts,  whose  bowl- 
ings could  be  heard  nearly  all  night,  and  these  animals  preyed  upon 
the  sheep  belonging  to  the  settlers.  It  took  two  days  to  reach  the 
mill,  and  the  nearest  postoffice  was  Pulaski. 

The  Thomas  family  were  early  settlers  of  the  township,  locating 
in  the  extreme  northwestern  part,  where  they  enterd  land,  and  where 
the  parents,  Moses  Thomas  and  wife,  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  The  children  were  David,  who  yet  lives  in  Florence  township; 
Joseph  W..  deceased ; Rebecca  J.,  who  is  the  widow  of  Joseph  W. 
Back,  and  lives  in  Montpelier;  Benjamin,  deceased;  William,  a < resi- 
dent of  Lucas  county,  Ohio;  Deborah,  the  widow  of  Ira  Bratton,  and 
lives  in  Angola,  Indiana;  Albert  1\,  of  Montpelier;  Richard,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Resaca ; Mary,  the  widow  of  Sylvester  Graves,  now  re- 
siding in  Oklahoma;  Sarah  Ann,  the  wife  of  John  Maxwell,  of  Stock- 
ton,  California,  and  James  C.,  who  lor  years  past  has  been  a resident 
of  Chicago.  The  family  originally  came  from  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  seven  of  the  eleven  children  were  born.  They  first 
migrated  to  Crawford  county.  Ohio,  and  thence,  in  1840,  to  Florence 
township,  where,  the  year  previous,  Moses  Thomas  had  entered  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  32.  Many  descendants  of  Mr.  Thomas 
live  in  Williams  and  adjoining  counties. 

Thomas  Burke  and  wife,  with  a family  of  four  children,  came 
from  Columbiana  county  and  settled  in  Florence  township,  in  1841. 
Mrs.  Burke’s  failing  health  caused  them  to  decide  to  return  to  their 
former  home,  but  ere  they  could  reach  it.  Death  claimed  his  victim  and 
the  children  were  motherless.  Mr.  Burke  returned  to  .Williams  county 
in  1843,  and  resided  here  until  his  death,  in  1866.  Some  of  his  de- 
scendants still  reside  in  the  township. 

Florence  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
townships  in  Williams  county.  Its  soil  is  especially  adapted  10  diver- 
sified farming  and  fruit  growing,  in  which  pursuits,  combined  with 
stock  raising,  the  intelligent  and  industrious  farmers  have  met  with 
phenomenal  success.  The  pleasant  homes  and  thrifty  surroundings  are 
abundant  proof  of  this,  while  an  occasional  handsome  mansion,  with 
modern  improvements  and  appliances,  affirms  the  conclusion  that  even 
in  this  favored  land  some  have  been  more  successful  than  their  worthy 
rivals.  And  thus  it  will  ever  be,  so  long  as  accumulated  wealth  is  the 
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measure  of  success  and  Cunning  sits  upon  the  throne  that  Merit 
should  occupy. 

Edon  and  Blakeslee  are  the  only  villages  in  the  township,  and  Edon 
is  the  sixth  town,  as  regards  population,  in  Williams  county.  For  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  town,  the  contiguous 
territory,  and  even  the  town  site,  contained  a number  of  settlers.  The 
land  upon  which  Edon  is  located  was  originally  owned  by  Henry  Stul- 
ler,  John  Garwood  and  Thomas  Smith,  who  occupied  it  in  1852. 
Henry  Stullcr  came  to  this  county  in  the  above  year  and  settled  near 
the  present  town  site  on  timber-covered  land,  which  was  transformed, 
however,  by  the  united  labor  of  father  and  sons,  into  a comfortable 
home.  Here,  Henry  Stuller  died,  in  1864,  aged  fifty-seven  years. 
Soon  after  that  date  Andrew  Sheline  came  into  possession  of  a tract 
upon  which  the  principal  corner  of  “Mudsock”  was  located,  and  in 
1874,  the  village  was  regularly  incorporated  and  christened  Edon. 
Andrew  Sheline  was  born,  in  Washington  county.  Pennsylvania.  April 
20,  1819.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  in  1824, 
and  resided  there  until  1855,  when  he  came  to  Williams  county  and 
here  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  both  carpenter  and 
farmer,  but  did  not  confine  himself  to  any  one  business.  Seeing  the 
opportunity  for  a broader  field  of  enterprise  in  the  building  up  of  the 
West,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  village  of  Edon,  building 
the  first  dry-goods  and  grocery  stores,  cabinet  shop  and  doctor's  office 
in  the  place.  He  also  erected  the  first  grist  mill  and  woolen  factory 
in  Florence  township,  and  the  second  sawmill,  and  was  also  the  owner 
of  a fine  farm  of  eighty  acres.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a hotel  as 
soon  as  Edon  needed  one,  but  in  later  years  he  disposed  of  his  hotel 
and  factory  interests  and  retired  to  private  life  for  the  rest  and  quiet 
from  activity  he  so  deservedly  merited. 

A man  named  Herbert  bought  a lot  of  Andrew  Sheline,  about  1856, 
put  up  a little  store  building  and  began  selling  from  a stock  of  notions, 
valued  at  about  seventy-five  dollars.  He  built  an  ashery  and  con- 
ducted it  and  the  store  until  his  death,  a few  years  later.  Robert 
Smith  located  at  Edon,  about  1S57-58,  bought  a lot,  built  a store  house 
and  placed  therein  about  $1,000  worth  of  a general  assortment  of 
goods.  Two  or  three  years  later,  his  goods  went  to  George  Huber, 
who  did  a lucrative  business  with  his  store  and  with  his  saie  of  liquor. 
In  about  1866  or  1867,  he  sold  to  Cook  & Eichelberger,  both  of  whom 
retired  from  the  business  in  a few  years.  Kiink  Bros,  probably  went 
into  the  same  room  with  a stock  of  goods  next:  hut.  after  a few  years, 
built  the  hardware  store  room,  and,  in  about  1869  or  1870.  sold  to  C. 
S.  Garrison  and  C.  A.  Bowersox.  Mr.  Bowersox  sold  out  to  Gar- 
rison. who  was  in  business  there  for  a great  many  years.  Curtis  S. 
Garrison  was  a native  of  Ohio,  horn  in  Portage  county,  July  27,  1835. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  when  hut  eleven  years  old, 
began  life  for  himself  by  working  on  a canal,  where  he  remained  for 
six  summers.  Shortly  after  this,  he  engaged  in  peddling  for  some 
time,  removing  to  Williams  county  in  1854,  where  he  took  a clerkship 
in  Edgerton,  remaining  there  most  of  the  time  until  i86<).  In  t86i. 
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he  enlisted  in  the  Fourteenth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  for  the  three 
months’  service.  He  was  a resident  of  Edon  for  many  years,  and 
proprietor  of  a large  establishment. 

One  of  the  religious  landmarks  of  the  community  is  represented  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  now  located  in  the  town  of  Columbia, 
Northwest  township,  but  originally  established  in  the  northern  part  of 
Florence  township,  in  1843.  The  society  was  formed  in  the  year  above 
mentioned,  and  as  soon  as  the  school  house  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  Florence  was  built,  services  were  held  there,  and  later  in  the  school 
house  at  Columbia.  Eight  members  constituted  the  organizing  force, 
the  names  being  as  follows:  James  Coon  and  wife,  James  McClarren 

and  wife,  Martin  Perky  and  wife,  J.  R.  McConnell  and  Benjamin 
Thomas.  Rev.  James  Alderman  was  engaged  as  pastor,  and  from 
that  day  to  the  present,  the  organization  has  been  maintained,  and 
three  g'enerations  of  people  have  been  communicants  around  the  same 
altar.  As  the  years  passed  other  families  of  like  faith  located  in  the 
neighborhood  and  added  their  names  and  influence  to  the  church  direc- 
tory. From  its  earliest  inception,  this  congregation  began  to  assume 
a position  of  prominence  in  the  community,  and  under  the  pastorates  of 
Revs.  Everhart,  Cameron,  Dunham,  Thompson  and  Olds,  great  revi- 
vals were  conducted. 

Martin  Perkv  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania, 
January  18,  1819.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  Seneca  county, 
Ohio,  and  followed  farming  there  until  1839,  when  he  came  to  this 
county  and  located  in  Florence  township,  where  he  entered  140  acres 
of  government  land  and  resumed  his  vocation  as  farmer.  He  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  stated  above,  in  1843,  ar*d,  in  1853, 
joined  the  North  Ohio  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference,  and  from  then 
until  about  1865,  was  engaged  in  pastoral  work  over  northwestern 
Ohio.  In  1861,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  remained  with  it  until  the  fall  of  1862, 
when  ill-health  caused  him  to  resign.  In  1865,  he  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits  in  Pioneer.  He  sold  out  in  1878,  having  been  elected  pro- 
bate judge  of  Williams  county,  to  which  position  he  was  re-elected  in 
1881,  and  again  in  1884. 

J.  R.  McConnell  was  born  in  Mahoning  county,  Ohio.  March  1, 
1811,  and  passed  his  early  years  in  working  on  a farm  and  at  the  join- 
ers’ trade.  In  1835,  he  came  west  as  far  as  Putnam  county,  Ohio, 
located  in  a township  where  there  were  but  three  white  families,  and 
there  farmed  until  1841,  when  he  came  to  this  county  and  settled  in 
Northwest  township,  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Columbia. 
In  1854,  Mr.  McConnell  assisted  William  Rannels  in  platting  and  sur- 
veying the  village,  and  there  for  ten  years  he  kept  hotel.  In  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  K,  Sixty-eighth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  under 
Captain  E.  J.  Evans,  and  remained  with  his  company  nine  months, 
when  he  was  discharged  on  account  of  illness.  He  moved  into  Flor- 
ence township,  in  1864,  and  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life  there. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Edon  was  the  outgrowth  of  an 
early  religious  effort  in  the  central  part  of  the  township,  where  relig- 
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ions  services  of  that  denomination  were  held  at  a very  early  date,  pro- 
bably in  the  early  4o’s.  Though  a class  was  organized,  and  preach- 
ing and  Qther  services  were  held  in  an  old  cabin,  no  church  building 
was  erected  until  about  1848  or  1850.  About  that  time,  however,  a 
hewed  log  church  was  built,  and,  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  toler- 
ance, both  the  English  Methodists  and  German  Methodists  joined  in 
its  construction.  The  hewed-log  church  was  superseded  by  a frame 
structure  more  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  congregation,  and  this 
in  turn  gave  place  to  a handsome  brick  structure  erected  in  1878. 
Among  the  earlist  members  of  this  church  were  George  Donutt  and 
John  J.  Webb,  and  several  others  whose  names  cannot  be  given.  It 
had  a successful  career  as  one  of  the  principal  churches  of  the  town- 
ship. 

The  educational  interests  of  Edon  have  ever  been  a paramount  con- 
sideration, and  no  town  of  its  size  in  the  state  has  a better  system  of 
public  schools,  or  more  appreciative  or  helpful  patrons. 

Of  the  social  orders  the  Odd  Fellows  are  the  pioneers.  Florence 
Lodge,  No.  545,  was  organized  July  1,  1873.  The  charter  members 
were  James  Pollit,  J.  W.  Thomas,  Henry  King,  Samuel  Keiss,  O.  B. 
Johnson,  W.  H.  Hillard,  Joseph  Garwood,  John  Zimmerman,  John 
Friend,  J.  W.  Stuller,  John  Bordner,  Frederick  Mocherman  and  David 
Keiss.  The  first  elective  officers  were  John  Friend,  N.  G. ; David 
Keiss,  V.  G. ; Henry  King,  treasurer,  and  O.  B.  Johnson,  secretary. 
The  lodge  is  in  a prosperous  condition  financially,  having  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  all  obligations  in  a beneficial  way. 

Edon  Lodge,  No.  474,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  is  another  society  which  has 
had  a career  of  prominence,  usefulness  and  popularity.  It  was  insti- 
tuted July  17,  1873,  with  the  following  named  charter  members:  J.  G. 
Cameron,  Emmet  Burke,  John  Aller,  C.  S.  Garrison,  Nprman  Relyea, 
J.  A.  Headley,  J.  D.  McConnell,  Frederick  Coldsnow,  Edwin  Powers, 
H.  S.  Hine,  William  Malcolm.  Robert  Laugheed,  C.  A.  Headley,  G.  B. 
Near,  James  Thorne,  T.  J.  Fetterhoof,  Jacob  Haughey,  S.  Spangler, 
John  Willibee,  Jr.,  G.  W.  Lindersmith,  Thomas  Davis,  D.  Isenhart, 
Sylvester  Isenhart,  W.  J.  Purdy,  Hezekiah  Edwards,  Sr.,  Hezekiah 
Edwards,  Jr.,  T.  J.  Burlew,  Hiram  Hoadley,  Jr.,  Fred  Hardenbrook, 
C.  McKillen,  Henry  Cassler,  and  Simon  Bookmiller. 

In  the  town  of  Edon  the  various  business  and  mechanical  industries 
are  carried  on,  and  the  handsome  little  village  bustles  with  busy  life. 
The  only  monetary  institution  is  the  Edon  Banking  Company.  In 
1892,  a number  of  prominent  capitalists  of  the  county  effected  the 
organization  of  this  popular  concern,  which  has  steadily  grown  in 
public  favor.  The  capitalization  was  ten  thousand  dollars,  though 
the  institution  is  backed,  through  individual  responsibility,  with  many 
times  that  amount.  The  first  officers  of  the  institution  were  Oscar 
Eaton,  president;  I.  E.  Gardner,  vice-president,  and  Theo.  S.  Carvin, 
cashier.  The  institution  transacts  a general  banking  business  and 
gives  special  attention  to  collections  and  buying  bankable  paper. 

Besides  the  general  representation  of  all  phases  of  mercantile  life, 
there  are  also  quite  extensive  mechanical  interests,  of  which  the  woolen 
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factory  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent.  The  town  affords  an  excel- 
lent market  in  the  grain,  lumber  and  stock  interests. 

Blakeslee  is  an  enterprising  and  busy  trade  center,  located  on  the 
Wabash  railroad,  ten  miles  southwest  of  Montpelier,  and  in  1900  had 
a population  of  239.  It  was  laid  out  in  1882,  by  John  Boman,  at 
which  time  that  branch  of  the  Wabash  was  built. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


JEFFERSON  TOWNSHIP 

THE  county  commissioners,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1837,  erected 
Jefferson,  bv  the  following  official  order:  “It  is  ordered  by 

the  Board  that  Town  seven,  Range  3 east,  also  all  the  ter- 
ritory north  to  the  Michigan  line,  is  hereby  set  off  from 
Beaver  [Pulaski]  Township,  and  the  same  is  hereby  erected  and 
organized  into  a township  by  the  name  of  Jefferson;  and  the  Board 
order  the  Auditor  to  give  notice  for  an  election  to  be  held  at  the 
house  of  Andrew  Farrier,  Junior,  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  next, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  necessary  officers  for  the  further 
organization  of  said  township.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  territory  comprised  in  the  present 
township  of  Madison  was  at  that  time  attached  to  Jefferson;  but  these 
boundaries  were  changed  on  the  organization  of  Bridgewater  and  Mill- 
creek  townships  in  1839,  Raving  Jefferson  in  its  present  rectangular 
form,  bounded  by  four  straight  lines,  six  miles  east  and  west,  and  a 
little  more  than  seven  miles  north  and  south.  The  northern  boundary 
is  the  “Fulton  line,”  so  called,  and  was  the  boundary  line  between  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  according  to  the  latter’s  contention.  Brady  township 
lies  on  the  east  and  Superior  on  the  west. 

The  surface  of  Jefferson  township  is  unbroken  and  generally  level. 
The  drainage  is  principally  toward  the  south,  and  the  valleys  of  the 
small  streams,  with  naturally  higher  adjoining  land,  are  the  only  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  application  of  the  term.  The  territory  is  well 
watered,  the  principal  stream  being  Beaver  Creek,  which  rises  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  township  and  flows  southward  through  the  central 
portion  of  Jefferson  to  the  village  of  Pulaski;  thence  through  Pulaski 
into  Springfield  township,  where  it  joins  the  Tiffin  river.  Leather- 
wood  creek,  with  three  branches,  also  has  its  source  in  Jefferson  town- 
ship, entering  Brady,  and  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  latter, 
also  emptying  its  water  into  Bean  creek.  Little  Beaver  rises  in  the 
western  part  of  the  township  and  flows  east  until  it  empties  into  Bea- 
ver creek  in  section  twenty-one.  These  streams  are  not  large  but  they 
afforded  water  power  for  the  early  mills  which  were  established  along 
their  banks. 

Jefferson  township  was  originally  covered  with  all  kinds  of  native 
timber,  and  the  quality  was  of  the  best.  The  principal  varieties  were 
oak,  hickory  and  maple,  while  black  walnut,  butternut,  elm,  sycamore, 
buckeye  and  willow  were  also  quite  plentiful. 

The  soil  of  this  township  is  a heavy  bed  of  clay  overlying  a subsoil 
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of  sand  and  gravel.  Occasionally  the  sand  appears  upon  the  surface. 
1 he  soil  is  very  fertile  and  produces  heavy  crops  of  all  kinds  of  cereals, 
and  all  the  land  of  the  township  is  made  to  yield  profitable  returns  to 
the  owners.  Stock  raising  and  fruit  culture  receives  considerable  at- 
tention, and  these  afford  good  margins  of  profit. 

John  Perkins  was  the  first  permanent  settler  in  Jefferson  township. 
This  distinction  has  also  been  accorded  him  in  relation  to  Pulaski 
township,  but  the  double  honor  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  his 
allegiance  was  changed  bv  the  county  commissioners  without  the  neces- 
sity of  his  removal.  He  came  from  Brunersburg  in  the  spring  of  1833, 
and  settled  near  where  the  village  of  Pulaski  is  now  located.  The 
same  year  he  entered  the  whole  of  section  thirty-four,  in  Jefferson 
township,  and,  it  is  said,  erected  his  cabin  in  the  southern,  portion  of 
it.  Neither  Pulaski  nor  Jefferson  had  as  yet  been  erected  as  town- 
ships, and  when  they  were  finally  divided  the  township  line  was  found 
to  pass  between  Mr.  Perkins’  place  of  residence  and  the  little  village 
where  his  hopes  of  a future  county  seat  and  other  aspirations  had  an 
abiding  place.  Accordingly,  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners, in  August,  1837,  it  was  ordered  “that  the  south  half  of  the 
south  tier  of  sections  in  Town  7 north,  Range  3 east  [Jefferson],  be 
taken  from  said  town  and  added  to  town  six  in  said  range  [Pulaski].’* 
This  arrangement  only  lasted  for  a few  months  when  the  old  line  was 
re-established,  but  it  remained  long  enough  to  give  the  doughty  Perkins 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  settler  in  two  different  townships  without 
compelling  him  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  moving  his  goods  and 
chattels.  Mr.  Perkins  was  considerably  interested  in  the  boundary 
line,  and  desired  to  be  considered  a resident  of  Pulaski  township,  but 
it  was  doubtless  due  to  county-seat  reasons,  and  not  to  any  feeling  of 
prejudice  against  Jefferson.  This  relieves  him  of  the  suspicion  of 
being  actuated  by  motives,  such  as  are  ascribed  to  an  old  Virginia 
lady.  Some  years  ago,  North  Carolina  claimed  that  a re-survey  of  the 
boundary  line  between  that  state  and  the  Old  Dominion  would  add  a 
strip  of  territory  to  her  domain  that  had  hitherto  been  considered  a 
part  of  Virginia.  The  old  lady  in  question  happened  to  live  on  a part 
of  the  disputed  strip,  and  was  greatly  concerned  lest  the  proposed 
survey  would  make  her  a resident  of  the  “Tar-heel”  State.  When 
asked  the  reason  for  her  fears  she  replied,  “I  don’t  want  to  live  in 
North  Carolina,  for  Pve  always  heard  that  it  is  so  awfully  unhealthy 
there.” 

Mr.  Perkins  was  born  in  the  State  of  Virginia  about  the  year 
1770;  came  to  Ross  county,  Ohio,  and  married  a Miss  Dawson. 
The  fruits  of  said  marriage  were  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Tsaac  Perkins,  one  of  the  sons,  came  to  Williams  county  with  his 
father  in  1818,  and  spent  a long  and  useful  life  here.  The  family 
settled  at  Brunersburg,  and  John  Perkins  built  the  first  mills  there, 
but  in  1833,  s°ld  the  property  to  a Mr.  Bruner,  who  subsequently 
laid  out  the  village  that  bears  his  name.  The  settlement  at  Pulaski 
and  Mr.  Perkins’  connection  therewith  are  told  of  on  other  pages. 

Eli  Oliver  settled  in  the  township  in  the  fall  of  1833,  coming 
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from  Pickaway  county,  Ohio.  He  has  descendents  who  still  re- 
side in  Jefferson  township. 

Jabez  Jones  was  born  in  Hampshire  county,  Virginia,  in  June, 
1792,  and  while  young,  he  with  his  father’s  family,  came  to  Ross 
county.  He  came  to  Jefferson  township  in  the  spring  of  1834,  and 
served  as  one  of  the  first  justices  of  the  peace  in  Williams  county. 
He  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812  and  was  at  Upper  Sandusky 
(now  Fremont)  with  General  Harrison. 

George  W.  Myers  was  born  in  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania, 
December  24,  1808.  His  father  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who 
came  to  this  country  when  a small  boy,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Revolution  served  in  the  Colonial  army,  and  again  in  1812,  ren- 
dered his  adopted  country  effective  service.  George  W.  Myers 
learned  the  carpenter  and  joiner’s  trade  in  Norwalk,  Huron  county, 
Ohio,  and  in  1835  visited  Jefferson  township,  Williams  county, 
where  he  entered  160  acres  of  land,  cleared  three  acres,  sowed  in 
wheat  and  put  up  a first  rate  log  cabin,  and  in  1837  moved  his 
family  and  his  few  household  goods  upon  the  place,  and  thus 
began  life  in  the  woods.  In  connection  with  farming  he  also  worked 
at  his  trade  and  erected  many  substantial  buildings  throughout 
this  county  and  Defiance.  In  the  spring  of  1855  he  s°ld  his 
property  in  Jefferson  and  removed  to  Bryan,  with  the  intention  of 
migrating  further  west,  but  after  making  a prospecting  tour  through 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Kansas,  and  finding  nothing  to  suit  him,  he  re- 
turned home  and  resumed  his  old  occupations,  secured  a comforta- 
ble fortune,  and  later  in  life  retired  from  active  participation  in 
affairs.  The  first  farm  owned  by  Mr.  Myers  is  now  owned  by  the 
county  and  the  infirmary  is  located  upon  it.  Mr.  Myers  was  justice 
of  the  peace  nine  years  in  Jefferson  township  and  filled  various 
other  offices. 

Albert  Opdycke,  another  of  the  soldiers  of  1812,  with  R.  H. 
Gilson,  moved  from  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Jefferson 
township.  He  was  one  of  the  hardy  pioneers  and  reared  a large 
family  of  boys,  the  children  of  some  of  whom  are  still  living  in 
the  county.  He  cleared  up  a large  farm,  was  loved  and  respected 
by  all,  and  was  twice  elected  commissioner  of  Williams  county. 
He  lived  more  than  four  score  years,  and  was  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His  house  was  the  home  of 
itinerant  preachers,  who  were  always  welcome.  Jacob  Boyers 
moved  from  Crawford  county,  Ohio,  in  1835,  an^  settled  on  the 
farm  so  long  owned  by  George  Arnold,  and  known  as  the  Andrew 
Smith  farm.  Mr.  Boyers  was  energetic,  loved  to  give  and  take  a 
joke,  was  full  of  fun  and  enjoyed  himself  in  the  company  of  his 
friends.  George  W.  Perky  came  from  Hancock  county,  Ohio,  and 
settled  on  a farm  now  owned  by  Martin  V.  Bible,  one-half  mile  west 
of  West  Jefferson.  He  was  smart  but  an  oddity.  Once,  as  one  of 
his  neighbors  was  passing,  Perky  was  chopping  out  the  road  in  a 
cat  swamp.  He  remarked  that,  “We  read  that  God  divided  the 
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land  from  the  water,  but  here  is  a place  he  forgot.”  Andrew 
Ferrier  and  his  sons  moved  from  Coshocton  county  in  1835,  and 
erected  the  first  grist  mill  in  Jefferson  township,  on  Beaver  creek, 
in  1837. 

Andrew  Smith  moved  from  Seneca  county  in  1835,  and  erected 
the  first  saw  mill.  He  was  a native  of  Ohio,  but  was  descended 
from  Irish  ancestors.  He  was  reared  a farmer,  and  in  1834,  emi- 
grated from  Coshocton  to  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  and  in  May,  1835, 
removed  to  Williams  county,  then  an  almost  impenetrable  forest, 
and  located  in  Jefferson  township.  He  was  among  the  first  set- 
tlers in  the  county,  and  through  years  of  continuous  residence  be- 
came a part  of  its  history.  He  engaged  in  clearing  and  farming  and 
continued  the  latter  until  the  late  years  of  his  life,  when  he  removed 
to  Bryan  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  there. 

Henry  Newman  erected  the  second  saw  mill.  Joseph  Moudy 
moved  from  Pickaway  county,  Ohio,  in  1835,  and  settled  in  Pulaski; 
thence  removed  to  Jefferson  township,  and  was  there  at  the  organi- 
zation of  the  same,  being  elected  township  treasurer  and  justice  of 
the  peace.  For  fun,  jokes  and  satire,  his  equal  could  not  be  found. 
Ephraim  Plummer  came  from  Ross  county  in  the  fall  of  1834. 

John  Shankster,  accompanied  by  his  sons,  moved  from  Ross 
county  in  1835,  and  settled  on  the  land  which  was  occupied  by  him 
through  life,  southwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-eight.  He  was 
born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1806,  and  in  1832  emigrated  to 
America.  He  first  located  at  Chillicothe,  and  in  1835  moved  to 
Jefferson  township  where  he  entered  eighty  acres  of  land  in  the 
midst  of  the  woods,  where  wild  beasts  abounded  and  the  Indians 
far  exceeded  the  whites  in  number.  Through  perseverance  and 
industry,  however,  he  succeeded  in  subduing  the  forest  and  secur- 
ing a well  cultivated  farm  of  160  acres,  on  which  he  in  comfort 
passed  his  declining  years. 

Joseph  Bush,  later  of  Florence  township,  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers.  John  Snyder,  John  and  William  Barger,  George  D.  Dor- 
shimer,  Jacob  Andre,  Joseph  Engle,  Turner  Thompson  and  Isaac 
Fickle  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  township.  The  Bargers 
were  natives  of  Portage  county,  Ohio.  George  D.  Dorshimer  was 
a native  of  Pennsylvania,  of  German  descent,  was  reared  a farmer 
and  moved  to  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  about  1835.  From  there,  in 
February,  1838,  he  removed  to  Jefferson  township  and  entered  200 
acres  of  forest  land,  which  he  cleared  up  and  on  which  he  lived 
through  a long  and  active  life. 

Isaac  Fickle,  another  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Jefferson  township, 
located  in  the  eastern  part,  some  time  prior  to  1839.  This  state- 
ment is  made  certain  by  a fact  which  deserves  more  than  a passing 
mention — his  father,  Benjamin  Fickle,  a Revolutionary  soldier,  died 
in  Jefferson  township  in  October,  1839,  and  was  buried  on  the  farm 
of  his  son.  In  April,  1888,  the  farm  having  passed  into  other  hands 
and  the  hallowed  burial  place  being  neglected,  the  remains  were 
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Tcmoved  and  re-interred  in  the  Fountain  Grove  cemetery  at  Bryan. 
In  all  probability  Benjamin  Fickle  is  the  only  Revolutionary  patriot 
■whose  body  found  a resting  place  in  the  soil  of  Williams  county; 
and  this  fact,  even  if  no  other  reason  is  suggested,  should  prompt 
the  citizens  of  the  county  to  see  that  his  grave  is  appropriately 
marked  and  his  memory  preserved  for  future  generations.  We 
can  best  exhibit  our  appreciation  of  American  liberty  by  showing 
proper  respect  for  the  sainted  ones  who  risked  their  lives  to  obtain 
it  for  us. 

Thomas  Reid,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  township,  was  born 
in  Cork,  Ireland,  and  in  early  manhood  came  to  America.  He  first 
located  in  Ross  county,  Ohio,  where  he  followed  farming  for  some 
time,  and  in  1835  came  to  Jefferson  township.  He  settled  on  and 
cleared  up  the  farm  which  is  now  owned  by  Sylvester  Shiffler,  and 
he  resided  there  until  the  death  of  his  wife,  about  i860.  He  then 
lived  with  his  son,  George  Reid,  in  Jefferson  township,  for  several 
years,  and  then  removed  to  Illinois.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  with  another  son,  Jeremiah  Reid,  who  lived  near  Arrow- 
smith,  that  state,  dying  there  on  May  16,  1875. 

Henry  Miller  moved  from  Stark  county,  Ohio,  and  settled  on 
the  land  in  section  thirteen,  which  was  afterward  known  as  the 
property  of  Martin  L.  Burns.  Upon  this  place  Mr.  Miller  subse- 
quently started  a carding  machine  which  was  operated  by  horse- 
power. It  is  very  probable  that  the  first  settlers  herein  named 
have  all  joined  the  “silent  majority,”  but  many  of  their  children 
and  grandchildren  are  numbered  among  the  good  people  of  Will- 
iams county. 

The  first  justice  of  the  peace  in  Jefferson  township  was  Thomas 
Reid,  who  was  chosen  at  the  first  election,  held  July  2,  1837.  The  first 
schoolhouse  was  erected  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Reid  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  township.  Joel  F.  Pool,  George  W.  Durbin  and  James  Welch 
were  early  teachers.  As  the  inhabitants  increased,  schools  were  opened 
from  time  to  time,  and  there  are  now  eleven  buildings  devoted  to 
school  purposes  within  the  bounds  of  the  township.  These  are  good 
brick  or  frame  structures,  equipped  with  modern  appliances  and  con- 
ducted by  a corps  of  well  qualified  and  practical  teachers. 

The  most  atrocious  crime  that  blots  the  annals  of  Williams 
county  was  committed  in  Jefferson  township.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  it  on  different  pages,  but  a detailed  account  has  been  re- 
served for  this  particular  chapter.  We  refer  to  the  murder  of 
David,  little  son  of  Peter  D.  Schamp — who  lived  in  the  eastern  part 
cf  the  township  on  section  twelve — by  Daniel  Heckerthorn  and 
Andrew  J.  Tyler.  The  crime  was  committed  June  20,  1847,  on  the 
farm  owned  by  the  little  victim’s  father.  Tyler  was  a roaming 
scoundrel  who  was  temporarily  stopping  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  professed  to  be  a fortune  teller.  He  visited  the  home  of  Mr. 
Schamp,  told  the  latter’s  fortune,  then  went  to  where  Heckerthorn 
lived,  and,  after  plying  his  vocation  there,  asked  if  Mr.  Schamp 
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was  not  a man  possessed  of  considerable  means.  Receiving  an 
affirmative  answer,  he  told  young  Heckerthorn  (who  was  only 
about  seventeen  years  old  and  below  the  average  in  intelligence) 
that  if  he  would  kill  David,  the  six-year-old  son  of  Mr.  Schamp, 
and  hide  the  body  in  a secret  place,  both  of  them  would  get  some 
money  out  of  the  affair.  The  proposed  arrangement  was  that 
Heckerthorn  was  to  give  Tyler  a description  of  the  place  where 
the  boy’s  body  was  hidden,  and  then  when  Mr.  Schamp  came  to  the 
pretended  seer  for  information  concerning  his  child,  a large  sum 
would  be  exacted,  out  of  which  Heckerthorn  should  receive  enough 
money  to  take  him  back  to  Wayne  county,  his  former  home.  The 
proposition  was  accepted,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  morning, 
according  to  well  laid  plans,  Heckerthorn  went  to  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Schamp,  and,  decoying  the  boy  from  the  house,  took  him  to 
the  dense  woods  nearby  and  to  the  north  of  the  dwelling.  He 
gave  him  some  candy  with  which  arsenic  had  been  mixed,  but  it 
seeming  to  be  slow  in  its  effects,  Heckerthorn  seized  the  boy  by 
the  heels  and  struck  his  head  against  a knot  on  a beech  tree  and 
killed  him.  He  placed  the  body  in  a hollow  log,  covered  it  with 
rotten  wood  and  then  placed  green  brush  over  it.  The  boy  was 
soon  missed,  and  that  same  afternoon  the  search  was  commenced 
by  some  of  the  neighbors,  excitement  becoming  general  the  follow- 
ing day.  Monday  night  Schamp  went  to  see  Tyler  to  ascertain  if 
he  could  tell  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  boy,  and  the  conscienceless 
scoundrel  said  he  was  near  water  and  under  rotten  wood  and  green 
brush.  The  excitement  became  greater;  on  Tuesday  men  and  boys, 
came  from  considerable  distance  to  assist  in  the  search,  and  by 
Thursday  the  woods  for  miles  were  full  of  people.  In  the  afternoon: 
of  the  day,  however,  suspicion  fastened  on  Heckerthorn  and  Jacob 
Bohner,  of  Brady  township,  and  Milton  B.  Plummer  found  Hecker- 
thorn in  hiding  at  his  brother’s  house.  He  was  taken  into  custody 
and  soon  made  a confession,  admitting  the  guilt  of  himself  and 
Tyler.  The  same  day,  George  Ely,  who  was  then  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Brady  township,  issued  a warrant  for  the  arrest  of  both  of 
the  men,  and  after  a preliminary  examination  they  were  committed: 
to  the  county  jail. 

At  the  fall  term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  they  were  sepa- 
rately indicted,  and  Tyler,  as  was  his  privilege  under  the  old  Con- 
stitution, elected  to  be  tried  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  then  sat 
annually  in  each  county.  The  old  log  jail  at  Bryan  was  not  con- 
sidered safe,  and  they  were  taken  to  Maumee  City  and  were  con- 
fined there  until  the  fall  of  1848,  when  Tyler  was  tried  on  a charge 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Joshua  Dobbs,  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  was  assisted  by  Charles  Case,  who  was  afterward  a repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  Indiana,  and  Schuyler  E.  Blakeslee  was. 
the  attorney  for  the  defendant.  The  knot  against  which  the  little- 
boy’s  head  had  been  dashed  was  cut  from  the  tree  and  brought 
into  court  as  evidence,  an  inanimate  accomplice  in  the  awful  crime. 
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Tyler  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  January  26, 
1849.  Daniel  Langel  was  sheriff  at  the  time,  and  he  built  an  en- 
closure, in  accordance  with  legal  requirements,  in  which  to  execute 
the  sentence,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  the  people  demolished 
it  and  Tyler  was  hung  in  public  view.  At  the  November  term  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1849,  Heckerthorn  was  tried  and  found 
guilty,  and  also  sentenced  to  hang,  but  on  account  of  his  youth  and 
imbecility,  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  life  imprisonment,  and 
about  ten  years  later  he  was  offered  a conditional  pardon  by  the 
governor,  but  what  finally  became  of  him  is  not  known.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  never  returned  to  Williams  county. 


CHAPTER  XX 


BRIDGEWATER  TOWNSHIP 

PREVIOUS  to  1839,  the  territory  of  this  township  was  a part  of 
Florence.  It  was  then  organized  as  a separate  township  in 
conformity  with  the  prayer  of  certain  petitioners.  The  town- 
ship comprises  forty-one  sections,  but  twelve  of  these  are 
fractional.  The  St.  Joseph  river  flows  through  the  central  portion  of 
the  township,  and  it  is  a very  rich  and  valuable  territory.  Nettle  Creek, 
Hudson  Run  and  Clear  Fork  also  take  their  course  through  the  town- 
ship, eventually  joining  the  St.  Joseph  river,  and  they  all  enhance  the 
value  of  the  lands  traversed,  rendering  them  available  for  grazing 
purposes  as  well  as  farming. 

Bridgewater  township  has  had  some  evidences  of  the  prehistoric 
race  within  her  boundaries.  Two  large  mounds  were  located  on  or 
near  the  land  owned  by  John  Lantz,  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph, 
each  circular  in  form,  some  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  and  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  diameter.  On  digging  into  one  of  them  two  human 
skeletons  were  found,  one  very  large  and  the  other  of  ordinary 
size.  But  the  mounds  have  been  leveled  by  the  successive  plow- 
ings  of  sixty  years,  aided  by  climatic  erosion,  and  the  casual  ob- 
server would  scarcely  notice  anything  unusual  in  the  conformation  of 
the  land. 

The  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  Bridgewater  township 
contain  some  broken  and  hilly  land ; but  the  comparatively  wide 
valleys  along  the  streams  are  a very  fertile  sandy  loam  terminating 
in  clay  on  the  hill  sides.  Taking  the  township  as  a whole,  the 
quality  of  the  soil  is  unsurpassed  in  the  county,  and  some  fine 
farms  and  excellent  improvements  attest  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. The  surface  of  the  township  was  originally  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  excellent  timber,  embracing  the  varieties  usually 
found  in  this  section  of  the  state.  These  were  white-oak,  black-oak, 
hickory,  walnut,  wild  cherry,  beech,  sugar  maple,  elm,  ash,  poplar, 
buckeye  and  sycamore.  While  some  valuable  timber  is  still  pre- 
served, by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  was  destroyed  in  fitting  the 
land  for  cultivation.  That  which  survived  the  pioneer  log  heaps 
has  submitted  to  oft-repeated  cullings  for  market  purposes,  or  the 
personal  needs  of  the  owners,  until  at  this  time  the  territory  where 
it  grew  thickest  more  resembles  the  treeless  prairies  of  the  west 
than  the  original  home  of  a dense  forest. 

There  are  no  villages  in  Bridgewater  township,  unless  we  except 
Bridgewater  Center,  and  no  railway  invades  her  confines,  yet  there 
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are  two  good  trading  points — Bridgewater  Center  and  Ainger — 
where  considerable  business  is  transacted.  Chandler  Holt  was  the 
first  postmaster  in  the  township.  Bridgewater  Center  was  laid  out 
in  1871  by  A.  T.  Bement  in  the  employ  of  Joseph  Diebely,  and  the 
name  of  course  was  selected  because  it  is  almost  the  exact  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  township.  Twelve  lots  were  laid  out  on  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  twenty-seven, 
all  being  west  of  State  street — three  being  south  of  School  street 
and  nine  being  north  of  the  same.  The  town,  however,  had  started 
long  before  this,  and  had  grown  into  prominence  as  a country  trad- 
ing point.  The  first  store  was  opened  by  Edington  Sterner,  in  about 
the  year  1850,  his  location  then  being  about  a mile  north  of  the 
Center;  but  three  years  later  he  removed  to  the  latter  place.  At 
the  end  of  about  two  years  he  sold  out  to  Robert  Scannel,  and 
Clark  Backus  and  Henry  Bennett  became  his  rivals  in  business 
soon  after  this.  They  were  followed  by  Putnam  & Corbett,  Horace 
P.  Moore,  James  Beatty,  Waldo  Corbett,  T.  E.  Whitney  and  John 
Hagaman. 

Thomas  E.  Whitney  was  born  in  New  York  City,  December  25, 
1844,  and  while  yet  in  his  boyhood  came  with  his  parents  to  Akron, 
Ohio.  Here  the  father  died  within  a few  years  and  the  family  be- 
coming separated,  Thomas  E.  came  to  Bridgewater  township. 
Having  received  a very  fair  common  school  education,  and  possess- 
ing a good  share  of  energy,  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  world 
with  reasonable  success.  During  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  in 
Hoffman’s  battalion,  doing  garrison  duty  on  Johnson’s  Island,  and 
received  his  discharge,  July  18,  1865.  Two  or  three  years  later,  he 
bought  thirty  acres  of  land,  lying  partly  in  Bridgewater  township 
and  partly  on  the  other  side  of  the  Michigan  line,  and  farmed  until 
1869,  when  he  engaged  in  general  merchandising.  In  1882  he 
entered  in  the  lumber  business,  at  which  he  was  profitably  engaged 
for  several  years  prior  to  his  death.  Dr.  W.  D.  Stout  was  the  first 
physician  in  the  township,  and  he  opened  an  office  at  Bridgewater 
Center  with  the  inception  of  the  town.  Dr.  Weldon  was  another  of 
the  earlier  physicians,  coming  a little  later  than  Dr.  Stout.  The 
village  now  has  a population  of  several  families,  with  a store,  good 
school  and  churches. 

The  territory  now  embraced  within  Bridgewater  township  was 
first  occupied  about  1835,  and  almost  all  the  land  had  been  entered 
before  the  appearance  of  any  permanent  settler.  Some  time  during 
the  year  1835  Daniel  M.  Jordan  built  a small  log  shanty  on  section 
twenty-four  and  continued  to  occupy  it  until  1836,  when  he  left, 
probably  returning  to  the  place  from  whence  he  had  come.  But 
the  first  permanent  settlers  in  any  portiqn  of  the  township  were 
the  Smiths.  On  January  26,  1836,  Asa  Smith  came  from  Lenawee 
county,  Michigan,  and  entered  three  tracts  of  land,  one  for  himself, 
one  for  his  father,  Daniel  Smith,  and  one  for  his  brother  Anson. 
In  May  of  the  same  year  these  men  came  to  the  township,  cut 
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small  clearings  on  their  lands,  lived  in  the  small  vacant  “shanty” 
of  Jordan,  and  the  following  year,  1837,  moved  in  with  their  families. 
The  father  and  both  sons  had  families  of  their  own,  and  had  all  they 
could  do  from  that  time  onward  to  live  in  a comfortable  manner. 
Daniel  Smith  was  a New  Yorker  by  birth,  and  lived  in  the  Empire 
state  until  well  advanced  in  life.  He  then  migrated  to  Lenawee 
county,  Michigan,  with  his  family,  and  later,  as  stated  above,  came 
to  Bridgewater  township.  While  living  in  Michigan  one  of  his 
daughters  married  a Mr.  Carleton  and  became  the  mother  of  the 
popular  poet,  Will  Carleton. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1837  other  families  began  to  appear  in  the 
township,  locating  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Smith  settlement  in 
the  southern  part.  Miles  Putnam  and  Robert  Follett  arrived  then, 
the  latter  being  a native  of  Massachusetts.  Curtis  Cogswell  came 
in  February,  1838.  He  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  May 
20,  1805.  When  a small  boy  he  was  removed  to  Pennsylvania  by 
his  parents,  and  there  he  educated  himself  by  the  blaze  of  pine 
knots  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  had  become  one  of  the  best  teachers 
in  the  locality  where  he  lived,  for  ten  years  teaching  in  grammar 
and  graded  schools  in  New  York  State.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Toledo,  Ohio,  remaining  there  five  years,  and  then  came  to 
Bridgewater  township,  where  he  entered  400  acres,  built  a log  cabin 
and  became  a pioneer,  with  only  five  families  who  had  settled  in  the 
township  before  him.  He  became  a Master  Mason  while  in  New 
York,  but  during  the  famous  Morgan  excitement  withdrew  and 
ever  after  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  order.  He  joined  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  but  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Masonic  element  in  that  denomination,  left  it  and  affiliated  with  the 
United  Brethren.  He  was  the  first  man  in  Bridgewater  township 
to  volunteer  at  the  call  to  arms  during  the  Civil  war,  but  was  re- 
jected on  account  of  his  age.  He  was  strongly  Republican  in  his 
political  views  and  served  as  justice  of  the  peace,  school  examiner, 
and  in  other  official  positions. 

Erastus  Back  and  Chandler  Holt  came  in  April,  1838.  The 
former  was  a native  of  Connecticut,  and,  bringing  his  family  to 
Bridgewater  township,  purchased  160  acres  of  land,  and  thereon 
ended  his  days  in  the  fall  of  1847.  Clark  Backus,  Owen  Mc- 
Carty, William  P.  Back,  Geo.  H.  Back,  Joseph  W.  Back  and  Eras- 
tus G.  Back  also  came  early  in  1838.  Joseph  W.  Back  was  not  yet 
fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  family’s  immigration  into 
Bridgewater  township.  He  was  born  in  Chaplin,  Connecticut,  De- 
cember 7,  1824,  and,  receiving  a good  education,  began  teaching  a 
week  before  his  twenty-first  birthday,  and  taught  eleven  terms  con- 
secutively. Throughout  his  entire  life  he  took  a great  interest  in 
educational  affairs.  He  held  the  office  of  township  clerk  in  Bridge- 
water  for  ten  years,  and  for  six  years  was  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
also  postmaster  for  the  same  length  of  time.  He  was  class  leader 
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in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  for  thirty-two  years  and  was 
also  prominent  in  Sunday  school  work. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Backs,  came  Francis  W.  Lindsay, 
Uriah  Sumner,  David  Wilcox,  Hiram  Covill,  Nathaniel  S.  Dewey, 
Robert  Simmons,  Abraham  Holland,  Solomon  Cobb,  Richard  Gau- 
dern,  Abraham  Haladay,  James  Leonardson,  Ethan  Stafford,  Will- 
iam Sumner,  Oliver  Walkley  Crittenden,  Asa  Church,  W.  H.  B. 
Smith,  William  B.  Sticknev,  Richard  Heritage,  William  Gaudern, 
George  Starr,  Anthony  Dean,  James  D.  Kimball,  John  Ayres,  Elias 
Depew,  R.  Wittington,  B.  B.  VanCourt,  E.  D.  Lawrence,  L.  D. 
Lawrence,  William  Haskins,  W.  A.  Dillon,  L.  Poynter,  Henry  Poyn- 
ter,  J.  St.  John,  S.  N.  Parker,  Ephraim  Palmer,  John  Wallis,  Aaron 
Willard,  J.  G.  McLain,  Joshua  Travis,  Frederick  Champion,  J.  M. 
Palmer,  Sheldon  Smith,  A.  M.  Parker,  Riley  Parker,  Daniel  Hair, 
and  others,  who  came  in  about  the  order  named,  from  1838  until 
1846. 

Francis  W.  Lindsay  was  born  in  Canada  East,  and  was  of  Scotch 
descent.  He  migrated  to  the  state  of  New  York  early  in  life  and 
farmed  in  Essex  county  until  October  1,  1836,  when  he  removed  to 
Sheridan,  Chautauqua  county,  and  remained  there' until  June  7, 
1837.  He  then  took  the  steamer,  William  Penn,  at  Dunkirk,  for 
Chicago,  but  at  Detroit  the  vessel  was  condemned,  and  thence  he 
and  family  went  to  Eckford,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan.  In  De- 
cember, 1839,  his  son  Whalon  came  to  Bridgewater  township,  and 
in  February,  1840,  the  rest  of  the  family  followed.  They  bought 
■eighty  acres  of  land  on  section  twenty-three,  at  five  dollars  per 
acre,  built  a log  cabin  without  nails  or  boards,  and  paid  for  the 
farm  in  work.  Mr.  Lindsay  died  in  1859. 

Bridgewater  township  was  prolific  in  early  industries,  there  be- 
ing a number  of  saw-mills  and  grist-mills,  constructed  and  operated 
at  different  times  from  the  first  settlement,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  various  communities  which  they  served.  These,  for  the 
most  part  were  of  brief  existence,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  them  were 
quickly  and  cheaply  built  with  no  idea  of  permanence,  beyond  the 
demands  of  the  day.  Among  others  was  a steam  saw-mill,  built 
about  1870,  in  the  western  part  of  the  township,  at  “Fuddletown.” 
Messrs.  Babcock  & Strong,  about  the  same  time,  put  in  machin- 
ery for  the  manufacture  of  wooden-ware,  and  the  two  industries 
were  operated  for  a few  years  when  they  were  abandoned.  Riley 
W.  Parker,  Benjamin  B.  Van  Court  and  Richard  Wittington,  all 
early  settlers,  built  a saw-mill  in  1844,  to  which  was  added  in  a 
short  time  a small  set  of  “nigger-head”  buhrs,  which  rude  grist 
mill  was  in  operation  for  about  eight  years.  These  mills  were 
located  on  the  St.  Joseph  river,  at  Bridgewater  Center,  but  the 
machinery  was  too  crude  to  compete  with  other  and  later  inven- 
tions, and  after  a precarious  existence  of  perhaps  twenty  years  the 
whole  enterprise  was  abandoned.  In  about  the  year  1848,  Elias 
Depew  erected  a very  large,  three-storied  frame  grist  mill  in  the 
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southeastern  part  of  the  township,  on  the  St.  Joseph  river.  A saw 
mill  was  built  near  it,  but  after  being  operated  some  twelve  or  four- 
teen years,  both  mills  were  destroyed  by  fire  under  somewhat 
suspicious  circumstances. 

Curtis  Cogswell  was  the  first  to  plant  an  orchard  in  the  town- 
ship. He  also  kept  one  of  the  first  public  houses,  opening  his  doors 
to  the  public  not  far  from  the  year  1848.  He  hung  out  a sign  with 
“Travelers’  Home”  emblazoned  thereon. 

Miss  Mary  McCrillis  taught  a school  in  the  building  on  Anson 
Smith’s  farm  during  the  summer  of  1841.  A Miss  Heritage  was 
another  early  teacher.  The  log  house  in  which  the  first  term  was 
taught  was  used  for  about  three  years,  when  a hewed  log  school 
house  was  erected  in  the  vicinity.  About  the  time  this  house  was 
built  another  was  erected,  one  mile  south  of  Bridgewater  Center. 
A log  school  house  was  built  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  town- 
ship, as  early  as  1843,  and  was  located  on  James  Allman’s  farm,  and 
this  house  was  used  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  A log  school 
building  was  built  in  the  Sumner  neighborhood,  in  the  northern 
part,  about  the  year  1843,  an<E  about  1845,  a house  of  the  same 
description  was  erected  in  the  McCarty  district,  in  the  northeastern 
part.  These  were  the  pioneer  schools,  from  which  has  grown  a most 
complete  educational  system,  with  eleven  modern  school  houses, 
located  at  convenient  distances  from  all  of  the  pupils. 

The  first  religious  meetings,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  were 
held  in  the  old  log  school  house,  near  Mr.  Cogswell’s,  at  a very 
early  day.  A small  class  of  Methodists  assembled  there,  and  cir- 
cuit riders  visited  the  little  band  of  worshipers  once  every  two  to 
four  weeks.  The  first  church  structure  was  erected  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  township,  in  1870,  known  as  the  Dean  church,  and 
was  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Winebrinerians,  or  Church  of  God, 
as  they  style  themselves.  The  class  had  been  organized  a few 
years  before,  but  when  they  came  to  build  the  church  they  were 
not  financially  strong  enough  and  were  materially  assisted  by 
members  of  other  denominations  and  outsiders.  Previous  to  the 
erection  of  the  church,  public  services  were  held  in  Hawkins’  school- 
house  and  other  convenient  places. 

The  Bridgewater  Center  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  organ- 
ized in  quite  an  early  day,  and  until  their  church  was  built,  met  in 
the  schoolhouses.  The  class  was  first  organized  as  a culmination 
of  the  efforts  of  various  traveling  ministers,  covering  a period  of 
several  years’  labors.  The  church  building  was  constructed  about 
1875,  an^  it  has  served  the  people  for  almost  a third  of  a century. 
The  organization  has  been  maintained  from  its  first  inception  and 
is  now  numerically  strong  and  in  a flourishing  condition. 

The  United  Brethren  class  in  the  western  part  of  the  township 
was  organized  many  years  ago.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  Brande- 
berry  and  Waterston  schoolhouses  for  some  years  before  the 
church  was  built.  The  church  building,  erected  in  1871,  is  a com- 
modious frame  structure,  and  has  been  used  constantly  since,  not 
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only  for  religious  services,  but  for  temperance  lectures  and  other 
meetings  of  a moral  or  religious  nature.  Among  the  early  mem- 
bers of  this  society  were  the  families  of  Conrad  Brandeberry,  Wil- 
liam Rainey,  John  W.  Rainey  and  a few  others.  Liberty  Chapel 
has  been  a source  of  great  power  and  influence  for  good  in  the 
community,  and  is  today  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  influential 
religious  organizations  in  the  township. 

About  ten  years  ago  a fine  brick  structure  was  erected,  one  mile 
and  a half  north  of  Bridgewater  Center,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Wine- 
brinerians  in  that  vicinity,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  John  Clark. 

A frame  union  church  was  built  at  Cogswell’s  Corners,  in  1881, 
all  denominations  in  the  neighborhood  and  outsiders  uniting  their 
means  for  that  purpose.  The  house  was  designed  for  any  and  every 
religious  creed  or  class,  and  for  the  purpose  of  holding  funeral 
services  in,  as  it  is  located  near  a nicely  situated  cemetery. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


MILLCREEIC  TOWNSHIP 

THE  territory  embraced  within  this  township,  as  originally  or- 
ganized, included  all  the  land  now  within  its  limits,  as  well  as 
three  tiers  of  sections,  afterward  detached  as  a part  of  Gor- 
ham township  in  Fulton  county,  and  all  of  the  present  town- 
ship of  Madison,  save  the  western  tier  of  sections,  which  were  joined  to 
Bridgewater.  The  organization  of  Millcreek  dates  from  1839,  and  its 
original  territory  has  contributed  in  the  formation  of  Madison 
township,  in  Williams  county,  and  Gorham  township  in  Fulton. 
Millcreek  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  naturally  wealthy 
townships  of  the  county,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
in  its  material  development.  The  township  is  watered  by  Mill 
Creek,  and  its  principal  tributary,  Brush  Creek,  and  the  water 
power  afforded  by  them  was  utilized  in  a very  early  day,  when 
the  primitive  mills  were  hailed  with  delight  by  the  industrious 
pioneers. 

The  first  permanent  improvement  which  was  made  in  Millcreek 
township  is  credited  to  Theron  Landon,  who  settled  on  a farm  of 
160  acres  in  the  fall  of  1835.  He  was  born  in  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut,  May  21,  1814,  and  was  of  English  descent.  His  father 
died  when  Theron  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  and  for  some  time 
thereafter  he  drifted  about  in  various  parts  of  the  East.  Finally 
he  located  in  Millcreek  township,  as  stated  above,  bringing  his 
mother  with  him ; but  she  died  April  20,  1836,  being  the  first  death 
of  a white  person  to  occur  in  the  township.  Mr.  Landon  laid  out 
the  now  defunct  town  of  Hamer,  and  was  the  first  postmaster  in 
that  part  of  the  county.  He  was  also  the  first  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  township  and  held  the  office  for  several  years.  In  politics 
he  was  originally  a Whig;  but  after  the  disintegration  of  that  once 
powerful  party,  he  became  an  ardent  Republican,  and  never 
changed  his  fealty  to  that  organization.  • 

Quite  a numerous  population  had  settled  in  Millcreek  as  early 
as  1836.  Besides  Theron  Landon,  there  were  Josiah  Woodworth, 
George  Berone,  James  Black,  Joseph  Haines,  John  Haines  and 
some  others  who  moved  in  during  the  years  of  1835  an(l  1836.  Tal- 
mond  and  Joseph  Reasoner,  Justus  Alvord  and  Samuel  G.  Wallace 
were  among  the  early  settlers.  Talmond  Reasoner  and  his  family 
were  of  the  number  who  came  from  New  York  and  settled  in 
Northwestern  Ohio.  They  came  to  Millcreek  township  in  1837,  an<^ 
here  the  old  gentleman  lived  his  remaining  years.  His  son,  Joseph 
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Reasoner,  was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  New  York,  January 
31,  1814,  and  passed  his  early  years  in  his  native  state,  farming  and 
working  on  the  Erie  Canal.  In  1837,  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
Millcreek  township  and  settled  on  160  acres,  being  thus,  of  course, 
one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  that  part  of  the  county.  In  politics, 
Mr.  Reasoner  was  a Republican,  and  he  filled  many  offices,  among 
which  were  those  of  county  commissioner,  justice  of  the  peace  (for 
twenty-four  years),  township  trustee,  assessor,  infirmary  director,  etc. 
In  1875,  he  removed  to  and  settled  on  a farm  of  120  acres  in  Fulton 
county,  and  there  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Justus  Alvord  was  a native  of  Massachusetts  and  of  English 
descent.  In  1841,  lie  came  to  Ohio,  but  stopped  in  Fulton  county 
until  the  spring  of  1843,  when  he  removed  to  Millcreek  township, 
and  there  ended  his  days.  The  first  hotel  in  the  township  was  kept 
by  Henry  D.  Alvord,  son  of  Justus;  the  first  postmaster,  as  stated 
above,  was  Theron  Landon,  who  was  a farmer,  and,  as  above 
stated,  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  many  years.  The  first 
schoolhouse  in  the  township  was  built  011  the  present  site  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  in  section  21.  This  was  also  the  first  preaching 
place,  and  when  the  schoolhouse  was  removed  the  first  church  in 
the  township  was  built  there  and  dedicated  in  the  winter  of  1871. 

As  before  stated,  Theron  Landon,  the  first  settler,  laid  out  the 
town  of  Hamer,  but  it  was  abandoned  because  of  poor  location  or 
some  other  reason,  and  Alvordton  was  its  sprightly  successor.  The 
first  sawmill  was  erected  at  Hamer,  in  1855,  by  George  Berone. 
Landon  & Haines  were  the  first  merchants  in  the  township  and 
opened  their  store  at  Hamer,  in  1853. 

The  first  election  of  which  we  have  any  record  occurred  at  the 
house  of  George  Berone,  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1839;  but 
the  names  of  the  fortunate  ones — who  were  called  from  obscurity 
and  compelled  to  withstand  the  trying  ordeal  of  having  political 
honors  thrust  upon  them — have  not  been  preserved  to  posterity. 

The  town  of  Alvordton,  which  had  a precarious  existence  for 
the  first  years  of  its  life,  gradually  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
thrifty  town.  Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Wabash  railroad  it 
was  scarcely  a business  center,  and  had  but  few  families  living  in 
it,  though  there  were  successful  business  enterprises  located  near 
by.  Primrose  was  one  mile  to  the  north,  and  Hamer  three  and 
one-half  miles  to  the  southeast,  and  they,  having  the  first  start, 
seemed  to  maintain  the  advantage.  But  with  the  building  of  the 
Wabash  and  the  establishment  of  a station  there,  the  town  began 
to  take  on  life  and  soon  thereafter  was  incorporated.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  a rich  agricultural  district,  remote  from  formidable 
towns,  and  is  an  extensive  shipping  point  on  the  Wabash  and  Cin- 
cinnati Northern  railroads.  Its  business  men  are  a class  of  pro- 
gressive and  enterprising  people,  who  command  ample  capital  and 
first-class  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  the  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness. Though  it  has  not  made  rapid  strides  in  growth,  yet  its  popu- 
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lation  is  mainly  of  that  solid,  permanent  character,  which  adds 
financial  strength  and  stability.  According  to  the  census  of  1900, 
the  population  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  two.  The  town  now  has 
well  built  residences  and  business  blocks  and  good  educational  ad- 
vantages and  church  facilities. 

Isaac  Shaefifer  was  the  first  druggist  in  Alvordton,  going  into 
business  there  in  1880.  Shipman  & Page  established  the  first  hard- 
ware store,  the  same  year. 

Millcreek  is  well  supplied  with  district  schools,  now  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  log  houses  and  antiquated  methods  of  instruc- 
tion of  former  days.  Among  the  early  teachers  in  the  township 
were  Joseph  Reasoner,  Miss  Sarah  McClean,  S.  B.  Doty  and  David 
Black — all  “sturdy  knights  of  the  birch/’  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  lady.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  first  schoolhouse, 
just  north  of  Alvordton,  where,  in  addition  to  education,  “celestial 
fire”  was  sometimes  infused  into  the  souls  of  those  who  yearned 
for  it.  But  those  were  not  its  only  mission.  While  serving  in  the 
multitudinous  capacities  of  town  hall,  voting  place,  a general  re- 
ceptacle for  itinerant  shows  and  all  classes  of  public  meetings,  it 
was  also  the  birthplace  of  educational  interest  in  Millcreek  town- 
ship. The  old  log  schoolhouse  has  been  superseded  by  a fine  struc- 
ture in  Alvordton,  with  a systematic  arrangement  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  pupils  in  all  grades  of  advancement,  each  of  the  various 
departments  being  in  charge  of  a teacher  specially  adapted  to  the 
class  of  instruction  required,  and  the  whole  under  the  supervision 
of  an  educator  of  known  ability  and  success.  The  schools  of  Al- 
vordton are  second  to  none  of  like  grade  in  the  county  and  reflect 
in  a marked  degree  the  intelligence  and  public  spirited  enterprise 
of  those  who  sustain  them. 

The  soil  of  Millcreek  township  is  generally  fertile  and  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  grasses  and  fruits.  The 
valleys  of  Mill  and  Brush  creeks  are  rich  and  productive,  and  as  a 
whole  the  soil  of  the  township  is  of  excellent  quality.  It  was  origi- 
nally covered  with  a fine  growth  of  timber  in  which  the  hardwood 
varieties  predominated. 
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SUPERIOR  TOWNSHIP 

THIS  township  was  organized  June  3,  1839.  Since  its  organiza- 
tion the  territory  has  never  been  subdivided,  and  it  has  had 
from  the  first  its  present  limits,  which  are  somewhat  greater 
than  an  exact  Congressional  township.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  extension  of  the  township  north  to  the  Fulton  line,  making  it 
a little  more  than  seven  miles,  north  and  south,  to  six  miles  east  and 
west. 

Superior  township  was  settled,  as  was  Williams  county  gener- 
ally, by  people  from  older  portions  of  Ohio,  intermixed  with  others 
from  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  an  occasional 
immigrant  from  the  Mother  Country  or  the  Father  Land.  Descend- 
ants of  these  early  pioneers  people  the  township  to  some  extent, 
but  so  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  Montpelier  and  so  inviting 
have  been  the  opportunities  offered  there,  that  it  can  now  be  said 
with  truth  to  have  the  most  cosmopolitan  population  of  any  town- 
ship in  the  county.  But  whatever  their  ancestry  or  wherever  their 
birthplace,  the  people  of  Superior  township  are  a class  of  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  citizens,  many  of  whom  are  highly  cultured 
and  intellectual.  Superior  township  may  also  be  said  to  be  a his- 
toric locality.  It  was  a favorite  location  of  the  Indians,  many 
years  prior  to  its  occupancy  by  white  men,  and  even  during  the 
early  days  of  settlement  the  red  men  had  a large  camp  on  the  St. 
Joseph  river  within  the  present  corporation  limits  of  Montpelier. 

Superior  township  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Joseph  river,  a stream 
of  considerable  size,  on  each  side  of  which  are  broad  level  tracts 
of  land  of  the  rich  black  loam  variety,  which  is  exceptionally  fertile 
as  corn  land.  The  slight  elevations  which  at  some  points  confine 
the  bottom  lands  to  narrow  limits,  and  at  others  extend  them  to 
a greater  distance,  add  to  the  agricultural  value  and  tend  to  the 
beauty  of  a diversified  surface.  All  the  lands  are  strong  and  fertile 
clay  soil,  which  yield  abundant  returns  under  proper  cultivation. 
Being  sufficiently  watered  by  the  little  streams  which  abound  these 
lands  are  especially  valuable  for  grazing  purposes,  the  stock  rais- 
ing industry  being  a source  of  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  About 
the  only  stream,  aside  from  St.  Joseph  river,  which  is  large  enough 
to  be  dignified  with  a name,  is  Eagle  creek,  which  flows  to  the  river 
from  the  northwest.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are  many 
spring  branches  or  runs,  which  constitute  the  drainage  of  the  town- 
ship as  well  as  the  water  supply.  With  the  advantages  before 
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enumerated,  it  is  not  strange  that  a large  number  of  the  farmers 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  stock  business,  and  many  of  them 
feed  a large  share  of  the  grain  product  of  their  farms  to  stock, 
reared  by  themselves,  while  others  are  buyers  and  shippers.  The 
growth  of  this  industry  is  a feature  which  has  kept  pace  with  the 
agricultural  advancement  of  the  township. 

Fruit  growing  is  another  profitable  industry  which  commands 
some  investment  and  reasonably  large  returns.  There  are  those 
who  have  kept  abreast  of  the  onward  march  of  the  horticultural 
science,  and  in  the  scientific  propagation  and  culture  of  the  varieties 
best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  have  realized  good  returns. 

Traditional  history  at  best  is  unreliable,  but  it  becomes  especially 
so  when  transmitted  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation.  No  written 
record  exists  as  to  the  first  settler  in  Superior  township;  neither 
have  we  all  of  the  names  of  the  first  officers  of  the  township.  But 
herewith  is  presented  the  names  of  some  of  the  earliest  settlers,  early 
business  men  and  officials:  About  the  year  1834,  George  Bible 

settled  and  built  his  first  cabin  about  two  and  one-half  miles  south- 
east of  Montpelier.  The  forests  abounded  with  wild  animals,  among 
the  most  dreaded  of  which  were  bears  and  wolves,  which  would  often 
kill  and  destroy  domestic  animals.  Mr.  Bible  is  represented,  by 
those  who  have  recollections  of  him,  as  a remarkably  good  shot, 
who  scarcely  ever  missed  his  mark.  One  year,  he  had  a contest 
with  Frederick  Miser,  of  Center  township,  as  to  which  would  kill 
the  larger  number  of  deer  within  a space  of  two  months,  and  the 
match  resulted  in  Mr.  Bible  killing  ninety-nine  and  his  opponent 
sixty-five.  Mr.  Bible  was  much  disappointed,  it  is  said,  because 
he  failed  to  bring  down  one  more  deer,  the  task  he  had  imposed 
upon  himself  at  the  outset  being  a round  one  hundred. 

The  second  cabin  was  built  by  Robert  McDaniels,  the  third  by 
George  Wisman,  who  settled  in  1836,  and  whose  land  adjoined  Mr. 
Bible's,  and  the  fourth  by  Joseph  Pew,  who  bought  land  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  those  above  named.  Robert  McDaniels 
came  from  Licking  county,  Ohio.  He  was  the  father  of  Arvilla 
McDaniels,  who  was  quite  a remarkable  personage,  and  was,  per- 
haps, the  best  known  teacher  of  early  days  in  the  schools  of  Wil- 
liams county.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  she  commenced  her  life 
work  as  a teacher  in  a common  school  in  Licking  county,  and  after 
she  came  to  Williams  county,  she  taught  at  Bryan  and  other 
points,  and  thus  continued  for  more  than  forty  years,  teaching  one 
hundred  terms  in  all.  Failing  health  and  the  advancing  age  of  her 
parents  finally  caused  her  to  give  up  teaching;  and  when  they  were 
removed  by  death,  she  caused  to  be  constructed  a small  but  con- 
venient brick  residence  in  Pioneer,  which  she  inhabited  until  her 
death,  in  1873.  Her  medical  attendant  during  her  last  illness  was 
Richard  Gaudern,  whom  she  had  taught  his  first  lessons,  nearly 
forty  years  before.  Miss  McDaniels’  life  was  unpretending,  self- 
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sacrificing  and  useful,  and  it  was  given  to  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  religious  training  of  youth. 

George  Wisman  was  born  in  Maryland,  in  1798,  and  his  youth 
was  passed  with  his  parents,  with  whom  he  remained  until  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  worked  for  some  time  at  the  business  of 
preparing  coal  for  a furnace  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  and  there 
began  farming  on  eighty  acres  of  woodland,  which  occupation  he 
followed  for  four  years.  He  then  lived  in  Massillon  for  a time,  and 
came  to  Williams  county,  October  12,  1836,  locating  in  Superior 
township,  where  he  had  entered  320  acres  of  land.  He  developed 
a fine  and  extensive  farm. 

Adam  Bechtol  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  November 
3,  1809.  He  lived  in  the  county  of  his  birth  until  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  when  he.  with  his  parents,  moved  to  Lebanon  county  in  the 
same  state.  His  education  consisted  of  what  could  be  learned  in  the 
schools  of  the  place  and  the  period.  He  remained  at  home  until  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he  learned  the  trade  of  a molder, 
which  he  followed  about  eight  years,  four  of  them  in  Massillon,  Ohio. 
He  purchased  his  farm  of  280  acres,  then  woodland,  in  Superior 
township,  in  1836.  He  became  a thorough  farmer  and  a leading  citi- 
zen. holding  the  position  of  township  trustee  for  nine  years  and  as- 
sessing the  property  in  the  township  eight  times. 

James  Anspaugh  was  born  in  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1809,  and  attended  school  but  a short  time,  remaining  with 
and  assisting  his  parents  until  his  marriage.  He  then  began  farming 
on  rented  land,  continuing  that  mode  of  life  about  ten  years.  He 
moved  to  Williams  county,  in  1839,  bringing  a yoke  of  oxen  and  a pair 
of  steers,  and  located  on  100  acres  of  government  land,  clearing  the 
same  and  opening  a road  to  his  house.  He  steadily  added  to  his  land- 
ed possessions  until  he  owned  249  acres  of  excellent  land,  with  many 
and  substantial  improvements. 

John  W.  Brannan  came  from  Columbiana  county  and  settled  in  Su- 
perior township,  in  1847,  where  he  pursued  his  vocation  as  a farmer 
through  a long  and  honorable  life.  F.  L.  Brannan,  son  of  John  W., 
was  born  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  February  5,  1845,  an(I  was  hut 
two  years  old  when  his  parents  moved  to  Superior  township.  He  be- 
came well  educated,  attending  the  district  schools  and  also  the  high 
school  at  Bryan,  and  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He 
began  farming  on  twenty  acres  of  land,  but  steadily  increased  his  hold- 
ings until  lie  became  a well-to-do  and  substantial  farmer.  He  also 
dealt  largely  in  live  stock,  and  entered  public  life  to  the  extent  of  hold- 
ing the  position  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  six  years.  About  1890, 
he  migrated  west  and  now  lives  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

George  Foliar  moved  from  Tuscarawas  county  to  Superior  town- 
ship in  1852.  His  son,  John  C.  Kollar,  was  born  September  23.  1827, 
and  became  a leading  citizen  of  the  township.  He  served  in  Companv 
K,  Sixty-eighth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  during  the  Civil  war.  and 
was  in  the  campaigns  with  Grant  and  Sherman. 

Jacob  Knepper  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  October 
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2,  1803,  of  German  descent,  and,  when  thirteen  years  of  age,  was 
brought  to  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  by  his  parents.  He  came  to 
Superior  township  in  1852,  and  died  there,  August  11,  1879. 

Alfred  Riley  was  born  in  Stark  county,  Ohio,  February  11,  1832. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  about  six  years  of  age  and  he  then  went 
to  reside  with  a sister,  also  a resident  of  Stark  county,  who,  with  her 
husband,  removed  to  Williams  county  in  1845,  Alfred  accompanying 
them.  He  received  a good  common  school  education,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  began  to  work  by  the  month  on  his  own  account,  tir 
1855,  he  bought  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Superior  township,  on  Which  he 
lived  for  about  seven  years.  He  then  sold  it  and  bought  a farm  of 
140  acres  in  Bridgewater  township,  upon  which  he  lived  until  his 
death.  In  politics,  Mr.  Riley  was  always  a Republican.  While  living 
in  Superior  township  he  served  as  trustee,  in  1880  was  elected  county 
commissioner,  and,  in  1883,  was  re-elected,  being  the  only  successful 
candidate  on  his  party  ticket. 

William  Teats,  another  old  resident  of  Superior  township,  and  who 
has  recently  passed  away,  was  born  in  Ross  county,  Ohio.  His  educa- 
tion embraced  such  scope  as  the  district  school  afforded,  and  when 
sufficiently  old  lie  was  apprenticed  to  a blacksmith.  He  also  learned 
carpentering  and  in  early  manhood  removed  to  old  Williams  county, 
locating  at  Defiance.  There  he  served  as  township  trustee,  eight  or 
ten  terms,  and  as  corporation  clerk  of  Defiance,  one  term.  He  first 
came  to  the  present  Williams  county,  in  1840,  but  after  remaining  a 
few  months,  he  returned  to  Defiance  and  finally  came  to  Superior 
township  in  1849.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  his  farm  on 
Eagle  Creek,  northwest  of  Montpelier,  and  died  there,  June  21,  1905. 

John  Brannan  was  born  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  July  4,  1825,. 
and  in  October,  1850,  came  to  Williams  county  and  settled  in  Superior 
township,  on  the  farm  of  160  acres  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  was  a progressive  and  enterprising  citizen  and  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  entire  community.  Fie  served  the  township  in 
the  offices  of  assessor  and  land  appraiser,  and,  in  1884  was  elected 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  Williams  county,  serving  one  term  in  the 
latter  position.  He  was  not  a seeker  after  public  place,  but  yielded 
to  a sense  of  duty  when  called  upon  to  serve  his  fellow  citizens. 

Joseph  White  was  born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  October 
T4,  1806,  and  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  apprenticed  to  a coach- 
maker,  with  whom  he  remained  four  and  one-half  years,  and  con- 
tinued to  live  in  Bucks  county  until  his  twenty-third  year,  when  he 
removed  to  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania,  and  set  up  his  trade  there.  T11 
1835,  he  removed  to  Crawford  county,  Ohio,  and  purchased  eighty 
acres,  fifteen  of  which  were  cleared.  This  he  sold,  and,  coming  to 
Williams  county,  in  1839,  entered  160  acres.  He  assisted  in  clearing 
two  and  one-half  miles  of  road  to  reach  the  mill  at  W est  Buffalo,  and 
he  served  one  term  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Superior  township. 

James  Starr  was  horn  in  Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania,  Janu- 
ary 15,  i8it,  and  his  youth-time,  when  not  at  school,  was  spent  or* 
the  farm.  Removing  to  Massillon,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  he  followed 
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clerking  for  a time,  and  came  to  Superior  township,  in  1839,  where  he 
entered  eighty  acres  of  land,  on  which  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  a short  time  which  he  again  spent  in  Stark 
county.  He  began  the  first  improvement  on  his  land  in  1839,  but  did 
not  occupy  it  until  1842,  and  his  first  abode  was  a primitive  log  cabin. 
To  his  first  entry  of  land  he  added  until  he  owned  456  acres,  and  in 
addition  to  farming  the  same  he  dealt  extensively  in  stock. 

Henry  Dellinger  was  born  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  November 
27,  1813,  and  his  early  life  was  passed  at  the  place  of  his  birth.  His 
opportunities  for  acquiring  an  education  were  exceedingly  meager. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  a weaver  and  began  the  strife  of  life  for  him- 
self when  sixteen  years  of  age,  following  the  trade  for  a livelihood, 
and  also  for  a number  of  years  working  in  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  In  1841,  he  removed  to  Superior  township  and  locat- 
ed on  eighty  acres  of  government  woodland.  This  he  cleared,  and 
afterwards  added  eighty  acres  more,  again  forty,  and  so  on  until,  in 
1867,  he  possessed  240  acres.  He  removed  to  Montpelier,  in  1877, 
and  passed  his  remaining  days  in  retirement. 

Joseph  Griffith  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  February  25, 
1813.  and  his  youth  was  passed  with  his  parents,  with  whom  he  resided 
until  his  marriage.  He  then  continued  the  pursuit  of  farming,  about 
twelve  years,  on  rented  land,  when  he  purchased  ninety-three  acres 
in  Superior  township,  on  which  he  settled  in  1851,  and  began  making 
improvements.  In  1869,  he  sold  his  farm  and  purchased  more  land 
west  of  Montpelier;  then  removed  to  Metz,  Indiana,  and  remained 
there  two  years.  Subsequently  he  erected  a store  and  residence  in 
Montpelier  and  continued  in  the  mercantile  business  there  until  1881, 
when  he  was  burned  out.  After  that  he  devoted  his  attention  to  fann- 
ing. In  public  life  he  served  three  years  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
Superior  township. 

Charles  Brundydge  was  born,  September  27,  1800,  in  Westchester 
county,  New  York,  and  lived  at  the  place  of  his  birth  until  twenty 
years  of  age,  attending  school  and  laboring  on  the  farm.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Connecticut,  engaging  at  farm  labor,  and  two  years  later 
came  to  Huron  county,  Ohio,  where  he  purchased  fifty-three  acres  of 
woodland,  which  he  cleared  and  improved.  This  he  exchanged,  in 
1842,  for  160  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  Superior  township,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death. 

Andrew  Dunlap  came  from  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  to  Williams 
county,  in  1842,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  a long  and  honorable  life 
in  Superior  township.  He  was  a native  of  Ireland,  his  birth  occurring 
in  the  little  Green  Isle,  in  1796.  In  childhood  he  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  America  and  lived  in  Columbiana  county  until  his  removal  to 
Williams.  He  then  settled  on  a farm  two  miles  east  of  Montpelier, 
where  he  lived  until  death  claimed  him,  in  1888. 

Montpelier  is  the  principal  town  in  Superior  township ; and  it  also 
holds  the  second  and  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  a competitor 
for  the  first  position  among  the  towns  of  Williams  county.  It  was 
laid  out  in  T845,  h>'  Jesse  Tucker  and  I.  K.  Briner.  upon  land  owned 
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by  William  S.  Miller.  It  is  probable  that  Messrs.  Tucker  and  Briner 
had  purchased  the  land  on  contract;  but  as  no  transfer  to  them  was 
ever  recorded,  they  doubtless  failed  to  realize  their  expectations  in 
the  sale  of  lots  and  allowed  the  real  estate  to  revert  to  Mr.  Miller.  In 
1849,  latter  disposed  of  his  holdings  to  John  Miller,  who  inaugu- 
rated the  sale  of  lots  and  the  embryo  town  was  started.  But  it  re- 
mained only  nominally  a town  for  thirty  years  and  was  not  incor- 
porated until  1875,  tlie  delay  being  caused  by  its  slow  growth  and  the 
paucity  of  population.  The  survey  and  grading  of  the  roadbed  through 
Montpelier  for  the  old  Canada  Southern  Railway  caused  a small 
“boom”  for  the  village,  but  the  abandonment  of  the  project  again  re- 
tarded its  growth,  and  the  census  enumeration  of  1880  gave  a popula- 
tion of  only  405.  With  the  completion  of  the  Detroit  and  Butler 
branch  of  the  Wabash,  however,  a rapid  increase  in  population  began ; 
and  the  later  addition  of  the  Montpelier  and  Chicago,  and  the  Mont- 
pelier and  Toledo  branches  of  the  same — combined  with  the  enterpris- 
ing spirit  of  the  citizens — accelerated  the  forward  movement  until  in 
rapid  growth  Montpelier  has  had  few  equals  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  United  States  census  tells  the  story  in  its  returns  of  the 
population:  1880,  four  hundred  and  five;  1890,  twelve  hundred  and 

ninety-three : 1900,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  Since 
the  taking  of  the  last  census,  however,  its  growth  has  been  phenome- 
nal, but  as  no  enumeration  has  been  taken  the  population  can  only  be 
estimated.  At  the  Presidential  election  of  1904,  there  were  673  votes 
cast  in  the  village,  and  counting  four  to  each  voter  (which  is  usually 
considered  a minimum  estimate),  the  population  in  1905,  is  at  least 
2,7°°. 

The  name  Montpelier  is  one  of  French  origin,  and  there  are  two 
noted  places  in  the  United  States  which  bear  the  same  cognomen.  One 
is  the  capital  of  Vermont,  and  the  other  is  the  former  country  home 
and  present  burial  place  of  James  Madison,  the  fourth  president  of  the 
United  States.  How  the  town  of  which  we  write  came  to  be  christ- 
ened Montpelier  is  not  positively  known,  but  it  may  be  assumed  as 
probable  that  the  name  was  given  it  in  honor  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  noted  places  mentioned,  or  else  was  selected  because  of  its  phonetic 
beauty.  The  postoffice  was  established  there,  December  28,  1846,  and 
Conroy  W.  Mallory  was  the  first  man  who  was  authorized  to  handle 
the  mail. 

The  development  of  Montpelier  in  manufacturing  has  been  no  less 
remarkable  than  has  been  its  increase  in  population.  It  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  give  the  exact  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
industrial  or  commercial  enterprise  in  the  town,  but  not  far  from  and 
perhaps  prior  to  1845,  Messrs.  Tucker  & Briner  built  a grist  mill, 
which  was  run  by  water  power,  near  the  spot  where  the  Montpelier 
"City  Mills  are  now  located.  A saw-mill,  operated  by  Tucker  & Hues- 
ton,  was  preparing  lumber  for  the  settlers  in  1844.  and  this  was  doubt- 
less the  first  manufacturing  establishment  >11  the  place.  A tannery 
was  built  as  early  as  1848,  but  it  was  conducted  only  a few  years  and 
was  then  abandoned.  Upon  some  points  there  exists  considerable  di- 
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versity  of  opinion,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  Conroy  W.  Mal- 
lory opened  the  first  general  merchandise  store  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  Montpelier,  in  1845,  although  prior  to  that  date,  Jacob  Snyder 
and  William  Crissey  had  a small  store  and  ashery  west  of  town,  on 
the  place  known  as  the  “Brundydge  Farm.”  No  village  was  located 
there,  but  it  was  commonly  known  as  “Tuckertown.”  The  ashery  at 
that  place  was  succeeded  by  one  within  the  original  limits  of  Mont- 
pelier, west  of  the  park  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and,  being  yet 
in  operation,  it  is  the  oldest  landmark  in  the  town.  The  writer  has 
been  unable  to  learn  the  exact  date  of  its  erection,  but  it  was  termed 
the  “old  ashery'*  in  the  boyhood  days  of  those  who  now  have  a surplus 
of  “silvery  threads  among  the  gold."  The  foundry  is  another  early 
establishment  that  is  still  in  existence,  and  it  seems  to  have  kept  pace 
with  the  town  in  its  development.  It  was  built  by  Lewis  Wingert,  in 
1865.  The  Empire  House  was  the  first  hostelry  in  the  place  and  it  is 
still  standing,  although  it  has  been  “put  out  of  business”  by  the  growth 
of  the  town  and  the  removal  of  its  business  center  to  a point  further 
east.  Of  the  present  business  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Mont- 
pelier, time  and  space  forbids  a resume.  Besides,  this  volume  is  in- 
tended to  be  a history  and  not  a business  directory ; and  if  it  were  the 
latter,  at  least  monthly  editions  and  additions  would  be  necessary  to 
fairly  represent  and  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  of  the  town  and 
the  development  of  its  many  industries. 

Montpelier  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  the  power  from  which  made  it  possible  to  establish  the  first 
grist  mill  and  saw  mills — prime  necessities  of  the  early  pioneers.  The 
river  bounds  the  village  on  the  north  and  west,  and  seemingly  is  loth 
to  leave  the  favored  spot  in  its  journey  to  the  place  where  it  loses  its 
name,  and,  mingling  its  waters  with  those  of  the  St.  Mary's,  assists 
in  the  formation  of  the  historic  Maumee. 

The  first  election  after  the  incorporation  of  the  village  was  held, 
April  5,  1875.  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  Mayor,  Joel 

D.  Kriebel ; clerk,  Jacob  Leu;  treasurer,  John  Allen;  marshal,  Jesse 
Blue.  The  gentlemen  who  officiated  as  election  officers  were  Frank 
L.  Speaker,  Nathan  E.  Fry  and  W.  M.  Gillis,  judges,  and  J.  D. 
Kriebel  and  T.  E.  Lamb,  clerks.  The  men  who  were  first  chosen  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  village  were  representatives  of  the  varied 
business  interests  then  existing.  Joel  D.  Kriebel,  who  was  elected 
mayor,  was  identified  with  the  manufacturing  interests  and  had  con- 
siderable to  do  with  the  early  railroad  projects.  He  is  yet  a resident 
of  the  town. 

Jacob  Leu,  who  served  as  the  first  clerk  of  the  village,  was  a native 
of  Switzerland  and  was  born  near  Baden,  May  24,  1832.  He  received 
his  education  and  fourteen  years'  business  experience  in  the  dry  goods 
line  before  emigrating  to  America.  He  came,  in  i860,  to  Waterville, 
Ohio,  where  he  accepted  a clerkship  and  remained  five  years,  and  then 
began  business  for  himself  at  Bryan,  in  dry  goods  and  general  mer- 
chandise, which  line  of  business  he  followed  continuously  until  his 
death  in  1897.  From  Bryan  he  removed  to  Butler,  Indiana,  thence 
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to  Pettisville,  Ohio,  and  later  to  Wauseon,  where  lie  remained  until 
1873.  In  the  latter  year  he  established  his  residence  and  engaged  in 
business  in  Montpelier,  which  place  continued  to  be  his  home  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Mr.  Leu  was  quite  prominent  in  local  affairs,  fill- 
ing the  position  of  town  clerk  for  six  years,  town  treasurer,  and  was 
also  a member  of  the  hoard  of  education. 

John  Allen  was  born  in  Superior  township,  May  14,  1847.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  then  a 
student  at  the  Bryan  Academy  for  one  year,  then  for  six  months  con- 
ducted a drug  store  at  Edon,  and  for  two  years  followed  the  same 
business  at  Fremont,  Indiana.  In  1870,  he  returned  to  Montpelier  and 
established  himself  in  the  drug  and  grocery  business  with  which  he 
was  connected  for  a number  of  years.  He  was  elected  township  clerk 
in  1873,  the  first  treasurer  of  Montpelier,  in  1875,  township  treasurer, 
in  1877,  an(l  was  several  times  re-elected  to  the  latter  position.  In 
1887,  he  went  west  and  has  since  been  living  in  the  state  of  Kansas. 

The  present  officials  of  Montpelier  are  as  follows : Mayor,  Clyde 

E.  Thomas;  clerk,  James  A.  Weaver;  treasurer,  Willard  A.  Louden. 

Services  of  the  Methodist  Eoisconal  Church  in  Superior  township 
date  from  the  year  1849,  when  the  first  regular  house  of  worship  was 
built  at  Eagle  Creek,  northwest  of  Montpelier.  Prior  to  that  date,  of 
course,  services  were  held  at  private  residences  and  school  houses, 
and  this  first  church  building  was  a primitive  affair,  being  constructed 
of  hewn  logs.  This  has  been  succeeded  by  a substantial  frame  struct- 
ure and  the  congregation  at  that  point  has  been  prosperous  from  its 
inception  to  the  present  day. 

The  Presbyterians,  also,  maintain  a strong  and  prosperous  organi- 
zation in  the  township,  their  missionaries  being  among  the  first  to 
visit  the  community  in  the  interests  of  Christianity.  The  second  house 
of  worship,  a frame  building,  was  erected  by  them,  in  1850,  and  its 
location  was  south  of  Montpelier,  in  what  has  been  known  for  years 
as  the  Brannan  settlement.  The  first  building  was  succeeded  by 
another  of  larger  dimensions,  in  1873,  which  is  known  as  the  Bethesda 
Church. 

The  Disciple  Church,  located  on  the  south  line  of  the  township  and 
cne  mile  west  of  the  east  line,  was  built  in  1850.  Union  Chapel  is 
situated  two  miles  north  of  the  south  line  and  one  and  three-fourths 
miles  east  of  the  west  line — denomination,  United  Brethren.  The 
Lutheran  Reformed,  or  Zion's  Church,  situated  four  miles  west  and 
south  of  Montpelier,  was  built  a number  of  years  ago  and  was  probably 
the  first  brick  structure  for  religious  services  erected  in  the  township. 

In  Montpelier,  the  German  Lutheran  is  the  oldest  church  building 
now  in  use.  It  is  a frame  structure  and  was  built  in  1880.  The  United 
Brethren  erected  a building  about  1869,  which  for  years  they  used  for 
church  purposes,  but  upon  the  division  of  the  church,  alxmt  1890,  two 
separate  organizations  were  formed,  and  each  now  has  a new  and 
modern  structure.  The  Presbyterians  have  had  a church  building  and 
a resident  pastor  in  Montpelier  for  years,  and  the  Methodists,  too, 
have  prospered  and  have  an  elegant  brick  church  building,  than  which 
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few  are  found  that  is  more  conveniently  arranged.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest church  buildings  in  the  town  was  a frame  structure,  erected  by 
the  Methodists.  It  has  been  converted  to  other  uses,  but  in  former 
days,  aside  from  religious  services,  it  was  a meeting  place  for  lectures, 
moral  entertainments  and  political  meetings.  The  voices  of  many 
noted  men  have  been  heard  within  its  walls,  among  them  being  James 
A.  Garfield,  who  delivered  a political  address  therein  in  1877. 

There  are  cemeteries  in  connection  with  nearly  all  of  the  churches 
of  Superior  township,  outside  of  the  village  of  Montpelier;  and,  prior 
to  a comparatively  recent  date,  a burial  ground  southeast  of  town  was 
generally  used  as  a place  of  interment  for  the  dead.  But  with  the 
growth  of  the  village  a beautiful  site  was  selected  a half  a mile  west 
of  town  and  Riverside  Cemetery  was  established. 

Montpelier  is  well  supplied  with  the  various  social  and  beneficial 
orders,  each  having  a large  membership  and  being  in  a substantial 
condition.  The  list  comprises  Montpelier  Lodge  No.  745,  I.  O.  O.  F. ; 
Montpelier  Lodge  No.  547,  F.  & A.  M. ; Superior  Lodge  No.  269, 
K.  of  P. ; Hiram  Louden  Fost  No.  155,  G.  A.  R. ; W.  R.  C.  No.  210; 
Williams  Camp  No.  218,  S.  of  V. 

Deserving  of  special  mention,  in  the  consideration  of  social  and 
benevolent  societies  in  Montpelier,  is  Hiram  Louden  Post  No.  155, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  As  is  well  known,  every  honorably  dis- 
charged Union  soldier  of  the  Civil  war  is  eligible  to  membership  in 
this  fraternal  organization ; and  very  few  of  the  survivors  of  that  great 
struggle  deny  themselves  the  benefits  and  social  privileges,  unless  pre- 
vented by  religious  scruples  or  enfeebled  health.  But  the  lapse  of 
forty  years  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  nearly  forty-five  years  since 
the  beginning,  has  devastated  the  ranks  of  that  once  proud  and  uncon- 
querable army,  and  left  the  remnant  in  the  “sere  and  yellow  leaf”  of 
declining  years.  But  with  the  thinning  ranks,  as  one  falls  here  and 
another  there,  the  “boys”  of  1861  proudly  and  reverently  “close  up  to 
the  right,”  maintaining  and  ever  cherishing  a kindly  regard  for  their 
late  comrades  in  arms,  and  their  dependent  widows  and  orphans. 
This  is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  right  loyally  do  the  survivors  and  their  devoted  wives,  sons  and 
daughters  fulfill  the  mission.  This  is  the  only  fraternal  organization 
with  a “time  limit”  as  to  its  existence.  In  the  very  nature  of  things 
it  must  soon  only  become  a memory.  Hiram  Louden  Post  was  or- 
ganized, November  22,  1881,  with  ten  ex-soldiers  as  charter  members; 
N.  P.  Watson.  J.  A.  Dorshimer,  J.  Dewees,  C.  H.  Freebern,  E.  T. 
Wisman,  H.  Woolf,  T.  C.  Ott,  B.  Hagerty.  M.  C.  Moores  and  O. 
Lowry.  The  total  enrollment  since  the  organization  has  exceeded  two 
hundred  members,  and  at  present  there  are  ninety  in  good  standing, 
numbering  within  its  ranks  a large  majority  of  the  survivors  of  the 
war  now  residing  in  Superior  and  adjoining  townships.  The  Post 
owns  its  property  in  Montpelier — a fine  and  spacious  G.  A.  R.  hall, 
valued  at  $6,000 — and  its  “camp  fires”  and  social  gatherings  are  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  old  and  young.  In  the  name  of  the  Post  is  pre- 
served the  memory  of  Hiram  Louden,  a gallant  Williams  county  sol- 
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dier.  He  was  born  in  Liberty  township,  Crawford  county,  Ohio, 
January  13,  1836,  and  was  the  son  of  Moses  H.  and  Emaline  (Bacon) 
Louden,  who  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Superior  township.  He 
answered  the  first  call  to  arms,  enlisting  on  April  22,  1861,  in  Com- 
pany C,  Fourteenth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  After  serving  three 
months,  which  was  the  term  of  this  first  enlistment,  he  again  enlisted 
on  December  5,  1862,  in  the  First  Ohio  Volunteer  Sharpshooters.  He 
died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  June  17,  1863. 

Montpelier  is  justly  proud  of  her  excellent  schools.  The  youth, 
of  the  town  and  surrounding  country  have  the  advantages  of  a most 
excellent  high  school,  which  prepares  them  for  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  should  they  desire  a more  complete  education.  A handsome 
modern  school  building  adorns  a sightly  location  in  the  central  part 
of  town,  while  the  instructors  are  selected  with  great  care  and  retained 
as  long  as  they  render  efficient  and  conscientious  service.  Some  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Montpelier  High  School,  without  further  educational 
advantages,  are  filling  important  positions  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. There  are  ten  excellent  district  schools  in  successful  operation 
in  Superior  township,  presided  over  by  a corps  of  specially  qualified 
and  professionally  educated  teachers  of  both  sexes. 
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NORTHWEST  TOWNSHIP 

THIS  is  not  the  largest,  nor  is  it  the  wealthiest  and  best  im- 
proved township  in  the  county.  But  the  soil  is  largely  of 
what  was  called,  in  an  early  day,  ‘‘low-lands/’  which  un- 
der the  excellent  system  of  under-draining  has  become 
unsurpassed  in  fertility.  The  higher  or  hill  lands,  though  good 
grazing  fields  and  reasonably  productive  in  the  growth  of 
grain  and  fruits,  are  less  fertile  than  the  redeemed  swamp  or  marsh 
lands.  Nettle  Labels  situated  in  the  northern  part,  one  mile  east  of 
the  central  line,  and  it  has  for  its  inlet  and  outlet,  Nettle  Creek,  which 
drains  the  northern  part  of  the  township.  Fish  Creek  waters  its  west- 
ern border,  while  the  branches  that  form  Eagle  Creek  unite  in  the 
southeastern  corner.  The  land  was  originally  covered  with  a large 
growth  of  excellent  timber,  which,  instead  of  adding  to  its  value  in  the 
early  days,  involved  a large  amount  of  labor  and  expense  in  its  remo- 
val and  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  cultivation.  Much  of  this  was 
rolled  into  log  heaps  and  burned  on  the  ground,  a prodigal  destruction 
of  much  wealth,  had  it  existed  in  later  years.  The  principal  varieties 
of  timber  were  the  black  walnut,  hickory,  sugar  maple,  burr  oak,  but- 
ternut, wild  cherry  and  elm,  on  the  lower  lands,  with  oak,  ofcimes  of 
a scrubby  variety,  on  the  higher  or  uplands. 

Northwest  is  the  second  youngest  township  in  the  county,  and  was 
organized,  December  7,  1S40.  Since  its  organization  there  has  been 
no  change  in  its  size,  a slight  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  line 
between  it  and  Bridgewater — causing  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners to  clearly  establish  it — being  the  only  thing  in  the  records 
concerning  a change  in  its  boundaries.  As  is  well  understood,  it  is 
the  northwestern  township  in  the  county  and  state — hence  its  name — 
with  Michigan  on  the  north  and  Indiana  on  the  west.  Florence  town- 
ship and  a part  of  a section  in  Superior  bounds  it  on  the  south  and 
Bridgewater  is  its  eastern  neighbor. 

The  precise  date  of  the  first  settlement  is  not  clearly  known,  but 
Aaron  Burr  Goodwin,  about,  whose  life  a great  deal  of  romance  and 
mystery  lingers,  is  generally  accorded  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
white  resident.  He  was  a man  of  fine  education,  an  excellent  sur- 
veyor, and  for  years  before  the  settlement  of  the  township  had  been 
an  Indian  trader  in  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  He  was  possessed 
of  a violent  temper,  which  when  kindled  raged  like  a conflagration 
within  him.  He  was  brave  but  cautious,  and  he  was  wholly  unscrupu- 
lous in  his  dealings,  not  only  with  the  Indians,  but  also  with  the  white 
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settlers  who  were  associated  with  him.  He  appeared  in  the  town- 
ship as  early  as  1837,  an(l  might  have  been  in  a year  or  two  before, 
as  the  exact  time  of  his  arrival  cannot  he  determined.  He  had  taken 
two  orphan  children  (a  boy  and  a girl)  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  rear. 
The  girl,  Anna,  afterward  became  the  wife  of  Hiram  Russell,  who 
owned  the  land  in  the  extreme  northwest,  corner  of  the  township,  upon 
which  the  cabin  cf  Goodwin  was  located.  The  cabin  was  situated 
about  forty  rods  northwest  of  the  residence  on  the  Aldis  Johnson  farm 
and  was  near  the  state  lines  of  both  Indiana  and  Michigan.  Goodwin 
was  an  experienced  gunsmith  and  derived  no  little  revenue  from  the 
Indians  in  tinkering  their  guns.  He  kept  powder  and  lead,  tobacco, 
calico,  whiskey  and  various  trinkets  and  ornaments  for  the  Indian 
trade.  He  kept  just  such  things  as  the  Indians  wanted,  and  when  his 
unscrupulous  character  and  violent  disposition  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration, the  result  of  his  constant  intercourse  with  the  red  men  may  be 
easily  surmised.  His  practice  was  to  take  constant  advantage  of  their 
wants  by  getting  them  drunk  and  then  fleecing  them  to  the  uttermost 
farthing  of  their  annuities  and  their  valuable  furs.  He  had  many 
severe  altercations  with  them,  but  managed  to  shield  himself  and  Ins 
property  from  their  attacks.  It  is  said  that  he  once  shot  an  Indian, 
whom  he  found  stealing  his  potatoes,  though  this  circumstance  is 
purely  traditionary.  On  another  occasion  a very  untractable  and  sav- 
age Indian  was  cheated  out  of  an  unusually  large  and  fine  bear  skin, 
whereupon  he  threatened  to  kill  Goodwin  at  the  first  opportunity.  The 
Indian,  whose  name  was  Rig  Jack,  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  and 
revengeful  of  his  band  and  was  greatly  feared  by  Goodwin,  who  knew 
that  he  would  lose  no  chance  of  putting  his  threat  into  direful  execu- 
tion. This  threat  and  other  demonstrations  from  Indians  who  had 
been  cheated  and  abused,  rendered  the  situation  of  Goodwin  precari- 
ous, and  he  became  very  cautious  in  all  his  movements.  He  scarcely 
dared  to  venture  from  his  cabin  at  night  and  was  constantly  on  his 
guard  during  the  day.  This  led  to  the  report  that  he  was  cowardly, 
but  precisely  the  reverse  was  true— he  was  simply  prudent,  and  had 
reason  to  be  so.  Events  went  on  without  any  serious  occurrence  until 
the  removal  of  the  Indians  westward  terminated  the  siege  of  Good- 
win’s cabin.  Goodwin  had  formerly  lived,  it  is  said,  near  Jackson, 
Michigan,  where  he  had  been  an  Indian  trader.  He  was  for  a time 
mail-carrier  in  that  section  of  the  country  and*  carried  the  valuables  of 
Uncle  Sam  in  his  hat,  if  tradition  is  correct.  After  a residence  in 
Northwest  township  of  some  six  or  eight  years,  he  removed  to  Iowa 
or  Illinois,  and  his  subsequent  movements  are  unknown. 

In  September,  1837,  James  Knight,  with  his  sons,  Thomas,  Philip, 
Samuel,  James  and  Joshua,  established  himself  in  a rude  log  cabin, 
about  eighty  rods  north  of  Nettle  Lake.  He  was  a professional  hun- 
ter, but  soon  after  his  arrival  became  afflicted  with  white  swelling  in 
the  hip,  which  rendered  him  almost  helpless  and  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered.  Later  in  life.  Mr.  Knight  was  also  stricken  with 
blindness,  and  the  writer  plainly  recalls  frequent  visits,  in  childhood, 
to  the  little  cabin  of  the  decrepit  old  hunter.  The  reception  was  al- 
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ways  cordial — the  ok!  gentleman  being*  fond  of  children — and  as  a 
part  of  the  ceremony  he  always  required  us  to  stand  at  his  knee,  while 
with  his  hands  he  would  examine  our  face  and  take  our  physical 
dimensions.  Then  with  kindness  beaming  from  his  sightless  eyes,  he 
would  talk  encouragingly  to  us  and  tell  11s  how  much  we  had  grown 
since  he  had  ‘‘seen”  us  last.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  his  army  experiences  and  his  hunting  exploits  afforded  entertain- 
ment that  was  equally  pleasant  to  ‘‘Uncle  Jimmy”  and  his  juvenile 
guest. 

After  the  father  became  afflicted  much  of. the  care  of  the  family 
fell  upon  Thomas  Knight,  the  elder  son,  who  became  one  of  the  most 
expert  hunters  and  trappers  ever  in  the  township.  At  that  period  an 
experienced  hunter  and  trapper  could  make  five  times  as  much  money 
as  the  one  that  turned  his  attention  to  farming.  Deer  skins  sold  quite 
readily  at  one  dollar  each ; bear  skins  at  from  three  to  eight  dollars, 
and  the  furs  of  the  mink,  otter  or  raccoon  at  from  fifty  cents  to  five 
dollars.  These  facts  caused  the  Knight  boys  to  spend  almost  their 
entire  time  in  the  wonderfully  exciting  sport  of  hunting,  trapping  and 
fishing.  They  carried  flint-lock  rifles  and  always  went  armed  with 
huge  knives.  Nettle  Lake  was  a great  resort  for  deer,  which  came 
there  in  the  night  to  drink,  and  the  boys  spent  many  a nocturnal  hour 
in  their  canoe  in  quest  of  their  antlered  prey.  From  the  boat  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  shoot  a deer,  and  in  this  manner  five  or  six  were 
frequently  killed  in  a single  evening  by  Thomas  and  Philip  Knight; 
and  perhaps  others  of  the  first  settlers  did  equally  as  well.  One  even- 
ing, while  thus  engaged,  Thomas  shot  and  wounded  a very  large  buck, 
which  ran  up  the  bank  a few  yards  and  stopped.  The  canoe  was 
darted  to  the  shore  and  Thomas  sprang  out  and  up  the  bank  after  the 
wounded  animal.  He  came  to  it  almost  immediately  and  instantly 
seized  it  by  the  antlers ; but  the  animal  made  a lunge  and  pinioned  the 
hunter  fast  against  a tree.  He  shouted  for  help,  but  ere  his  brother 
could  arrive  the  wounded  buck  fell  upon  the  ground  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  The  wound  had  been  mortal.  This  and  many  other  incidents, 
Thomas  Knight  was  wont  to  tell  to  those  of  a later  generation.  He 
lived  until  1896  and  hence  is  well  remembered  by  the  people  of  North- 
west township.  His  best  days’  work  at  trapping  netted  him  eleven  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents,  the  particulars  of  which  were  given  as  follows: 
He  used  an  ingenious  wooden  trap,  which  held  the  animals  securely, 
and  upon  the  day  mentioned  went  out  to  inspect  his  traps,  which  pre- 
viously he  had  set  for  raccoon.  He  had  set  many  in  the  woods  near 
his  father's  cabin  and  firmly  expected  to  bring  in  five  or  six  skins  that 
morning.  While  he  was  walking  along  toward  his  destination,  he 
suddenly  heard  a noise  near  by,  and  looking  in  that  direction,  saw 
what  at  first  glance  appeared  to  he  an  Indian  pony.  Nothing  hut  the 
back  of  the  pony  was  visible  above  an  intervening  clump  of  bushes, 
and  without  thinking  much  about  the  matter,  the  hunter  continued  his 
walk.  A moment  later  he  looked  again  and  was  astonished  and 
somewhat  frightened  to  see  walking  directly  toward  him  a larger  hear 
than  he  had  ever  before  encountered.  The  animal  was  some  distance 
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away  and  had  not  yet  observed  the  hunter,  so  Mr.  Knight  instantly 
concealed  himself,  and  examining  the  priming  of  his  rifle,  he  anxious- 
ly awaited  the  approach  of  the  bear.  A moment  later  it  came  leisurely 
along,  and  when  it  had  approached  within  easy  rifle  range  shot,  the 
hunter  took  careful  aim  and  pulled  the  trigger.  His  aim  was  perfect 
and  the  bear,  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind,  fell  dead.  It  weighed 
almost  five  hundred  pounds,  and  when  alive,  stood  at  least  three  feet 
in  height.  The  skin  sold  for  eight  dollars,  and  when  the  value  of  the 
skin  of  the  raccoons  caught  during  the  day  was  added,  the  total 
footed  up  to  eleven  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  fore  paw  of  this  bear 
was  taken  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  for  many  years  could  be  seen  in  a 
museum  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Knight  contracted  to  clear  ten  acres  of  timber  land  for  a man 
just  across  the  line  in  Indiana,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  as  payment 
a large  fine  sow — the  prospective  mother  of  a numerous  family.  While 
cutting  on  this  tract  of  timber  one  day,  he  suddenly  heard  the  sow, 
off  some  distance  in  the  woods,  begin  to  squeai  as  if  in  great  distress; 
and  surmising  the  cause,  he  seized  his  rifle  and  started  in  the  direction 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded.  He  soon  reached  the  spot,  and,  behold, 
a large,  savage-looking  bear  had  seized  his  sow  and  was  literally  tear- 
ing her  to  pieces.  Without  a moment’s  hesitation,  the  enraged  owner 
raised  his  rifle  to  his  eye  and  fired ; the  huge  animal  released  its  hold 
and  after  a few  feeble  kicks  lay  motionless  and  dead.  The  unfortun- 
ate sow  was  so  mangled,  however,  that  she  died  soon  afterward. 

Thomas  F.  Whaley,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Northwest  township,  was 
born  in  Genesee  county,  New  York,  January  31,  1818.  He  moved  to 
Michigan,  early  in  1839,  stopping  some  time  in  different  portions  of 
that  State,  and  then  came  to  Northwest  township  in  June  of  the  same 
year.  His  business  here  was  to  look  over  land  owned  by  his  father, 
but  the  place  suiting  him,  he  erected  a cabin,  20x26, — a large  one  for 
that  day — and  went  to  clearing  and  farming.  There  being  no  mills 
within  reach,  they  made  mortars  in  which  to  grind  their  grain,  and  this 
method  sufficed  in  Northwest  township  during  several  years.  When 
Mr.  Whaley  settled  there,  but  four  men  had  a residence  near  and 
Indians  were  very  numerous. 

Previous  to  about  the  year  1843,  members  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe 
habitually  encamped  temporarily  in  the  vicinity  of  Nettle  Lake,  around 
which,  in  the  swamps,  almost  every  species  of  wild  game  could  be 
found.  On  the  old  Knight  homestead,  just  north  of  the  lake,  was  a 
spot  where  the  Indians  had  assembled  at  certain  seasons  for  many 
years.  Wigwams  of  bark  and  poles  had  been  constructed,  which  sur- 
vived the  intervals  of  non-occupancy,  and  were  soon  made  tenantable 
for  the  Indians  by  coverings  of  skins  and  fresh  supplies  of  bass-wood 
bark.  Fine  fish  inhabited  the  lake  and  afforded  an  excellent  variation 
in  the  limited  food  for  the  Indian,  while  along  the  shores,  finding  a 
home  in  the  swamps,  minks  and  otters  and  an  occasional  beaver  dwelt. 

The  township  was  one  unbroken  forest  of  heavy  timber,  except  in 
the  southwestern  part,  where  on  the  sandy  soil  were  a few  oak  open- 
ings. Considerable  swampy  land  was  to  be  seen,  but  this  has  largclv 
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disappeared,  due  to  under-draining  and  the  further  fact  that  the  ax 
of  the  husbandman  has  leveled  scores  of  acres  of  magnificent  natural 
forests  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  unchecked  by  the  natural  covering, 
have  drank  up  the  superficial  waters.  Not  a road  was  to  be  seen,  but 
here  and  there  throughout  the  tangled  wild-wood,  old  and  well  trav- 
eled Indian  trails  wound  around  on  the  higher  lands,  centering  at  the 
permanent  and  temporary  villages.  Hundreds  of  deer  wandered 
through  the  township,  browsing  on  the  rich  verdure  of  grass  and  bush. 
Packs  of  ravenous  wolves  infested  the  woods,  chasing  down  deer  or 
other  inoffensive  animals,  and  filling  the  affrighted  air  of  night  with 
their  wild  and  discordant  music.  Panthers  were  sometimes  heard  ut- 
tering their  peculiar  and  terrifying  cries,  and  bears  were  frequently 
seen  walking  as  kings  of  the  woods.  Nothing  human  was  to  be  found 
save  the  few  bands  of  Indians,  who  were  almost  as  wild  as  their  daily 
companions,  the  beasts.  Dangerous  and  venomous  reptiles  inhabited 
every  acre  of  land  and  all  was  silence  and  solitude.  This  was  the 
Northwest  township  of  less  than  seventy  years  ago,  when  the  first  set- 
tlers who  have  been  named,  heralded  a change  in  conditions. 

The  following  names  represent  early  established  families  in  North- 
west, in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned : William  H.  Billings, 

Ozias  Billings,  Thomas  Whaley,  Hiram  Russell,  Johnson  Butler,  Rich- 
ard Parish,  Asa  Parish,  Adolphus  Rogers,  George  Matthews,  A.  C. 
Johnson,  Aldis  Johnson,  John  Maybee,  William  McLain,  William 
Phelps,  James  Whaley,  Washington  Whaley,  Daniel  Smith  and  Anson 
Smith. 

The  early  political  history  of  Northwest  township,  or  at  least  the 
earliest,  was  not  preserved  with  the  records  of  the  township,  but  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  first  township  officers  were  as  follows : Adolphus 

Rogers  and  William  H.  Billings,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  J.  C.  Whaley, 
treasurer : Thomas  F.  Whaley,  constable ; William  H.  Billings,  clerk ; 
Thomas  Whaley,  William  H.  Billings  and  Adolphus  Rogers,  trustees. 
It  is  also  stated  that  at  the  Presidential  election  of  1844,  only  eleven 
votes  were  polled  in  the  township,  nine  of  them  being  Democratic.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  while  Northwest  was  attached  to  Bridgewater 
seine  of  the  officers  of  the  combined  township  were  chosen  from  what 
is  now  Northwest.  The  facts  in  this  particular  cannot  be  learned, 
although  in  the  past  it  has  been  quite  currently  stated  that  at  one  time 
William  H.  Billings  held  every  office  in  the  township,  except  that  of 
constable. 

The  early  schools  are  spoken  of  in  the  chapter  on  “Educational  De- 
velopment,” but  it  is  perfectly  germane  to  say  here  that  the  educational 
interests  in  Northwest  township  have  kept  pace  with  the  onward 
march  of  civilization  in  other  directions.  The  log  structures  of  pioneer 
days  soon  gave  place  to  the  more  pretentious  buildings  of  the  middle 
period,  and  these,  in  turn,  to  the  modern  and  finely  equipped  build- 
ings of  the  present  day.  Among  the  first  teachers  of  the  township 
were  Miss  Abigail  Htllis  and  Miss  Mariah  Marquart.  Miss  Rebecca 
Thomas  and  Miss  Mariah  Kinney  were  also  early  teachers. 

The  Methodists  were  the  pioneers  in  religious  effort  in  Northwest. 
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Families  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Flor- 
ence township  were  the  nucleus  to  a church  organization,  which  is  still 
in  existence,  and  which  is  given  more  extended  mention  in  the  chapter 
on  Florence  township.  The  Close  Communion  Baptists  organized  a 
small  class  at  Thomas  Whaley’s  at  quite  an  early  day,  but  later  met 
at  the  school  house  near  there.  A Free  Will  Baptist  class  was  early 
organized  at  William  Billings’,  but  neither  of  these  classes  survived 
many  years. 

The  Winebrinerian  class  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  township  was 
organized  at  an  early  day.  Adam  Beaver,  Wesley  Houtz  and  Aaron 
Culbertson  were  among  the  first  members  and  were  leaders  in  the 
movement  that  resulted  in  the  building  of  the  church,  about  1874. 
Other  denominations  assisted  in  its  construction  and  in  return  used 
the  building  for  their  services  for  several  years.  Trouble  finally  arose 
over  the  matter,  however,  and  in  1881,  the  United  Brethren  built  a 
house  of  their  own  about  one  mile  east  and  south  of  the  old  church. 
Among  the  leaders  in  the  latter  movement  were  Ira  McLain,  Ambrose 
Hoverstock,  John  and  William  Heiserman,  Alfred  McCloe,  George 
Kint,  I hares  Kintigh  and  William  F.  Kintigh.  In  1889,  the  trouble 
in  the  United  Brethren  Church  arose  over  the  question  of  secret  socie- 
ties and  a division  occurred  in  the  ranks  here.  It  culminated  a few 
years  ago  in  the  erection  of  another  building,  one  mile  and  a half  north 
of  the  Winebrinerian  church,  in  Michigan,  thus  well  supplying,  so  far 
as  houses  of  worship  can  do  so,  the  spiritual  needs  of  that  community. 
There  have  been  a few  Dunkards  and  Methodists  in  that  neighborhood 
and  the  German  Reformers  once  had  a small  class  there. 

A Methodist  class  once  met  in  the  school  house  at  Northwest  Centre, 
but  its  members  have  either  affiliated  with  other  denominations  or 
sought  other  places  of  worship.  In  1890,  a Christian  Union  Church 
building  was  erected  one-half  mile  north  of  the  Centre,  under  the 
supervision  of  Rev.  George  W.  Long,  and  the  class  he  established  has 
continued  numerically  strong.  The  United  Brethren  organized  a class 
many  years  ago  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township,  and  finally  built 
a frame  church  at  what  is  known  as  Malcolm’s  Corners.  Two  miles 
east  of  there,  the  Presbyterians  have  a fine  church  building,  which  was 
also  built  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  first  burial  places  in  the  township  were  usually  private  grounds, 
established  on  the  farms  as  necessity  required;  but  finally  public  ceme- 
teries were  laid  out  and  these  “cities  of  the  dead,”  of  which  there  are 
several  in  Northwest  township,  receive  the  care  and  attention  that  is 
due  them. 

No  grist  mill,  not  even  a ‘‘corn-cracker,”  so  far  as  known,  was 
ever  erected  and  operated  in  Northwest  township.  Almost  all  the 
early  families  obtained  their  flour  at  Martin  & Depew’s  mill  in 
southern  Florence,  and  those  who  did  not  were  compelled  to  go  twice 
as  far  before  finding  another.  Probably  the  first  saw-mill  constructed 
and  operated  in  the  township  was  built  between  1840  and  1845.  by 
Richard  and  Jacob  Parish,  and  it  was  located  on  Nettle  Creek,  above 
the  lake,  on  the  farm  now  owned  bv  R.  O.  Beach.  It  was  a small 
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rude  affair  with  an  up-and-down  saw,  set  in  motion  by  water  that 
moved  so  sluggishly  that,  as  was  jokingly  stated,  the  sawyer  could 
set  the  mill  in  operation  on  a large  log  and  take  a nap  before  his 

services  would  again  be  required.  The  mill  was  conducted  during 

the  wet  months  for  a few  years  and  was  then  abandoned,  being  long 
since  forgotten,  excepting  bv  the  oldest  settlers.  Although  this  mill 
sawed  but  little,  yet  it  supplied  the  demand  for  four  or  five  miles 
around,  which  is  not  saying  very  much.  The  second  saw-mill,  a much 
better  one,  was  erected  on  Nettle  Creek,  below  the  lake,  in  about  1845, 
by  Daniel  Smith  and  Alpheus  Petty.  Mr.  Smith  had  removed  there 
from  Bridgewater  township,  where  he  had  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  settler.  Pie  had  been  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  during 

the  remainder  of  his  life  was  a pensioner  of  “Uncle  Sam.”  The  mill 

was  located  at  the  outlet  of  a large  natural  pond,  and  an  easy  and 
excellent  water  power  was  secured  by  means  of  a dam.  The  mill 
under  different  forms,  managements  and  structures,  was  in  existence 
until  a comparatively  recent  date,  when  the  appearance  of  rapid 
portable  mills  secured  the  patronage  away  from  the  older  and  slower. 
During  the  early  history  of  the  township  this  saw-mill  was  one  of 
the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  industrial  features  within  its 
limits.  Settlers  after  the  earliest  ones  preferred  to  locate  near  mills, 
stores,  etc.,  that  many  of  the  privations  of  life  in  the  backwoods  plight 
be  avoided,  and  therefore  this  mill  was  one  inducement  for  immi- 
grants in  search  of  homes  to  locate  near  it.  During  its  more  active 
career  it  sawed  enormous  quantities  of  lumber.  Two  of  the  earlier 
owners  were  Adam  Clum  and  Robert  Russell.  George  Kint  pur- 
chased it  in  1850,  and  continued  to  operate  it  until  1885,  when  he 
removed  to  Kansas,  the  mill  became  silent  and  finally  ceased  to  exist. 
Steam  was  never  used  as  a motive  power  in  this  mill. 

A steam  saw-mill  was  built  during  the  early  6o’s  by  Alfred  Gamber, 
and  was  located  at  Columbia.  It  passed  to  a Mr.  Ford  and  several 
others,  and  after  being  operated  about  ten  years  was  removed.  An- 
other mill  was  built  in  the  western  part  of  the  township,  about  1870. 
and  was  in  operation  a number  of  years.  The  Spielman  steam  mill 
did  a flourishing  business  for  a considerable  time  in  the  same  part  of 
the  township.  A steam  saw-mill  was  erected  in  the  northeastern  part, 
near  the  Winebrinerian  church,  by  Ezra  Welch,  about  1872.  Pie  con- 
tinued to  operate  it  until  his  death,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Plenry  Esterline,  and  at  the  demise  of  the  latter  it  ceased  to  do  busi- 
ness and  was  finally  converted  into  a barn. 

There  is  but  one  small  town  in  Northwest  township — Columbia — 
the  post-office  name  being  Nettle  Lake.  In  the  early  days  of  its 
existence  this  town  did  quite  a flourishing  business  and  it  is  still  a 
popular  trading  point,  being  sustained  by  an  excellent  farming  country. 
But  the  aggressions  of  nearby  railroad  towns  have  shorn  Columbia 
of  much  of  its  former  prominence  in  the  business  world.  In  writing 
of  churches,  schools  and  other  public  enterprises,  this  village  has  been 
frcquentlv  mentioned.  The  various  industries  incident  to  towns  of 
this  size,  together  with  the  social,  religious,  educational  and  political 
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functions,  arc  all  represented,  while  the  mercantile  and  other  business 
interests  are  quite  extensive. 

Rural  post-offices  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  were  early 
established,  some  of  which  were  kept  in  the  farm  houses.  They  have 
been  discontinued  on  the  adoption  of  the  admirable  system  of  “rural 
free  delivery”,  which  brings  almost  every  farmer  in  daily  contact 
with  the  outside  world,  and  his  mail  is  left  at  his  door.  Add  to  this 
the  convenience  of  the  modern  telephone,  and  the  isolation  of  country 
life  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
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MADISON  TOWNSHIP 

ON  March  7,  1843,  the  commissioners  of  Williams  county  made 
the  following  official  record : “The  P>oard  having  under 

consideration  the  organization  of  a new  township,  order  the 
same  recorded,  and  the  name  called  Madison,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  boundaries : Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Michi- 

gan State  line ; and  on  the  west  by  the  east  line  of  Bridgewater  town- 
ship ; and  on  the  south  by  the  south  line  of  Township  10  South,  Range 
2 East,  and  south  line  of  fractional  Section  7,  in  Township  10  South, 
Range  1 West;  and  on  the  east  bv  the  east  line  of  Section  6 and  frac- 
tional Section  7,  in  Township  10  South,  Range  1 West,  and  the  east 
of  fractional  Section  7 and  Sections  18,  19,  30  and  31,  in  Township  9 
South,  Range  1 West.  The  Board  order  an  election  to  be  holden  in 
the  township  of  Madison  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  next,  to  elect 
the  necessary  officers.” 

The  township  was  named,  of  course,  in  honor  of  James  Madison, 
the  fourth  President  of  the  United  States.  St.  Joseph  River  flows 
through  the  township  and  forms  a part  of  the  western  boundary, 
tiie  commissioners  at  a later  date  and  as  a matter  of  convenience,  hav- 
ing detached  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  Bridgewater,  lying  east 
of  the  river,  and  making  it  a part  of  Madison.  Silver  Creek  and  Clear 
Fork  traverse  the  northwestern  part  of  the  township,  and  several 
rivulets  and  spring  branches  of  the  river  enhance  the  water  supply 
and  swell  the  streams  which  are  dignified  with  names. 

The  surface  of  Madison  township  is  generally  undulating,  with 
broad  and  rich  valleys  along  the  streams.  The  hills  are  not  large 
nor  precipitous,  however,  but  arc  susceptible  of  easy  cultivation,  and 
the  soil  they  bear  is  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  general  agricultural 
purposes.  In  the  valleys,  the  soil  is  a rich  black  loam,  quick  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  efforts  of  the  intelligent  farmer.  A great  deal  of  the 
township  has  a gravelly  subsoil,  mixed  with  clay,  and  sand  appears  in 
some  localities. 

The  township  was  originally  covered  with  excellent  timber  and  was 
one  of  the  finest  hunting  grounds  in  the  county.  Game  of  all  kinds 
known  in  the  country  was  here  to  be  found  in  almost  exhaustless 
supply.  The  heavy  growth  of  timber  afforded  ample  cover  and  pro- 
tection. and  many  are  the  “bear  stories”  and  daring  feats  of  frontier 
life  remembered  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Madison.  They  were  brought 
in  daily  contact  with  bears,  wolves,  wild-cats  and  panthers,  and  these 
were  formidable  enemies  to  the  young  domestic  animals  about  the 
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settlers’  cabins,  as  weil  as  dangerous  companions  in  the  lonely  wilder- 
ness. Deer  and  wild  turkeys  were  also  to  be  found  in  great  numbers, 
and  these,  with  an  occasional  “bear  steak,”  furnished  the  principal  meat 
supply,  to  which  the  epicurean  of  today  would  have  no  occasion  to 
object.  Venomous  reptiles,  and  especially  the  dreaded  rattlesnake, 
were  among  the  enemies  of  modern  civilization,  and  these  added  their 
share  to  the  discomforts  and  perils  of  pioneer  life. 

The  settlement  of  the  township  began  under  the  same  discouraging 
circumstances  which  prevailed  everywhere  in  districts  remote  from  the 
natural  thoroughfares.  The  meager  supplies  of  actual  necessities  had 
to  be  brought  long  distances,  through  trackless  forests,  infested  with 
dangerous  opponents  of  civilization.  The  pack-horse  was  the  faithful 
friend  who  was  the  means  of  connecting  the  pioneers  with  the  outside 
world,  carrying  to  them  the  few  articles  of  commerce  which  this  sim- 
ple mode  of  living  demanded.  Ammunition,  meal  and  salt  were  the 
three  articles  most  required,  but  the  first  was  always  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  periodical  trips  to  the  “base  of  supplies”  were  always 
fraught  with  peril,  both  to  the  lonely  travelers  who  made  them  and 
to  the  helpless  and  defenseless  ones  who  were  left  behind.  Several 
days  were  oftimes  required  to  go  and  return  with  a cargo  of  supplies. 

The  first  settler  of  the  township  was  Cyrus  Barrett,  who  located 
with  his  family  of  ten  members  in  the  southeastern  part,  in  1838,  and 
established  his  home  near  the  present  site  of  Kunkle.  The  Barretts 
came  from  Seneca  county,  New  York,  and  built  a rude  log  cabin  in 
the  Madison  township  wilds,  chinking  the  same  with  mortar  of  mud 
and  covering  it  with  a roof  of  bark.  The  cabin  was  not  larger  than 
18x20  feet;  was  built  in  such  a hurry  and  with  such  a lack  of  assist- 
ance that  the  logs  wrere  but  little  better  than  poles ; and  it  was  graced 
with  a very  large  chimney,  made  of  sticks  and  clay,  that  was  pecul- 
iarly ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  The  architectural  design  is  thus 
mentioned  in  detail,  as  the  building  was  the  finest  in  the  township; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  judging  fiom  ordinary  human  emo- 
tion and  character,  that  Mr.  Barrett  was  the  proudest,  as  well  as  the 
wealthiest  resident.  A well-populated  temporary  encampment  of 
native  North  Americans  was  standing  on  the  Little  St.  Joseph,  near 
the  forks,  at  this  time ; and  these  nomadic  people  were,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Barrett’s  nearest  neighbors — nearest  in  that  they  visited  his  humble 
abode  more  than  occasionally  and  remained  with  him  longer  than 
necessary,  as  the  wants  of  these  humble  denizens  of  the  woods  led  their 
natures  to  covet  almost  everything  of  value  in  the  white  man’s  pos- 
session. They  were  mild,  but  importunate,  and  took  evasion  or  nega- 
tion to  their  demands  with  all  the  admirable  imperturbability  that  is 
usually  ascribed  as  a mental  endowment  of  that  product  of  modern 
civilization — the  tramp.  But,  withal,  they  were  interesting  if  not 
pleasant  neighbors,  as  the  family  of  Mr.  Barrett  had  ample  proof. 

Taimond  Reasoner  built  his  cabin  during  the  summer  of  1839,  and, 
in  1840,  Albert  and  David  Angell  arrived  with  their  families,  locating 
on  the  eastern  tier  of  sections  of  the  present  Madison  township. 
Josiah  Woodworth  had  settled  on  this  tier  of  sections  in  the  autumn 
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of  1838.  In  1841  and  1842,  the  following  settlers  came  in:  David 

Connelly,  who  located  in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  on  the  thirty- 
rod  strip;  Samuel  Tremains,  Jones  Whitney,  J.  A.  Rogers,  George 
Reasoner,  Isaac  R.  Carpenter  and  P.  W.  Norris.  Thomas  Spencer, 
another  early  settler,  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  removed 
to  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  in  early  manhood,  and  thence  to  Williams 
county,  some  time  prior  to  1839.  He  lived  here  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  died  February  4,  1863. 

The  pioneer  schools  were  early  established  in  Madison  township, 
in  1842,  the  first  school-house — a rude  log  structure — being  erected 
one  mile  east  of  Kunkle's  Corners.  This  was  before  the  township  was 
organized,  and  it  was  located  where  it  was  thought  it  would  do  the 
most  good.  The  probability  is  that  a Miss  Angell  taught  the  first 
term,  though  this  is  net  certain.  It  is  known  that  she  taught  in  the 
township  during  the  early  40?s,  though  it’ may  be  that  she  was  not 
the  first  teacher.  In  March,  1844.  the  township  was  divided  so  as  to 
contain  five  school  districts,  and  Alanson  Smith  was  ar:  early  teacher 
in  them.  District  No.  4 (near  Pioneer)  had  school  in  the  cabin  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  as  early  as  1844,  and  several  terms  were  taught  there, 
though  but  few  children  were  in  the  neighborhood.  The  first  school 
house — a frame  building — was  erected  there,  in  1847,  011  the  site  of 
the  old  burying  ground.  The  first  teacher  was  Miss  Rachel  Baker 
of  Amboy,  Michigan,  who  taught  a summer  term  of  three  months  for 
one  dollar  a week  and  “boarded  around.”  Schools  did  not  start  up 
in  the  northeast  part  of  the  township  until  about  the  year  1850,  when 
two  frame  school-houses  were  erected.  Old  District  No.  3,  in  the 
southeast  part,  had  a school  in  1852,  in  a cabin  owned  by  D.  J. 
Worley,  the  teacher  being  Miss  Julia  Clark  of  Jefferson  township. 
She  conducted  a very  successful  school  with  about  twenty-two  pupils 
enrolled,  but  some  trouble  arose  over  the  use  of  the  house  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  term  was  taught  in  the  cabin  of  Henry  Sheets.  After 
two  or  three  years  a log  school-house  was  built  near  the  “Basswood” 
church,  and  the  first  teacher  therein  was  John  West.  A frame  school- 
house  was  erected  at  the  center  of  the  township,  about  1852,  Milton 
Zuver  being  the  first  teacher.  There  are  seven  schools  in  the  town- 
ship at  the  present  time,  exclusive  of  the  Pioneer  graded  schools,  and 
they  are  in  charge  of  a corps  of  specially  qualified  teachers,  whose 
tenure  of  office  is  dependent  upon  their  success  in  their  chosen  calling. 

The  primitive  saw-mills  of  pioneer  days  were  erected  as  necessity 
demanded,  and,  being  inexpensive  in  construction,  they  were  aban- 
doned when  neighborhood  needs  were  supplied.  In  1852  or  1853,  a 
Mr.  Kirkendall  and  Jacob  Dohm  built  a saw-mill  on  the  river  a short 
distance  east  of  Pioneer,  securing  a fall  of  about  five  feet  by  extending 
the  race  across  a bend  of  the  stream.  Kirkendall  retained  his  interest 
only  a short  time  and  then  sold  to  Dohm,  who  owned  and  conducted 
the  mill  many  years,  at  times  doing  a splendid  business.  It  remained 
a water  mill  while  in  operation  and  the  old  race  is  still  visible.  The 
dam  was  destroyed  by  order  of  court,  as  it  had  become  a nuisance, 
but  the  old  building  stood  for  years,  silent  and  deserted.  In  1854. 
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Philetus  W.  Norris  built  a grist-mill  and  a saw-mill  at  Pioneer, 
operating  both  with  one  engine,  and  placing  in  the  former  two  sets 
of  buhrs.  After  the  saw-mill  had  been  in  operation  some  ten  years 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  grist-mill  continued  in  operation  and 
was  the  predecessor  of  the  Phoenix  Flouring  Mills  of  Pioneer.  In 
1862.  George  R.  Jov  built  a saw-mill  and  did  good  and  profitable  work 
with  it  until  lie  disposed  of  it,  and  it  finally  became  the  property  of 
Emery  Sibley  & Co.  Snowdon  & Schenk  erected  a tannery  at  Pio- 
neer, about  1867,  sinking  some  ten  or  twelve  vats,  but  the  property 
changed  hands  many  times  and  finally  discontinued. 

The  village  of  Pioneer  was. laid  out  in  October,  1853,  some  eleven 
years  after  the  first  settlement  on  its  site,  and  although  it  has  never 
enjoyed  or  been  cursed  with  a “boom.*’  its  growth  has  been  steady ; 
and  the  population  should  be  judged  by  its  quality  rather  than  quan- 
tity. There  are  several  well-stocked  mercantile  houses,  a hotel,  two 
liveries,  and  mechanical  shops.  Pioneer  is  a desirable  trading  point 
and  is  sustained  by  an  excellent  farming  community  in  southern  Mich- 
igan and  Madison  township.  The  entrance  of  the  Toledo  & Western 
Electric  Railway  into  the  town,  in  1903,  has  given  an  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  the  village  and  a long  desired  connection  with  the  outside 
world. 

Kunkle  is  -a  small  village  on  the  Detroit  and  Montpelier  branch  of 
the  Wabash  Railroad,  the  only  town  on  a steam  railway  in  Madison 
township.  The  old  place  known  as  Kunkle’s  Corners  was  never 
properly  laid  out  and  recorded,  but  its  later  pretentions  have  been 
as  great  as  those  of  many  villages  which  were  first  placed  on  the  map 
by  that  method.  As  it  grew  in  importance  it  was  given  the  name  of 
Kunkle  in  honor  of  an  early  merchant  in  the  place.  It  is  a pleasant 
little  town  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  in  the  center 
of  a rich  agricultural  district.  There  are  several  mercantile  houses, 
a grist-mill,  mechanical  shops,  produce  houses  and  a fine  school.  Philip 
Weidner  was  the  first  postmaster  and  Augustus  Moore  was  the  first 
merchant.  The  village  does  a thriving  business. 

The  first  religious  organization  in  Madison  township  which  had 
more  than  a nominal  existence  was  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  and 
was  organized  in  the  old  “Basswood”  school  house,  in  the  southwest- 
ern part,  not  far  from  1858.  Rev.  Daniel  Brown  was  the  officiating 
clergyman.  There  were  but  few  members  at  first,  though  the  class 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  United  Brethren  and  Winebrinerians. 
who  joined  in  worship  and  helped  to  bear  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
class  together.  The  school-house  was  used  until  the  church  was  built, 
about  1869.  By  that  time  the  old  Methodist  class  had  almost  wholly 
disappeared,  and  the  society  had  become  Winebrinerian.  the  church 
being  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  members  of  the  latter  denom- 
ination, though  much  assistance  was  received  from  other  classes  and 
from  outsiders.  A Sunday  school  was  first  organized  there  during 
the  early  ?6o's.  and  it  has  been  kept  up  a portion  of  the  time  since. 
The  church  succeeded  from  the  start  and  soon  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing religious  organizations  in  that  section  of  the  country.  Among  the 
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pastors  who  were  in  charge  during  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence 
were  Revs.  Brown,  Stewart,  Porter,  Neal,  Opdycke,  Cline,  Sands, 
McKee,  Mowan,  Lilly  and  Stough. 

In  about  the  year  1862,  the  United  Brethren  class  at  Union  Chapel 
was  organized.  It  soon  became  self  sustaining,  and  in  1870-71  erected 
a house  of  worship.  A Sunday  school  was  organized  in  the  spring 
of  1871  and  was  held  every  summer  during  the  following-  years. 

As  earlv  as  1846,  the  Evangelists  and  the  United  Brethren  held 
meetings  in  the  old  brick  school  house  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
township,  and  finally  at  Kunkle’s  Corners.  It  is  said  that  early 
preaching  was  held  at  the  old  cabin  of  the  Barretts  as  early  as  1843, 
the  ministers  being  circuit  riders  who  appeared  about  once  a month. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  at  Kunkle  was  built  about  1872. 

In  1852,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  class  at  Pioneer  was  organized, 
in  the  old  school  house,  with  some  six  or  eight  members.  The  class 
grew  stronger  under  the  impulse  of  stirring  revivals,  and,  in  1859-60, 
was  strong  enough  to  build  a frame  church,  which  was  used  con- 
stantly until  succeeded  by  a fine  brick  structure.  This  is  the  strongest 
class  in  the  township,  and  its  excellent  influence  is  felt  over  a large 
section  of  country.  The  United  Brethren  class  at  Pioneer  was  first 
organized  a short  time  after  the  Methodists  started  their  organiza- 
tion, and  the  first  class  consisted,  it  is  said,  of  twelve  members.  The 
church  was  built  in  i860.  In  April,  1870,  the  Baptist  class  at  Pioneer 
was  organized,  and  a church  was  erected  by  them  in  1881-82. 
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ABRAHAM  ADAMS.,  a well-to-do  farmer  and  stock  raiser  of 
Northwest  township,  Williams  county,  O.,  is  a native  of  Richland 
county,  O.,  where  he  was  born  June  2,  1845.  He  is  the  son  of  Isaac 
and  Mary  (Miller)  Adams,  the  former  born  in  Cumberland  county, 
Pa.,  March  22,  1812,  and  the  latter  June  6,  1814.  Isaac  Adams  grew 
to  manhood  on  the  parental  farm  without  receiving  the  benefit  of  even 
a common  school  education.  About  the  year  1841  he  came  to  Ohio, 
locating  on  a farm  in  Richland  county.  Although  he  began  life’s 
work  quite  poor  and  without  any  education  at  all,  he  owned  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  valuable  and  highly  productive  land  and  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  money  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  politics,  he  was  an  active  Democrat,  and  with  his  wife  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  church.  He  died  on  the  home  farm  in  1882,  and 
his  widow  died  six  years  later.  To  these  parents  there  were  born 
fifteen  children,  ten  of  whom  grew'  to  manhood.  Abraham  Adams 
was  reared  on  the  parental  farm  and  received  a fair  common  school 
education.  In  1880  he  removed  to  Williams  county  and  settled  on  a 
farm  of  thirty  acres  in  Northwest  township.  To  this  farm  he  has 
since  added  fifty-seven  acres,  so  that  he  now  has,  altogether,  eighty- 
seven  acres.  Being  an  enterprising  and  successful  farmer,  he  has 
brought  this  land  to  a high  state  of  cultivation  and  has  erected  on  it 
a substantial  residence  and  out-buildings.  In  the  breeding  of  trotting 
and  road  horses  he  has  been  quite  successful.  He  is  a Democrat,  and 
with  his  wife  is  a member  of  the  Christian  Union  church  at  Berlin,  O. 
On  April  16,  1875,  he  w'as  wredded  to  Miss  Virginia  Bly,  born  Novem- 
ber 2,  1850,  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Roana  (Miller)  Bly,  both1 
natives  of  Virginia,  the  former  the  son  of  Adam  Bly,  a soldier  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  the  latter  the  daughter  of  Gus  Miller,  a Virgin- 
ian. The  parents  of  Mrs.  Adams  came  to  Richland  county,  O.,  in 
1852,  where  they  resided  until  1878,  when  they  removed  to  Williams 
county  and  located  on  a farm  near  West  Unity.  Here  the  father 
died  on  May  4.  1883,  and  his  widow  on  July  6,  1888.  Of  the  fifteen 
children  born  to  them  twelve  were  daughters  and  three  were  sons. 
All  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  To  Abraham  Adams  and  wife 
the  following  children  were  born:  Melvin  J.,  Marion  G..  Isaac  H.. 

Elva  E.,  and  one  that  died  in  infancy. 
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JOHN  ALLMAN,  one  of  the  representa- 
tive farmers  and  honored  citizens  of  Su- 
perior township,  is  a veteran  of  the  Civil  war 
and  is  a scion  of  old  Colonial  stock,  both 
his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  hav- 
ing settled  in  America  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution. It  is  well  authenticated,  though  de- 
tails are  not  accessible  to  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  that  the  Allman  family  came  originally 
from  the  province  of  Alsace,  France,  now  a 
portion  of  Germany,  being  of  the  Huguenot 
faith,  and  for  that  reason  compelled  to  flee 
their  native  land  on  account  of  religious  per- 
secution. The  original  progenitors  in  the 
new  world  came  here  prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  settling  first 
in  New  Jersey,  whence  members  of  the  family  later  removed  to  Mary- 
land, and  finally  they  were  found  established  in  Washington  county,  Fa. 
Ebenezer  Allman,  grandfather  of  John  Allman  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
in  Maryland.  November  n,  1764,  and  he  resided  in  Pennsylvania 
until  about  1810.  when  he  came  to  Ohio  and  located  in  Stark  county, 
where  he  and  his  wife  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  his  voca- 
tion having  been  that  of  farming.  He  and  his  wife  were  members 
of  the  Evangelical  Association,  founded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Albright  and 
often  erroneously  designated  as  the  German  Methodist  church.  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1782.  Ebenezer  Allman  married  Miss  Agnes  Carrell,  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  thirteen  children,  whose  names,  with  re- 
spective dates  of  birth,  are  here  noted:  George.  February  4,  1787; 

William,  July  25,  1789;  Jane,  January  5,  1791;  Mary,  December  28, 
1793;  John,  November  21,  1795:  Daniel,  September  16,  1797:  Carl, 
May  10,  1800:  Heyman,  January  1,  1803;  James  and  P>arney  (twins). 
May  26,  1806;  Sarah,  May  26,  1808;  Elizabeth.  April  6,  1810.  and 
Margaret,  November  24.  1811.  James  Allman,  father  of  him  whose 
name  introduces  this  article,  was  born  in  Washington  county.  Pa., 
on  the  date  noted  in  the  foregoing  list.  He  accompanied  his  parents 
on  their  removal  to  Stark  county,  O..  where  he  was  reared  to  man- 
hood. receiving  such  educational  advantages  as  the  pioneer  schools 
afforded.  He  was  engaged  in  farming  in  that  county  until  the  autumn 
of  1840.  when  he  disposed  of  his  properties  there  and  came  to  Will- 
iams county,  purchasing  a tract  of  land  in  Superior  township,  on  a 
portion  of  which  his  son  John  now  resides.  In  1842  he  brought  his 
family  to  the  new  home,  and  he  continued  to  devote  himself  to  re- 
claiming and  cultivating  his  farm  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
September  13.  1846.  June  11,  1829,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Ans- 
paugh,  who  was  born  in  Berks  county.  Pa..  September  25,  1810, 
being  a daughter  of  Jacob  and  Barbara  ‘Anspaugh  and  a grand- 
daughter of  George  Anspaugh,  who  was  a patriot  soldier  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  Following  is  a list  of  the  names  of  the  children 
of  James  and  Margaret  (Anspaugh)  Allman,  the  respective  dates  of 
birth  being  entered  in  connection:  Catherine.  May  3.  1831  ; Barnabas 
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P.,  March  20,  1833;  Herman  Carl,  August  12,  1835;  Magdalena,  May 
7,  1839;  John,  December  27,  1840;  Agnes,  October  3.  1843,  and  Jacob, 
February  21,  1846.  It  may  further  be  noted  that  Heyman  C.  Allman 
was  a member  of  Company  H,  Thirty-eighth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infan- 
try, during  the  Civil  war,  in  which  he  served  three  years.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  September  1,  1864,  and  died 
011  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  as  a result  of  his  injuries.  He  was. 
buried  at  Marietta,  Ga.  James  Allman  was  a stanch  Democrat,  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  local  affairs,  and  he  served  as  township  trustee 
and  treasurer.  He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  in  which  he  served  as  steward  and  Sunday-school 
superintendent.  His  wife  was  summoned  into  eternal  rest  on  August 
21,  1890.  John  Allman  was  reared  on  the  home  farm,  on  which  he 
now  resides,  and  duly  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  local 
schools  of  Superior  township,  which  he  attended  at  intervals  until  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  Stark  county,  and  was 
about  two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  family  removal  to  Williams 
county,  where  he  has  ever  since  maintained  his  home.  After  leaving 
school  he  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  to  which  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  August  29,  1861,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  H,  Thirty-eighth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  taking  part 
in  the  engagements  at  Wildcat,  Ivy.,  Mill  Springs,  siege  of  Corinth, 
battle  of  Shiloh,  and  in  the  Nashville  campaign,  taking  part  in  the 
battle  of  Stone  River.  On  the  8th  of  November,  1862,  he  was  de- 
tailed from  his  regiment  into  the  pioneer  corps,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Stone  River  he  was  detailed  to  a pontoon  battalion.  In  June,  1862, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  forage  master,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing September  was  made  wagonmaster.  Later  he  returned  to  the 
Thirty-eighth  Ohio,  having  veteranized  and  re-enlisted.  He  served 
in  the  campaign  from  Ringgold  to  Atlanta,  and  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1863,  was  transferred  to  the  First  United  States  Engineers.  From 
that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  identified  with  the  build- 
ing of  forts,  barracks,  warehouses,  blockhouses,  etc.  He  received  his 
honorable  discharge  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  1865,  and  then 
returned  to  his  home,  having  made  a record  for  valiant  and  faithful 
service  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  After  his  return  to  Williams 
county  he  was  engaged  in  carpenter  work  for  one  year,  after  which 
lie  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  which  has  ever  since  engrossed 
his  attention.  His  farm  comprises  one  hundred  and  sixteen  acres, 
all  under  cultivation  and  improved  with  good  buildings  and  other 
modern  accessories,  and  this  place  is  doubly  valued  bv  him  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  old  homestead  place  which  was  secured  by  his  hon- 
ored father  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  In  politics  Mr.  Allman  is  a 
stalwart  Republican,  taking  a loyal  interest  in  local  affairs  and  in  the 
success  of  the  party  cause,  but  never  seeking  official  preferment, 
though  he  has  rendered  efficient  service  as  school  director.  He  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  in  a fra- 
ternal way  he  is  a valued  member  of  Hiram  Louden  Post,  No.  155, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  Montpelier.  November  ig.  1865, 
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Mr.  Allman  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lucinda  Simpson,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Charlotte  (Slutz)  Simpson,  of  Stark  county,  O., 
and  concerning  their  children  the  following  is  a brief  record:  Frank- 
lin, born  September  28,  1866,  married  Jane  Farley,  and  they  have 
three  children — Edith,  Ora  and  Alice;  Edgar,  born  January  12,  1869, 
died  October  16,  1876;  Charles  S.,  born  January  26,  1871,  is  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  the  operation  of  the  home  farm ; Elva,  born 
August  6,  1873,  is  the  wife  of  Elmer  Lytle,  of  Quincy,  Mich.,  and 
her  twin  sister,  Eva,  remains  at  the  parental  home ; and  Clara  J., 
born  November  12,  1876,  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Bowen,  of  Bridge- 
water  township,  their  children  being  Ethel  R.  and  Robert. 

ALVA  AMES,  trustee  of  Pulaski  township,  Williams  county,  O.,  is 
a native  of  Ohio,  having  been  born  in  Wayne  county,  September  19, 
1847.  His  parents  were  James  and  Mary  Ann  (Maxwell)  Ames, 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Coming  with  their  parents  to  Ohio,  they  were  married  in  Wayne 
county,  and  in  1853,  removed  to  Williams  county,  locating  on  a farm 
of  eighty  acres  in  Pulaski  township.  This  land,  secured  by  trading 
a like  number  of  acres  in  St.  Joseph  township,  was  all  woodland  at 
that  time.  Here  James  Ames  erected  a log  cabin,  cleared  the  land  and 
followed  farming  until  after  the  Civil  war.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  the  Republican  party,  holding  the  office  of  township  trustee 
for  some  years,  and  quite  successful  in  his  business  affairs.  In 

religious  matters  he  was  identified  with  the  Universalist  church.  To 
him  and  his  first  wife  were  born  five  children,  whose  names  follow : 
Harvey  D.,  who  served  in  the  Civil  war  as  a private  of  Company  D 
of  the  Thirty-eighth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  is  now  a resident 
of  Harvey,  Kas. ; Alva,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  James,  a resident 
of  Hicksville,  O. : Harmon  of  Butler,  Ind. ; and  Mary  Ann,  the  wife 
of  John  Skelton  of  Wells  county,  O.  His  second  wife,  Mrs.  Mary 
Ellen  Ames,  was  a widow  before  her  marriage  to  him,  and  to  this 
marriage  were  born  four  children.  They  are:  Otis  of  Fulton  county; 
Enos  P.,  also  of  Fulton,  county : Catharine,  the  wife  of  Huey  Thiel 
of  Williams  county,  and  Anna  Bell  of  Williams  county.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  made  his  home  with  his  children.  Alva 
Ames  grew  to  manhood  on  the  home  farm  and  received  but  a limited 
education,  as  he  had  to  work  hard  from  his  boyhood.  In  March. 
1865,  he  enlisted  in  Company  C of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
Fifth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry  and  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty-Fourth 
Army  Corps  under  General  Plancock,  being  promoted  to  corporal. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  the  December  following,  having 
spent  his  short  enlistment  principally  in  skirmish  duty.  After  receiving 
his  discharge  he  returned  home  and  resumed  his  work  on  the  home 
farm,  where  he  remained  until  twenty-two  years  old.  Farming  and 
clearing  land  and  saw  milling  have  taken  up  all  of  his  time.  In  politics 
he  has  always  figured  prominently  as  a Republican,  having  served  four 
years  each  as  councilman,  constable  and  township  trustee,  also  as  a 
school  director.  He  is  a member  of  Bryan  Post.  No.  149,  Grand  Army 
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of  the  Republic,  and  of*  the  Reformed  church.  In  1874  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  Buhler  of  Wayne  county,  who  died  in 
1881,  leaving  one  son,  Bert  W.,  now  sheriff  of  Williams  county.  His 
second  wife  was  Mrs.  Ellen  Supple,  the  widow  of  John  Supple,  and 
the  daughter  of  William  Miller  of  Defiance,  O.  To  this  union  there 
have  been  born  four  children.  Their  names  are,  Charles  R.  of  Bryan, 
Dora,  Irving  L.  and  Alva  Eston. 

BERT  W.  AMES,  a veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  war  and 
sheriff  of  Williams  county,  O.,  was  born  in  Jefferson  township  of 
that  county  on  August  30,  1878.  His  parents  were  Alva  and  Jennie 
(Buhler)  Ames,  a sketch  of  the  former  of  whom  appears  above.  At 
the  age  of  three  years  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  his  mother, 
which  fact  necessitated  his  making-  his  home  with  his  uncle,  James 
Ames.  When  his  father,  three  years  later,  married  a second  time  he 
returned  to  the  parental  roof,  where  he  grew  to  manhood,  receiving 
only  a limited  common  school  education.  On  April  26,  1898,  he  en- 
listed in  Company  E of  the  Sixth  Ohio  regiment,  and  served  until 
May  26,  1899,  spending  four  months  of  that  time  in  Cuba.  Follow- 
ing the  war  with  Spain,  he  served  as  First  Lieutenant  of  his  company 
until  his  election  to  public  office.  In  1901  he  became  deputy  sheriff, 
and  in  November,  two  years  later,  was  elected  sheriff,  a position  that 
lie  is  now  filling  with  great  credit  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Ames  is  actively  identified  with  Free  Masonry,  being  a Chapter 
Mason  and  also  a member  of  Defiance  Commandery  in  that  organ- 
ization. He  was  married  on  December  31.  1903,  his  choice  of  a part- 
ner on  life’s  journey  being  Miss  Sylvia  O.  Smeltz,  a native  of  Will- 
iams county  (where  she  was  born  March  9,  1881),  the  daughter  of 
Philip  and  Mary  (Ginther)  Smeltz.  At  the  November  election  of 
1905,  Mr.  Ames  was  re-elected  to  the  office  of  sheriff  by  over  1,000 
majority. 

SAMUEL  ANDRE  is  one  of  those  progressive  and  intelligent 
citizens  who  have  given  material  aid  to  the  development  and  advance- 
ment of  the  agricultural  interests  of  Williams  county,  and  he  is  the 
owner  of  a well  improved  farm  in  section  5,  Madison  township,  while 
he  stands  as  a representative  of  one  of  the  sterling  pioneer  families 
of  the  county.  Mr.  Andre  was  born  in  Jefferson  township,  this  county, 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1842,  and  is  a son  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Wagner)  Andre,  both  of  whom  were  born  and  reared  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  came  to  Williams  county  about  1834  and  settled  in 
Jefferson  township,  on  a tract  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
land  which  had  been  secured  from  the  government  by  George  Wagner, 
father  of  Mrs.  Andre  and  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio,  his  death 
having  occurred  near  Tiffin,  Seneca  county.  In  that  county  also 
occurred  the  death  of  Jacob  Andre,  Sr.,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  review.  Jacob  Andre,  Jr.,  reclaimed  a large  portion  of  his  land 
from  the  virgin  forest  and  became  one  of  the  prosperous  farmers  and 
honored  citizens  of  the  county,  having  finally  removed  to  Madison 
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township,  where  he  owned  a farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1895,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  His 
devoted  wife  passed  awav  in  1886,  both  having  been  consistent  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Brethren  church,  while  in  politics  he  was  first  a 
Whig  and  later  a Republican.  Nine  children  were  born  to  this  hon- 
ored pioneer  couple  and  all  are  living.  Samuel  Andre  had  no  lack  of 
vigorous  physical  discipline  during  his  youth,  as  he  early  began  to 
assist  in  the  reclamation  and  cultivation  of  the  home  farm,  while  his 
educational  advantages  were  those  afforded  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  locality  and  period.  In  1874  he  purchased  eighty  acres  of 
wiki  land  in  Madison  township  and  under  his  energetic  and  effective 
management  the  place  was  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation, 
while  he  subsequently  added  to  its  area  so  that  his  homestead  now 
comprises  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  most  arable  land,  while  the 
buildings  and  other  permanent  improvements  are  of  substantial  order. 
In  addition  to  diversified  agriculture  he  makes  a specialty  of  raising 
polled  Durham  cattle  and  Shropshire  sheep,  and  in  both  departments 
of  his  farm  enterprise  he  has  met  with  gratifying  success.  In  politics 
he  is  a stanch  Republican,  and  while  he  has  never  sought  office  lie 
has  shown  a lively  interest  in  all  that  has  touched  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  has  lent  his  aid  and  influence  in  support  of  measures 
and  enterprises  for  the  general  good.  In  1867  Mr.  Andre  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Mott,  who  was  born  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
being  a daughter  of  Hiram  and  Sarah  (Best)  Mott,  who  were  num- 
bered among  the  early  settlers  of  Madison  township,  Williams  county, 
where  both  died.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andre  have  three  children.  Clara 
Bell  is  the  wife  of  Stephen  Lambright,  of  Akron.  Ohio,  and  they  have 
two  children,  Jesse  and  Paul  Virgil.  Hattie  Ellen  is  the  wife  of 
Albert  Double,  of  Lewiston.  Mich.,  and  they  have  two  children,  Flossie 
and  Joseph  McKinley.  Thomas  L.,  who  remains  at  the  parental  home, 
met  with  an  injury  when  one  year  of  age  and  the  result  was  his  total 
blindness.  He  attended  the  International  Business  College  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  during  the  winter  of  1904-5.  and  is  a young  man  of 
superior  intellectuality. 

HIRAM  D.  AXSPAUGII,  a prosperous  farmer  and  stock  dealer  of 
Florence  township,  Williams  county,  O.,  was  born  in  that  township 
on  April  27,  1871.  He  is  the  grandson  of  James  and  Betsy  (Hiplc) 
Anspaugh,  both  natives  of  Stark  county,  O.,  where  the  former  was 
born  on  September  22,  1808.  James  Anspaugh  entered  one  hundred 
and  one  acres  of  land  in  Superior  township  in  1837,  and  three  years 
later  settled  on  and  cleared  it.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1884,  lie  made  his  home  with  his  son  Henry  on  a farm  one 
and  one-half  miles  west  of  Montpelier,  where  he  resided  until  1892. 
when  he  removed  with  his  son  to  a farm  two  and  one-half  miles 
northwest  of  Montpelier,  and  there  he  died,  October  2.  1898,  aged 
ninety  years  and  ten  days.  The  parents  of  Hiram  D.  Anspaugh.  arc 
Samuel  and  Martha  (Kollar)  Anspaugh.  the  latter  a daughter  of 
David  Kollar,  mention  of  whom  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
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Samuel  Anspaugh  was  born  in  Stark  county,  O.,  on  November  20, 
1836,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  Williams  county  in  1840.  Here 
he  grew  to  manhood  on  the  paternal  farm  and  received  a fair  common 
school  education.  He  owned  a farm  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres 
of  land,  on  which  he  followed  general  farming  and  stock  raising.  For 
the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  resided  in  Wilson,  Elsworth  county,  Kas. 
The  following  children  were  born  to  these  parents:  Amanda,  deceased; 
Debora,  Hiram  D.  and  Harvey  H.  Hiram  D.  was  reared  on  a farm 
and  educated  in  the  common  schools.  He  is  a farmer  and  stock 
raiser  by  occupation  and  owns  a.  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  Florence  township.  As  a Republican  he  is  now  serving  on 
the  Central  committee  of  Williams  county.  In  1892  he  chose  as  his 
life  partner  Miss  Lizzie  Bell  Shafer,  the  daughter  of  Franklin  Shafer, 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  work.  Six  children  have  been  born  to 
these  parents,  as  follows:  Harvey,  deceased;  Donald,  Marion,  Sidney, 
Martha  and  Kenneth. 

DANIEL  B.  ATHY. — In  the  series  of  sketches  appearing  in  this 
work  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  many  of  the  representative  citizens 
of  the  county  have  here  made  their  home  from  the  time  of  birth,  while 
a very  appreciable  percentage  of  the  leading  farmers  are  native  born. 
Of  this  number  is  Mr.  Athy,  who  is  a progressive  agriculturist  and 
popular  citizen  of  Pulaski  township,  where  he  has  a fine  landed  estate. 
He  was  born  in  Pulaski  township,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1846,  and  is 
a son  of  Elijah  and  Mary  (Mercer)  Athy.  Elijah  Athy  was  born 
near  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1802.  and  was  a son  of  Basil  Athy,  who  was 
born  in  Maryland,  in  1773,  and  who  was  among  the  first  to  locate  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  but  so  menacing  were 
the  Indians  and  so  constant  the  warfare  with  them  that  he  removed 
to  West  Virginia,  settling  near  the  Maryland  line,  not  far  distant  from 
Hagerstown,  in  the  latter  state.  Elijah  was  an  infant  when  his  father 
returned  to  Maryland  and  there  he  \vas  reared  to  maturity,  securing 
as  good  educational  advantages  as  was  offered  in  that  day,  later  learn- 
ing the  carpenter  trade,  as  well  as  that  of  millwright.  In  1830  he 
removed  to  Richland  county,  Ohio,  where  he  secured  eighty  acres  of, 
government  land,  the  tract  being  the  last  to  be  thus  taken  from  the 
government  in  that  county.  He  reclaimed  this  farm  from  the  forest 
wilds,  and  finally  deeded  it  to  his  father,  who  there  passed  the  closing 
years  of  his  life.  Tn  1840  Elijah  Athy  married  Miss  Mary  Mercer,  who 
was  born  in  Crawford  county,  O.,  being  a daughter  of  Adam  Mercer, 
the  maiden  name  of  whose  wife  was  Whitstone,  A short  time  after 
his  marriage  Elijah  Athy  came  to  Williams  county  and  secured  land 
in  Pulaski  township,  where  lie  developed  a good  farm  and  became 
one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  county.  He  died  December  3, 
1883,  and  his  cherished  wife,  who  was  born  in  1822.  died  September 
8,  1900.  having  been  a devoted  member  of  the  religious  lx>dy  known 
as  the  Church  of  God.  He  was  a stalwart  Democrat  in  his  political 
proclivities.  Tliev  became  the  parents  of  nine  children,  concerning 
whom  the  following  brief  record  is  given : Catherine  became  the  wife 
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of  Archibald  Gusler  and  died  in  Center  township ; Emily  Ann  is  the 
wife  of  Amos  McCafferty,  of  Pulaski  township;  Daniel  B.  is  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  review ; Margaret  is  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Bumpus,  of  Pulaski  township ; George  W.  and  Archibald  B,  are 
farmers  of  Pulaski  township;  Delilah  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Jones,  of 
Center  township;  Alfred  died  at  the  age  of  twelve  years;  and  Viola 
is  the  wife  of  Frederick  Rath,  of  Springfield  township.  Reared  to 
the  strenuous  discipline  of  the  home  farm.  Daniel  B.  Athy  early 
became  familiar  with  the  various  details  of  work  involved  in  the  care 
and  improvement  of  an  agricultural  estate,  while  his  educational  ad- 
vantages were  such  as  were  to  be  had  in  the  local  schools,  which  he 
attended  during  the  winter  months.  He  remained  on  the  farm  until 
the  death  of  his  father  and  has  lived  in  his  native  township  from  the 
time  of  his  birth,  save  for  a period  of  about  two  years,  during  which 
he  was  engaged  in  railway  construction  work,  being  in  Toledo  a por- 
tion of  this  time,  but  still  claimed  his  home  in  Pulaski-  township.  He 
now  owns  and  occupies  the  old  homestead,  which  comprises  one 
hundred  acres,  all  under  cultivation  except  five  acres.  He  devotes 
his  attention  to  diversified  agriculture  and  to  the  raising  of  a superior 
grade  of  live  stock,  including  Norman  horses  and  Poland-China  swine. 
May  15,  1870,  Mr.  Athy  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann 
Hudkins,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Ann  (McKelvey)  Hud- 
kins,  who  came  to  Williams  county  from  Westmoreland  county,  Pa., 
in  1848,  the  father  being  a cooper  by  vocation.  Mrs.  Athy  was  born 
in  Center  township  on  January  29,  1849,  and  has  spent  her  entire  life 
within  six  miles  of  her  present  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athy  became  the 
parents  of  three  children,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Silas  Stanley,  died  at 
the  age  of  three  years.  Mervin  E.,  born  February  27,  1872',  is 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  work  and  management  of  the  home 
farm.  He  married  Miss  Caroline  Braun,  of  Springfield  township,  and 
they  have  one  son.  Lawrence  F..  born  June  1.  1898.  Rosetta  M.,  born 
December  28.  1874.  likewise  remains  at  the  parental  home,  both 
children  having  been  afforded  good  educational  advantages.  Mr.  Athv 
is  a stanch  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  partv,  and 
in  a fraternal  way  is  identified  with  the  Grange. 

JOHN  BAILEY,  a prosperous  farmer  and  highly  respected  citizen 
of  Bridgewater  township,  Williams  county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Rich- 
land county,  O..  December  13.  1831.  He  is  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Rebecca  (Ford)  Bailey,  who  removed  from  Ohio  to  Louisburg,  Kas., 
and  there  ended  their  days.  In  politics  Joseph  Bailey  was  first  a 
Whig  and  then  a Republican.  To  Joseph  Bailey  and  wife  were  born 
seven  children,  five  daughters  and  two  sons.  John  Bailey  was  reared 
on  a farm  and  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Ashland  county.  O., 
and  Gratiot  county.  Mich.  During  the  Civil  war  he  came  to  Bridge- 
water  township.  Williams  county,  O.,  and  located  on  a tract  of  eighty 
acres  of  land  which  he  cleared  and  improved.  In  addition  to  this  land 
he  owns  eight v acres  in  Florence  township.  In  political  matters  he 
is  actively  identified  with  the  Republican  party  and  has  held  various 
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township  and  county  offices,  among  them  being  that  of  county  treas- 
urer for  two  terms.  In  1854  he  was  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
with  Miss  Hannah  Parker,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  S.  Parker,  a soldier 
of  the  war  of  1812,  who  spent  his  last  days  in  Ashland  county,  O. 
His  first  wife  having  died  in  1864,  John  Bailey  married  Miss  Nancy 
Phinney  of  Hillsdale  county  Mich.,  who  died  on  November  8,  1904. 
To  Mr.  Bailey’s  first  marriage  there  were  born  the  following  child- 
ren: Nathaniel  P.,  Joseph  S.,  Eva  and  Louie,  all  of  whom  have  grown 
to  maturity  and  are  married.  Mr.  Bailey  is  living  quietly  on  the 
homestead,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  of  a rural  home. 

ELMIR  O.  BALDWIN,  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Montpelier 
Foundry  and  Furnace  company,  was  born  in  Hillsdale  county,  Mich., 
on  January  17.  1876.  He  is  the  son  of  A.  H.  Baldwin,  at  present  hold- 
ing the  responsible  position  of  treasurer  of  the  same  company  with 
which  the  son  is  connected.  E.  O.  Baldwin,  after  graduating  from  the 
Montpelier,  O.,  high  school,  took  a business  course  in  the  Detroit, 
Mich.,  commercial  school,  then  fitting  himself  for  life’s  active  duties. 
His  first  independent  work  was  done  in  the  employ  of  the  Michigan 
Penninsula  Car  company  of  Detroit.  After  serving  this  company 
faithfully  and  satisfactorily  for  some  time,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  tie  inspector  of  the  Wabash  railway  system,  which  position 
he  held  for  eight  years.  While  looking  after  the  interests  of  this 
company  his  duties  carried  him  through  the  states  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  etc.  The  company  with  which 
Mr.  Baldwin  became  identified  on  February  8,  1904,  and  of  which  he 
is  now  secretary,  is  by  far  the  most  important  manufacturing  enter- 
prise in  Montpelier.  The  fact  that  the  plant  occupies  fully  fourteen 
thousand  feet  of  floor  space  and  employs  the  year  round  at  least  twenty 
skilled  mechanics,  is  ample  proof  of  its  magnitude  and  importance. 
Lewis  Wingert,  the  founder  of  the  business,  sold  out  to  a corporation 
officered  by  G.  L.  Laser,  as  president,  J.  W.  Lamberson,  as  vice- 
president,  H.  W.  W’ingert,  as  manager,  J.  P.  Arnold  and  A.  C.  Hause, 
as  secretaries,  and  O.  M.  Burns  as  treasurer.  Upon  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  company,  the  office  of  general  manager  and  that  of  one 
of  the  secretaries  was  abolished.  The  present  officers  are  as  follows : 
A.  C.  Hause,  president;  J.  W.  Lamberson,  vice-president;  E.  O. 
Baldwin,  secretary,  and  A.  H.  Baldwin,  treasurer.  The  work  of  the 
concern  is  to  manufacture  hot  air  furnaces  and  to  do  all  kinds  of 
gray  iron  and  brass  casting.  Among  the  products  manufactured  the 
leaders  are  the  ‘‘Improved  Rex,”  the  “Winter  King,”  and  the  “Home 
Comfort”  furnaces.  In  the  work  of  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Montpelier 
Mr.  Baldwin  takes  a deep  interest.  In  June,  1901,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Jessie  C.  Walters,  a native  of  Fremont,  O.,  and  the  daughter  of 
A.  J.  Walters,  for  many  years  a well-known  business  man  of  Mont- 
pelier, and  now  a prominent  resident  of  Adrian,  Mich.  To  Mr.  Bald- 
win and  wife  there  have  been  born  two  children,  Alice  and  Elmir  O., 
Jr.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  a Republican  in  politics  and  takes  an  active  interest 
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in  his  party’s  councils.  He  is  at  present  a member  of  theRepublican 
county  central  committee. 

GEORGE  ELANDER  BARGER,  a representative  farmer  of  Wil- 
liams county  and  a scion  of  one  of  its  pioneer  families,  has  a most 
attractive  rural  home,  located  contiguous  to  the  village  of  Pioneer  on 
the  south,  in  Madison  township.  He  was  born  in  Jefferson  township, 
this  county,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1841,  and  is  a son  of  William  and 
Almira  (Whitney)  Barger,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Trum- 
bull county,  O..  March  4,  1813,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  St. 
Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1810.  George  Barger,  father  of 
William,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  November  13,  1773,  and  his  wife, 
Julia  Ann,  ncc  Youngs,  was  born  in  that  state,  May  20,  1774.  In  1816 
they  removed  from  the  old  Keystone  state  to  Trumbull  county,  Ohio, 
whence  they  removed  at  a later  period  to  Portage  county,  while  in 
1846  they  came  to  Williams  county,  where  they  passed  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  William  Barger  was  reared  and  educated  at  Ravenna, 
Portage  county,  Ohio,  having  been  three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  parents’  removal  to  that  locality,  where  he  was  married  in  1834. 
In  1838  he  came  to  Williams  county  and  located  on  a tract  of  eighty 
place  and  there  making  his  home  until  February,  1861,  when  he  came 
to  Madison  township,  where  he  purchased  eighty  acres,  most  of  which 
lie  reclaimed  from  the  forest.  On  this  homestead  his  death  occurred, 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1873.  He  was  a Democrat  in  politics  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Civil  war,  after  which  he  was  a stanch  Republican.  In 
Ravenna,  Portage  county,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1834,  William 
Barger  maried  Miss  Almira  Whitney,  a daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Irene  (Place)  Whitney,  the  former  a native  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
latter  of  Vermont.  They  removed  from  New  York  state  to  Portage 
county,  Ohio,  in  1831,  being  pioneers  of  that  county.  William  Barger 
and  wife  became  the  parents  of  six  children,  Thomas  J.,  a resident  of 
Toledo,  Ohio:  Josephus  W.,  deceased;  Irene,  wife  of  Harvey  Judd; 
Martha  S.,  wife  of  Thomas  Mercer;  Ann  Maria,  deceased;  and 
George  E.,  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  loved  and  devoted  mother, 
who  was  a noble  Christian  woman,  died  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1903,  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-two  years.  George  E.  Barger 
secured. a common  school  education  in  the  pioneer  schools  of  Jefferson 
township,  and  was  reared  to  the  discipline  of  the  farm.  In  1862  he 
went  to  the  present  state  of  Oregon,  where  he  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock-growing,  there  continuing  to  reside  until  August,  1899, 
when  he  returned  to  his  native  county,  soon  afterward  buying  a farm 
across  the  line  in  Hillsdale  county,  Mich.  This  property  he  sold  in 
1901  and  thereupon  purchased  his  present  fine  farm  of  forty  acres,  just 
south  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Pioneer,  Madison  town- 
ship. where  he  is  giving  a general  supervision  to  his  agricultural  and 
stock-growing  interests,  finding  it  most  agreeable  to  be  amid  the 
scenes  and  among  the  friends  of  his  youth.  I11  politics  he  renders 
allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  September  15,  1889.  was 
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solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Barger  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Miller,  who 
was  bom  in  Wayne  county,  O.,  being  a daughter  of  Peter  and  Cath- 
erine (Shelhammer)  Miller,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania  and  both 
of  whom  died  in  Wayne  county,  Ohio.  Mr.  Barger  is  a member  of 
the  Masonic  order,  Pioneer  Lodge  No.  441. 

SAMUEL  S.  BARGER,  a representative  farmer  and  citizen  of 
[Madison  township,  was  born  on  his  present  homestead  farm,  on  the 
27th  of  May,  1853,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  Martha  (Davis)  Barger, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  September  4,  1802  and  the  latter  March 
9.  1811.  Both  had  been  previously  married.  The  maiden  name  of 
the  first  wife  of  John  Barger  was  Barbara  Ann  Lambright*  and  she 
bore  him  eight  children,  of  whom  three  are  living.  Martha  Davis 
first  married  Jesse  Best,  and  of  their  four  children  one  is  living. 
George  Barger,  father  of  John  and  founder  of  the  family  in  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  November  13.  1773,  and  in  that  state  also  was 
born  his  wife,  Julia  Ann  (Youngs)  Barger,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1774. 
In  1816  they  removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Trumbull  county,  Ohio, 
and  a few  years  later  took  up  their  residence  near  Ravenna,  Portage 
county,  whence  they  came,  in  1846,  to  Williams  county,  where  both 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  John  Barger  had  come  to  this 
county  in  1838,  and  he  first  located  in  Jefferson  township,  where  he 
cleared  a farm,  which  he  later  sold.  He  then  bought  eighty  acres  of 
wild  land  in  Madison  township,  and  selling  this  property,  he  bought 
eighty  acres  of  wild  land  on  the  Bryan  pike;  later  selling  it  he  then 
purchased  the  farm  on  which  Samuel  S.  Barger  now  resides.  Here 
lie  died  on  the  7th  of  May,  1874,  and  his  wife  died  January  1,  1888. 
They  had  three  children,  of  whom  two  are  living,  Samuel  S.  and 
Abigail,  the  latter  being  the  wife  of  John  Tingley  and  resides  in 
Montcalm  county,  Mich.  John  Barger  was  originally  a Whig  in  poli- 
tics, but  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  at  the  time  of  its 
organization.  His  second  wife  was  a devoted  member  of  the  Free 
Methodist  church.  Samuel  S.  Barger  grew  to  manhood  on  his  pres- 
ent farm,  where  he  has  always  made  his  home,  while  his  early  educa- 
tional training  was  secured  in  the  Deer  Lick  schoolhouse.  He  has 
added  thirty-nine  acres  to  the  estate  since  the  death  of  his  father,  so 
that  his  farm  now  comprises  seventy-nine  ecres,  while  it  is  one  of  the 
model  places  of  the  county,  having  good  improvements  and  being 
maintained  under  a high  state  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Barger  also  makes 
a specialty  of  the  breeding  of  Morgan  horses,  fine  specimens  of  which 
are  to  be  found  on  his  farm  at  all  times.  He  is  an  uncompromising 
Republican  and  has  served  as  supervisor,  besides  holding  other  minor 
offices  of  local  trust.  May  20,  1875.  Mr.  Barger  was  married  to  Miss 
Minerva  Jane  Parsons,  who  was  born  in  Pickaway  county,  Ohio, 
May  31.  1853,  being  a daughter  of  Newton  and  Ellen  Parsons,  who 
removed  to  Henry  county,  Ohio,  in  i860,  the  latter  there  dying  in 
1864.  In  1870  Mr.  Parsons  came  to  Williams  county,  where  his  death 
occurred  in  1900.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barger  became  the  parents  of  two 
children:  Elmer  A.,  born  February  21,  1877,  died  June  5,  1893;  and 
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Arthur  L.,  born  May  4,  1886,  is  associated  with  his  father  in  the  work 
and  management  of  the  home  farm.  Mrs.  Barger,  who  was  a devoted 
wife  and  mother  and  loyal  friend,  was  summoned  to  the  life  eternal 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1902,  having  been  a consistent  member  of  the 
United  Brethren  church. 

LUCIUS  W.  BASH,  a successful  farmer  of  near  Edgerton.  Will- 
iams county,  O.,  was  born  in  that  county  January  13.  1853.  He  is  the 
son  of  Jacob  and  Sabrina  (Doty)  Bash,  both  natives  of  Ohio.  His 
grandparents  were  Jacob  and  Catherine  (Whetstone)  Bash,  the  former 
a native  of  Germany  and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  Jacob  Bash  and  two 
brothers  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Baltimore,  Md..  remov- 
ing from  there  first  to  Pennsylvania  and  afterwards  to  Wood  county, 
O.,  where  he  died.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Whetstone,  a 
large  land  owner  of  Crawford  county.  Jacob  Bash,  the  father  of 
Lucius  W.  Bash,  was  a native  of  Crawford  or  Richland  county  (as 
the  county  boundries  were  changed  about  that  time  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which)  and  removed  from  there  to  Williams  county  in  1844, 
locating  first  in  Florence  township,  then  in  Springfield  township  and 
finally  in  Center  township,  where  he  died  in  1875,  aged  about  sixty- 
six  years.  In  addition  to  clearing  the  farm  which  he  owned  in  Center 
township  he  cleared  one  in  Springfield  township  and  a tract  of  land 
in  Florence  township.  In  politics  he  was  first  a Whig,  then  a Free 
Soiler  and  lastly  a Republican,  joining  that  party  at  its  birth.  His 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Lyman  Doty  and  wife,  who  prior  to  her 
marriage  was  Mrs.  Maria  Briggs,  both  natives  of  New  York.  They 
removed  to  Crawford  county  in  an  early  day,  soon  after  their  marriage, 
coming  finally  to  Williams  county.  He  died  in  Clarksville,  Milford 
township,  Defiance  county,  in  1859,  a,1(l  his  w^e  in  Farmer  township 
of  that  county  May  15,  1895,  aged  ninety-four  and  one-half  years. 
Jacob  Bash  and  wife  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom 
seven  are  still  living.  Those  living  are : Maria,  the  wife  of  Benjamin 
Snyder  of  Fdgerton ; John  W.  of  Farmer  township.  Defiance  county; 
Lucius  W. ; Clarissa,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Wines,  a farmer  of  Center 
township;  Jennie,  now  Airs.  Frank  Severence  of  Farmer  township; 
Ira  E..  born  in  Williams  county,  July  8.  1862.  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  a Republican  in  politics,  the  owner  of  a farm  in  Whitley 
county,  Ind.,  where  he  married  Miss  Martha  Pence,  and  is  now 
living  on  the  old  homestead  in  Center  township ; Sylvia,  the  wife  of 
Charles  LTran  of  Logansport.  Ind.  Lucius  W.  Bash  was  reared  on  a 
farm  and  educated  in  the  common  schools.  He  owns  the  old  home- 
stead of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  and  follows  general  farming. 
In  politics  he  is  identified  with  the  Republican  party. 

FRED.  A.  BAUER,  a prominent  and  successful  farmer  of  North- 
west township,  Williams  countv,  Ohio,  is  of  German  descent,  both  of 
his  parents  having  been  born  in  Germany.  He  is  the  son  of  Henry  and 
Catherine  (Heiser)  Bauer.  Henry  Bauer  was  seventeen  yars  old 
when  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  After  landing  at  New  York 
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City  lie  came  directly  to  Ohio,  locating  finally  in  Crawford  county, 
where  he  was  married.  In  1864  he  removed  to  Williams  county, 
locating  on  a farm  of  seventy  acres  in  Northwest  township.  To  his 
original  purchase  he  afterwards  added  one  hundred  acres,  making 
a total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres.  As  this  land  was  largely 
covered  with  heavy  timber,  it  required  a vast  amount  of  work  to 
clear  it.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  on  March  22.  1891,  he  had  brought 
the  land  to  a high  state  of  cultivation,  having  equipped  it  with  sub- 
stantial buildings.  His  widow  survives  him  and  still  resides  on  the 
homestead.  Of  the  nine  children  that  were  born  to  these  parents 
eight  are  yet  living.  Fred.  A.  Bauer  was  born  in  Crawford  county, 
O.,  on  October  19.  1863.  He  grew  to  manhood  on  the  farm  and 
received  such  an  education  as  the  common  schools  of  his  home  county 
afforded.  As  a farmer  he  has  met  with  unusual  success,  and  today 
he  is  the  owner  of  a well  improved  farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  acres.  T11  politics  he  is  identified  with  the  Democratic  party. 
In  1888  he  was  wedded  to  Miss  Jennette  Waterston  of  Williams 
county,  daughter  of  Simon  Waterston.  whose  sketch  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  work.  Three  children  have  been  born  to  these  parents.  They 
are:  Ralph,  Seely,  and  Ruth. 

THOMAS  J.  BAUM,  who  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance business,  and  is  also  an  incument  of  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace  in  Montpelier,  is  a representative  of  one  of  the  worthy  and 
well  known  pioneer  families  of  Williams  county.  He  was  born  in 
Florence  township,  this  county,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1853.  and 
is  a scion  of  sturdy  German  stock,  the  original  ancestor  in  the  new 
world  having  come  hither  in  an  early  day,  while  from  Pennsylvania 
came  the  founders  of  the  Ohio  branch  of  the  family.  John  and  Sus- 
anna (Gibbons)  Baum,  parents  of  Thomas  J.,  were  born  in  Summit 
county.  Ohio.  The  former  was  born  November  3.  1822,  and  the 
latter  was  born  March  29.  1833.  They  were  married  August  29. 
1852.  John  Baum  came  to  Williams  county  in  1851,  purchasing  a 
tract  of  land  in  Florence  township  and  reclaiming  the  same  to  culti- 
vation, becoming  one  of  the  prosperous  farmers  and  highly  esteemed 
citizens  of  that  section.  He  continued  to  reside  on  his  farm  until  there 
came  the  call  of  higher  duty,  the  integrity  of  the  Union  being  menaced 
by  armed  rebellion.  He  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  he  continued  in  service  until 
1865,  when  he  came  home  on  invalid  furlough,  his  death  occur- 
ring November  16.  1865.  His  widow  now  resides  with  her  only 
daughter,  Martha  E..  widow  of  James  Miller,  in  Stillwater,  Okla.  Of 
the  six  children  Thomas  J.  was  the  first  born,  and  four  of  the  num- 
ber are  living,  two  who  were  twins  having  died  in  infancy.  John 
Baum  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Republican  party  at  the  time  of  its 
organization,  and  his  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  of  which  his  widow  also  is  a devoted  member.  Thomas 
J.  Baum  was  reared  on  the  home  farm,  in  Florence  township,  and 
received  his  carlv  education  in  the  common  schools  of  the  locality. 
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After  leaving  school  he  was  identified  with  agricultural  pursuits  for 
several  years,  after  which  he  passed  four  years  as  salesman  in  a gen- 
eral store  in  Blakcslcc,  this  county.  For  the  ensuing  five  years  lie 
was  associated  with  the  A.  B.  Ninkey  Lumber  Company,  of  Blakcslce, 
O.,  and  then  for  ten  years  he  was  with  W.  S.  Boon*  in  the  lumber 
business  at  Montpelier,  O.  He  was  then  elected  to  the  office  of  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  of  which  he  has  since  remained  incumbent,  his  pres- 
ent term  expiring  in  1908.  He  is  also  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and 
fire  insurance  business,  in  which  he  is  meeting  with  success.  He  is  a 
stanch  adherent  of  the  Rcpublcan  party,  and  is  serving  his  second 
term  as  a member  of  the  county  central  -committee,  representing  the 
west  precinct  of  Montpelier.  lie  and  his  wife  are  valued  and  zeal- 
ous members  of  the  local  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which- he  is 
a steward  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  is  affiliated  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  has  passed  -the  various  official  chairs  in 
the  local  lodge.  February  3.  1876,  Mr.  Baum  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Henrietta  Hammell,  who  was  born  In  St.  Joseph  township, 
Williams  county,  O.,  September  2,  1854,  and  a daughter  of  Russell 
and  Henrietta  (Van  Wormcr)  Hammell,  the  former  a representative 
farmer  of  St.  Joseph  township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baum  have  two  chil- 
dren : Otis  A.,  who  is  engaged  in  the  barbering  business  in  Mont- 
pelier, was  married  to  Miss  Grace  Welch,  October  28,  1903,  and 
Mabel,  who  remains  at  the  parental  home.  Russell  Hammell  was  born 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  November  22,  1817.  Mrs.  Hammell  was 
born  on  March  25,  1829.  They  were  married  August  25,  1853.  Mr. 
Hammell  died  February  1,  1903,  at  Fremont,  Jnd. 

FREDERICK  E.  BEACH,  surviving  partner  of  the  firm  of  Beach 
& Son,  dealers  on  furniture  and  undertaking,  of  Montpelier,  Williams 
county,  O.,  was  horn  in  West  Unity  on  November  27,  1876.  He  is 
the  son  of  David  and  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Beach,  the  former  a native 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  David  Beach  was  born  in 
1844  and  when  eighteen  years  old  removed  to  Ohio,  locating  in  West 
Unity,  Williams  county,  where  lie  learned  and  for  some  time  followed 
the  carpenter’s  trade.  After  working  for  another  party  for  some 
years  in  a wagon  shop,  he  erected  a shop  of  his  own  in  the  same  town 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and  buggies,  his  efforts  being 
crowned  with  marked  success.  In  1887  he  and  Adam  Smith,  his 
brother-in-law,  embarked  in  the  undertaking  business  in  West  Unity, 
and  conducted  that  line  of  work  very  successfully  for  a period  of 
twelve  years,  when  Mr.  Beach  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  firm. 
January  16,  1899,  he  and  his  son,  F.  E.  Beach,  purchased  the  furni- 
ture and  undertaking  business  of  N.  G.  Lash  in  Montpelier  and  at 
once  took  charge  of  same  under  the  firm  name  of  Beach  & Son, 
launching  the  business  that  has  ever  since  been  so  successfully  con- 
ducted. He  was  a Republican  in  politics  and  served  on  the  West 
Unity  council  and  school  board.  Mr.  Beach  was  a Mason  and  with 
his  wife  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  having 
at  all  times  manifested  a lively  interest  in  all  branches  of  church  work, 
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especially  in  the  Sunday  school,  of  which  he  was  treasurer  for  many 
years.  As  a helpmate  in  life's  journey  lie  chose  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith, 
of  West  Unity,  the  daughter  of  Adam  and  Catherine  (Drum)  Smith, 
prominent  and  highly  respected  citizens  of  Williams  county.  He  died 
in  1900.  Of  the  eleven  children  born  to  these  parents  six  are  yet 
living.  Those  living  are:  Frederick  E. ; Carl,  who  is  married  and 

the  father  of  twin  children ; Herman,  Marv,  Lizzie  and  Marcus,  all 
residents  of  West  Unity  except  the  eldest.  Frederick  E.  Beach  grew 
to  manhood  at  his  parental  home  in  West  Unity  and  graduated  from 
its  public  schools  in  1894.  While  going  to  school  he  spent  his  vaca- 
tions and  the  time  after  school  hours  in  the  furniture  and  undertak- 
ing establishment  of  his  father.  The  first  two  years  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  school  lie  spent  in  the  employ  of  Adam  Smith,  engaged  in 
the  same  line  of  work  in  West  Unity,  where  he  remained  in  business 
until  he  located  in  Montpelier.  Mr.  Beach  is  a Mason,  an  Odd  Fel- 
low, a Knight  of  Pythias,  and  with  his  wife  a member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church.  His  choice  for  a partner  in  life’s  journey  was 
Miss  Lizzie  B.  Hager,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Lydia  Hager,  of 
West  Unity.  To  these  parents  there  have  been  born  the  following 
children : Evclin,  Cannon,  Audrey  and  David. 

REMUS  O.  BEACH,  a successful  farmer  and  stock  breeder  of 
Northwest  township,  was  born  in  Big  Lick  township,  Hancock  county, 
C).,  on  August  7,  1856.  He  is  the  son  of  Rial  and  Lucinda  (Smith) 
Beach,  the  former  a native  of  New  York  State  and  the  latter  of 
Pennsylvania.  Rial  Beach  came  to  Northwest  township,  Williams 
county,  O.,  on  March  23,  1869,  and  settled  on  a farm  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres.  In  1883  he  removed  to  Steuben  county,  Ind.,  where 
he  located  on  a farm  and  ended  his  days.  For  many  years  he  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  teaching,  and  taught  the  first  school  in  Plar- 
ris  Corners,  Steuben  county.  In  public  affairs  he  always  took  a deep 
interest,  and  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  in  Hancock  county  and  as 
school  director  and  clerk  in  Northwest  township.  I11  politics  he  was 
an  ardent  Democrat.  He  died  on  May  11,  1886,  and  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  who  is  seventy-one  years  old  and  a devout  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  To  their  marriage  there  were  born  ten 
children,  six  of  whom  are  still  living.  John  Smith,  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  our  subject  and  the  father  of  Mrs.  Beach,  was  a native 
of  Germany,  who  ended  his  days  in  East  Gilbert,  Branch  county, 
Mich.,  dying  in  1876.  Remus  O.  Beach  was  reared  on  a farm  and 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Steuben  and  Williams  counties. 
While  engaged  for  a number  of  years  as  mill-man  and  thresher,  his 
principal  occupation  has  always  been  farming  and  stock  raising.  In 
the  breeding  of  Norman  horses  he  has  met  will!  remarkable  success. 
In  political  affairs  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party.  He  is 
an  active  member  of  Camden  Lodge,  No.  312.  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows.  On  December  28,  1879,  he  was  wedded  to  Miss  Re- 
becca T.  Haughcy.  a daughter  of  Robert  K.  1 laughcy,  mention  of 
whom  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  work.  To  this  union  there  has  been 
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born  the  following  children:  Orrilla  Pearl,  born  January  23,  1881: 

Robert  Eugene,  born  June  10,  1882;  Curtis  Dale,  born  November  16, 
1883;  William  Rodney,  born  June  9,  1885:  Ada  Aleto,  born  March 
28,  1888;  Remus  Levcrne,  horn  February  27,  1891:  Glenn/deceased, 
born  June  13,  1892;  Clytice  May,  born  October  29.  1893.  anc^  twins 
that  died  in  infancy. 

LORIN  A.  BEARD.  M.  D.,  a prominent  physician  of  Pioneer,  O.. 
was  born  in  Superior  township,  W illiams  county,  on  October  20,  1861. 
He  is  the  son  of  John  L.  and  Emily  (Kollar)  Beard,  the  former  born 
in  Seneca  county,  O.,  in  1831.  John  L.  Beard  was  educated  at  Re- 
public Heidclburg  College  of  Seneca  county,  and  has  served  as  a 
teacher  and  surveyor,  following  the  latter  avocation  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  in  the  West.  He  came  to  Williams  county  when  a 
young  man  and  has  resided  here  ever  since.  For  a short  time  he 
taught  school  in  Shulsburg,  Wis.  During  the  Civil  war  he  served  as 
a private  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  being  honor- 
ably discharged  at  its  close.  At  present  he  is  living  in  Montpelier, 
retired  from  active  business.  He  is  a Republican,  a member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  children,  Lorin  A.  and  Edgar,  who  died 
in  infancy.  The  maiden  name  of  his  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Platt, 
the  daughter  of  John  Platt,  a pioneer  in  Williams  county.  Of  the 
five  children  born  to  this  union  three  are  yet  living.  Dr.  Lorin  A. 
Beard  was  reared  on  a farm  and  worked  for  three  years  as  a farm 
hand.  After  teaching  five  years  he  attended  Rush  Medical  College  one 
year  and  graduated  from  the  Michigan  College  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery at  Detroit  on  March  14,  1890.  On  May  1st  of  the  same  year 
he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Pioneer.  His  success  has  been 
phenomenal,  and  is  due  to  his  own  thrift  and  determination.  Begin- 
ning with  comparatively  nothing,  he  educated  himself  and  now  owns 
a fine  farm  of  eighty  acres  in  Madison  township  and  a comfortable 
home  in  Pioneer.  As  a stockholder  in  the  Pioneer  Telephone  Com- 
pany he  takes  a very  active  part  in  that  enterprise.  The  Doctor  is  a 
member  of  the  Williams  County  Medical  Association,  the  Tri-State 
Medical  Society,  a charter  member  of  Superior  Lodge,  No.  269, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  Joy  Lodge,  No.  441,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons.  In  politics  lie  is  actively  identified  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  has  served  as  county  coroner.  On  April  20.  1890,  he  was 
wedded  to  Miss  Grace  Hogue,  a daughter  of  Levi  and  Alatha 
(Yoder)  Hogue,  of  Williams  county.  The  following  children  have 
been  born  to  this  union : Rex  W.,  Alatha  R.,  Lewis  L.  and  Paul  S. 

EMERY  A.  BECHTOL,  M.  D.,  a highly  successful  physician  of 
Bridgewater  township,  is  a native  of  the  same  township,  in  Williams 
county,  having  been  born  on  July  18,  1869.  ITis  grandparents,  Adam 
and  Mary  (Starr)  Bechtol,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  removed 
to  Stark  county,  O.,  in  an  early  day,  and  in  1837  located  on  a farm 
of  two  hundred  and  fortv  acres  in  Williams  countv.  As  this  land 
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was  heavily  wooded,  it  required  a vast  amount  of  labor  to  clear  and 
prepare  it  for  cultivation.  For  some  years  in  early  life  he  followed 
the  trade  of  moulder,  but  later  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  farm- 
ing, in  which  occupation  he  was  very  successful.  He  was  a Repub- 
lican in  politics,  having  held  the  office  of  township  assessor,  and  with 
his  wife  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  the 
church  services  being  held  at  his  residence.  Of  the  eight  children 
born  to  him  and  wife  five  are  still  living.  John  K.  Bechtol,  the 
father  of  Emery  A.,  was  born  in  Stark  county,  O.,  on  July  3,  1838. 
He  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  and  received  such  an  education  as 
the  common  schools  of  his  day  afforded.  In  1865  he  bought  the  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  in  Bridgewater  township  that  he 
now  owns,  and  three  years  later  settled  on  it.  In  politics  he  is  actively 
identified  with  the  Republican  party,  and  for  eleven  years  has  served 
as  school  director.  He  and  wife  are  devout  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church.  John  K.  Bechtol  was  first  married  in  1862 
to  Miss  Rebecca  Ann  Wisman,  of  Williams  county.  Two  children 
were  born  to  this  union,  named  Adam  E.  and  John  M.  His  wife 
died  in  1865,  and  three  years  later  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Wisman, 
a cousin  of  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  They  are: 
Emery  A. ; Eli  C.,  a physician  of  White,  Hillsdale  county,  Mich. ; 
Clarence  E.,  a druggist  of  North  Manchester,  Ind. ; and  Freeman,  a 
farmer  residing  on  the  homestead.  The  second  wife  of  John  K. 
Bechtol  having  died  in  March,  1901,  he  married  a third  time  on  De- 
cember 25.  1903,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being  Miss  Frances  Brown. 
Having  been  drafted  into  the  United  States  army  in  1864  he  served 
as  a private  in  Company  H,  of  the  Forty-seventh  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  McAllister.  Dr.  Emery  A.  Bechtol  grew  to  manhood  on  the 
paternal  homestead  and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
home  county  and  the  Pioneer  high  school.  After  completing  his  lit- 
erary education  he  became  a student  of  the  Michigan  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  at  Detroit,  graduating  from  that  institution 
in  1892.  He  at  once  began  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  and 
has  met  with  unusual  success.  That  he  keeps  fully  abreast  of  the 
times  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  he  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Williams  county  and  the  Tri-State  medical  associations.  In  politics 
he  is  closely  identified  with  the  Republican  party,  and  is  the  present 
county  coroner.  On  November  30,  1893,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Etta  Brandon,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Adelaide  (Cul- 
bertson) Brandon,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  work.  Two  children 
have  been  born  to  this  union.  They  are:  Hal  C.,  born  December  1, 
1894,  and  Harland  Ray,  born  October  30,  1896.  now  attending  school. 
Mrs.  Bechtol  is  a member  of  the  United  Brethren  church. 

EZRA  E.  BECHTOL,  who  is  a resident  of  Montpelier,  where  he 
is  an  incumbent  of  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  is  a member  of 
one  of  the  honored  pioneer  families  of  Williams  county,  which  has 
been  his  home  from  the  time  of  his  birth,  while  he  was  one  of  the 
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native  sons  of  said  county  who  went  forth  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
“boys  in  blue/'  who  fought  so  valiantly  to  preserve  the  Union  when 
its  integrity  was  jeopardized  by  armed  rebellion.  He  formerly  served 
as  clerk  of  courts  for  Williams  county  and  he  is  well  known  through- 
out this  section,  where  his  friends  are  in  number  as  his  acquaintances. 
Mr.  Bechtol  was  born  on  the  old  homestead  farm,  in  Superior  town- 
ship, this  county,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1841,  and  is  a son  of  Adam 
and  Mary  (Starr)  Bechtol,  the  paternal  ancestry  tracing  back  to 
sturdy  German  origin  and  the  maternal  to  Welsh  stock.  The  orig- 
inal American  ancestors  of  the  Bechtol  family  located  in  Lebanon 
county,  Pa.,  and  agriculture  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  vocation  of 
the  majority  of  its  representatives  in  the  earlier  generations.  Adam 
Bechtol  was  born  in  Lebanon  county,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1809,  and  there 
learned  the  moulder's  trade,  while  he  received  a common  school  edu- 
cation. He  worked  at  his  trade  in  the  old  Keystone  state  for  several 
years  and  then  came  as  a pioneer  to  Ohio,  locating  first  in  Massillon, 
Stark  county,  where  he  followed  his  trade  until  1836,  when  he  came 
to  Williams  county  and  secured  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  gov- 
ernment land,  in  Superior  township,  the  tract  being  an  unbroken 
forest.  The  township  was  not  organized  until  about  two  years  after 
he  took  up  his  residence  here,  and  his  embryonic  farm  was  located 
in  township  7,  north  of  range  2 east,  according  to  the  designation  of 
the  government  survey.  In  1837  he  located  on  his  land,  bringing  his 
family  and  taking  up  his  abode  in  a log  cabin  of  the  primitive  type, 
common  to  the  period  and  locality.  He  lived  to  witness  the  marvelous 
transformation  of  this  section  from  the  condition  of  a forest  wilder- 
ness to  that  of  a rich  and  prosperous  agricultural  and  industrial  local- 
ity, while  he  rendered  his  quota  of  aid  in  forwarding  this  advance- 
ment, since  he  reclaimed  his  farm  and  made  it  one  of  the  best  in  the 
township,  while  his  aid  and  influence  were  ever  extended  in  the 
effecting  of  public  improvements,  both  material  and  civic.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  on  his  farm  until  his  death,  which  occurred  January 
31,  1887,  and  name  merits  a high  place  on  the  roll  of  the  honored 
pioneers  of  the  county.  He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife,  Mary, 
having  been  a daughter  of  John  Starr,  who  was  a pioneer  farmer  of 
Stark  county.  Airs.  Bechtol  died  January  6,  1851,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  having  become  the*mother  of  seven  children,  namely: 
George,  who  is  deceased ; John  K.,  who  is  a resident  of  Bridgewater 
township;  Rebecca,  who  is  the  wife  of  George  Kent,  of  Norton,  Kan.; 
Ezra  E.,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Mary,  who  is  the  wife  of 
John  W.  Wisman,  of  Huntington,  Ind. ; Nathan,  who  is  deceased; 
and  Hannah,  who  makes  her  home  in  Bridgewater  township.  I11 
January,  1852,  Adam  Bechtol  wedded  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Hight, 
daughter  of  Asa  I light,  of  Henry  county,  O.,  and  of  this  union  were 
born  four  children : Adam  W..  a resident  of  Topeka,  Kan. ; Isaac,  of 
Bryan,  Williams  county,  O. : Sarah  J.,  wife  of  John  Cole,  of  Bridge- 
water  township ; and  Lincoln,  a resident  of  Edon,  this  county.  Mrs. 
Bechtol  still  survives  her  honored  husband  and  makes  her  home  with 
her  son  Lincoln.  She  is  a devoted  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
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church,  as  was  also  her  husband,  who  served  as  steward,  class  leader 
and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  having  been  zealous  in  all 
good  work  and  having  lived  a life  worthy  of  emulation.  In  politics 
he  was  originally  a Whig,  but  he  united  with  the  Republican  party  at 
the  time  of  its  organization  and  thereafter  gave  stanch  support  to  its 
cause.  During  the  Civil  war  he  was  assigned  to  and  faithfully  per- 
formed the  duty  of  enrolling  officer  for  the  militia,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  provost  marshal.  Ezra  Evans  Bechtol  grew  to  man- 
hood on  the  old  homestead  and  received  his  educational  discipline  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  locality.  He  was  but  twenty  years  of  age 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  on  the  30th  day 
of  August,  1862,  he  made  loyal  response  to  his  country's  call  by  en- 
listing in  Company  K,  Sixty-eighth  Ohio  Volunteer  infantry,  joining 
his  regiment  at  Bolivar,  Tenn.  His  command  was  a part  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  history  of  his  regiment  is  essentially  the 
record  of  his  military  career.  He  took  part  in  the  engagements  at 
Thomson’s  Hill,  Jackson,  Champion  Hill  and  battle  and  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  as  well  as  the  engagement  at  Clinton,  that  state; 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Nickajack  Creek,  Hood’s  second  sortie,  on  July 
22,  1864,  known  as  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  in  which  engagement  he  was 
severely  wounded,  which  permanently  disabled  him  for  further  serv- 
ice with  his  command;  and  on  April  10,  1865,  he  received  an  honor- 
able discharge  for  disability.  As  above  stated,  at  the  second  sortie 
of  General  Hood’s  forces,  in  front  of  Atlanta,  July  22,  1864,  Mr. 
Bechtol  was  shot  through  the  left  shoulder  by  a musket  ball,  and  on 
account  of  disability  occasioned  by  his  wound,  he  was  confined  in  a 
hospital  for  three  months  after  receiving  it,  and  then  was  granted  a 
furlough  of  thirty  days,  which  he  passed  at  home,  after  which  he  re- 
ported at  the  hospital  in  Columbus,  O.,  where  he  received  his  dis- 
charge, as  above  stated.  Soon  after  his  return  to  his  home  Mr. 
Bechtol  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware,  where 
he  completed  a four  years’  course,  in  the  meanwhile  doing  very  suc- 
cessful work  as  a teacher  in  the  public  schools,  a vocation  which  he 
continued  to  follow  for  several  years.  In  1875  he  received  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  the  office  of  county  clerk  of  Williams  county 
and  was  elected  by  a gratifying  majority,  serving  three  years.  In 
1881  he  was  again  elected  to  the  office,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  in  1885,  he  retired  to  his  farm  near  Montpelier,  where  he  re- 
mained a few  years,  and  then  took  up  his  residence  in  Montpelier, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  insurance  business,  while  he 
has  been  an  incumbent  of  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  since  1902; 
he  also  served  several  terms  as  township  assessor  of  Superior  town- 
ship. He  and  his  wife  are  prominent  and  zealous  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  which  he  is  a trustee,  and  he  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  with  Hiram  Louden  Post, 
No.  155,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  which  he  is  the  present 
chaplain.  November  ir,  1869,  Air.  Bechtol  married  Miss  Louanna 
Melissa  Griffith,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Katherine  (Burbick)  Grif- 
fith, of  Williams  county,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Florence,  who 
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is  now  the  wife  of  Frank  H.  Stewart,  formerly  a merchant  of  Butler, 
Inch,  and  now  a resident  of  Montpelier,  O.,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
managing  the  elevator  for  the  Montpelier  Elevator  Company.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stewart  have  two  sons,  Walter  and  William. 

GEORGE  H.  BECKER,  one  of  the  leading  merchants  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  “Bee  Hive”  of  Montpelier,  Williams  county,  O.,  is  a 
native  of  that  state,  having  been  born  in  Lexington,  Richland 
county,  March  28,  i860.  He  is  the  son  of  Frederick  and  Catherine 
(Hoffman)  Becker,  both  natives  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nassan,  Ger- 
many, where  the  former  was  born  in  1825  and  the  latter  ten  years 
later.  Three  weeks  after  their  marriage,  in  1853,  they  sailed  for 
America,  and  after  a voyage  of  three  months’  duration  landed  at  New 
York  City.  Immediately  after  their  arrival  they  proceeded  to  Lex- 
ington, where  both  had  friends  living.  After  a residence  there  of  ten 
years  they  removed  to  DeKalb  county,  Ind.,  and  located  on  a farm 
which  they  purchased.  Here  Frederick  Becker  erected  a blacksmith 
shop  and  plied  vigorously  the  trade  that  he  had  learned  and  worked 
at  in  his  native  country  and  in  Richland  county.  In  1864,  having 
been  drafted  into  the  army,  he  served  for  seven  months  in  an  Indiana 
regiment,  when  he  was  discharged  by  virtue  of  the  close  of  the  war. 
So  poor  was  his  health  that  he  was  unfit  for  active  duty  and  was 
forced  to  spend  a part  of  the  time  in  a hospital  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  home  and  resumed  his 
farming  and  blacksmithing,  working  as  much  as  his  shattered  state 
of  health  would  permit.  Although  a Democrat  in  politics,  he  fre- 
quently voted  independently,  especially  in  local  elections.  In  religious 
matters  he,  together  with  his  wife,  was  a member  of  the  Reform 
church.  He  died  in  1895  and  is  survived  bv  his  widow,  who  resides 
at  Waterloo,  Ind.  George  H.  Becker  was  reared  on  his  home  farm 
and  received  his  education  in  the  district  schools  and  those  of  Co- 
runna and  Auburn,  both  in  Indiana.  In  1880  he  quit  the  farm  and 
entered  the  general  store  of  F.  G.  Fried,  of  Corunna,  serving  in  the 
capacity  of  clerk  for  six  years.  The  next  two  and  one-half  years  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  H.  D.  Ward,  of  Kendallville,  Ind.  After  quit- 
ting the  establishment  of  Mr.  Ward  he  clerked  for  eight  years  for  the 
firm  of  J.  Keller  & Co.,  of  the  same  city.  In  1897  he  removed  to 
Montpelier,  and  on  August  27,  of  that  year,  opened  up  the  “Bee  Hive” 
store  in  a shallow  frame  building  standing  on  the  site  of  his  present 
place  of  business.  Beginning  in  a small  room  only  fifty  feet  deep, 
and  with  a limited  capital,  he  has  by  perseverance  and  industry  built 
up  a very  extensive  and  profitable  business.  While  the  present  hand- 
some structure  was  being  erected,  the  business  was  carried  on  in  the 
Martin  building.  Upon  completion  of  the  new  building,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  the  stock  of  goods  was  so  largely  increased  as  to  fill  all  the 
counter  and  shelving  space  in  a room  one  hundred  feet  deep,  with 
forty  feet  additional  on  the  second  floor.  The  “Bee  Hive”  is  a 
department  store,  carrying  dry  goods,  notions,  glass,  tin.  and  china 
ware,  carpets,  rugs,  etc.  In  addition  to  this  valuable  business  build- 
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ing  lie  owns  a fine  residence.  In  1903  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Montpelier  school  hoard,  of  which  body  he  is  now  clerk.  He 
holds  membership  in  the  Montpelier  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and 
Pastern  Star.  In  religious  matters  he  is  actively  identified  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  being  a member  both  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  the  board  of  stewards  in  that  organization.  Mr.  Becker 
was  wedded  to  Miss  Delilah  Broach,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  (Orr)  Broach,  residing  near  Kendallville.  Two  children 
have  been  born  to  this  union,  named  Glenn  D.  and  Jessie  G. 

W ILLIAM  BEHNE,  the  able  and  popular  young  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Bryan  Democrat,  at  Brvan,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Defiance,  O.,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1884,  and  is  a son  of  C.  W.  Otto 
Behne  and  Anna  (Kosanowski)  Behne,  both  of  whom  were  born  and 
reared  in  Germany,  of  the  high  German  stock,  and  they  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1879.  They  now  reside  in  the  city  of  Defiance, 
the  father  being  engaged  as  a traveling  furniture  salesman.  They 
have  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  remain  in  Defiance 
except  the  subject  of  this  review  and  his  brother  Henry,  the  latter 
being  engaged  in  the  jewelry  business  in  Ardmore,  Ind.  Ter.  William 
Behne  was  reared  in  his  native  city,  where  he  secured  his  educational 
discipline  in  the  public  schools,  leaving  the  high  school  in  his  junior 
year  and  entering  the  printing  office  of  Papenhagen  & Deindoerfer, 
of  Defiance,  where  lie  gained  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  business 
and  rounded  out  his  education  under  the  favorable  influence  of  a 
most  effective  and  practical  school  of  experience.  He  continued  to 
be  identified  with  the  printing  and  newspaper  business  in  Defiance 
until  the  spring  of  1904,  when  he  located  in  Bryan,  taking  a position 
as  advertising  man  on  the  Bryan  Democrat,  which  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing weekly  papers  of  this  section,  and  in  March,  1905,  there  came  a 
fitting  recognition  of  his  ability  and  excellent  service,  in  his  promo- 
tion to  the  office  of  editor  and  manager  of  the  paper  and  business. 
His  preferment  was  the  more  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his 
responsible  office.  The  Democrat  is  published  on  Thursday  of  each 
week  by  the  Democrat  Publishing  Company,  which  is  incorporated, 
the  officers  of  the  same  being  as  follows:  R.  L.  Starr,  president; 

J.  E.  Gardner,  secretary  and  treasurer;  and  Amos  Oxenrider,  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Behne  is  a stanch  advocate  of  the  principles  and- 
policies  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  the 
party  cause.  He  is  a forceful  and  progressive  young  business  man 
and  is  proving  a most  able  executive  in  his  present  position. 

HIRAM  T.  BETTS,  one  of  the  honored  citizens  of  Stryker,  where 
he  is  now  living  retired,  has  been  prominently  identified  with  indus- 
trial and  business  interests  in  Williams  county,  with  whose  history 
he  Ins  been  familiar  since  the  pioneer  days,  while  through  his  own 
efforts  lie  has  attained  a success  worthy  the  name,  and  has  so  ordered 
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his  life  as  to  retain  at  every  stage  therein  the  unqualified  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow  men.  Mr.  Betts  was  born  near  the  city 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1833,  and  is  a son  of  John  L. 
and  Sarah  Ann  (Pryor)  Betts,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  at 
Digby,  Nova  Scotia,  January  21,  1803,  while  the  latter  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  28,  1806,  and  their  marriage  was  solemnized 
in  New  York  city,  April  25,  1826.  As  a boy  John  L.  Betts  was  bound, 
out  to  learn  the  saddler’s  trade  but  after  serving  a short  time  he  ran 
away  and  went  to  New  York  city,  where  he  was  employed  for  a time 
by  an  express  company,  later  by  a book-publishing  concern,  then  in  a 
sugar  refinery,  and  finally  he  became  a reporter  on  the  New  York 
Tribune,  under  Horace  Greeley,  a fact  indicating  that  he  had  become 
comparatively  well  eduated  through  his  own  efforts;  and  those  who 
recall  this  honored  pioneer  of  Williams  county  will  remember  him  as 
a man  of  ripe  judgment  and  broad  and  exact  information,  for  he  read 
much  and  with  discrimination  throughout  his  later  life.  In  1846  he 
came  to  Ohio  and  secured  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in 
what  is  now  German  township,  Fulton  county.  He  then  returned  to 
the  East,  and  in  1848  he  brought  his  family  to  this  pioneer  home- 
stead. I11  1855  he  sold  his  farm,  after  which  he  passed  about  a year 
in  the  East.  He  then  returned  to  Fulton  county,  purchasing  a farm 
near  Archbold,  where  he  lived  several  years,  while  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  of  his  life  he  resided  with  his  son,  Hiram  T.  Betts.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  until  1850  a considerable  portion  of  Fulton 
county  was,  still  a part  of  Williams  county,  the  former  not  having 
been  created  until  the  year  noted.  Mr.  Betts  was  a man  of  no  little 
mechanical  genius,  and  he  patented  a farm  gate  and  other  useful 
devices.  His  wife  died  in  Springfield  township,  April  28,  1883,  in 
the  home  of  her  son,  Hiram  T.,  with  whom  the  father  also  passed  his 
declining  years,  his  death  occurring  March  22,  1889,  at  which  time 
he  was  in  his  ninety-sixth  year.  This  worthy  couple  became  the 
parents  of  ten  children,  of  whom  eight  reached  years  of  maturity,  but 
only  two  are  now  living — Hiram  T.  and  Robert  H.,  the  latter  having 
been  a resident  of  Washington.  D.  C.,  for  eighteen  years  and  being 
now  a resident  of  Archbold,  Fulton  county.  Hiram  T.  Betts  had 
limited  educational  advantages  in  his  youth,  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  time  and  place,  but  in  his  active  and  useful  career  he  has  made 
good  this  handicap,  being  possessed  of  a large  fund  of  practical 
knowledge  and  ever  having  maintained  an  intelligent  grasp  on  the 
questions  and  issues  of  the  hour.  After  leaving  the  parental  home 
he  found  employment  in  the  neighborhood,  principally  at  farm  work, 
and  while  thus  engaged  he  assumed  the  dignities  and  responsibilities 
of  a married  man,  in  1854.  Soon  afterward  he  and  his  bride  located 
on  a farm  in  section  12,  Springfield  township,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  until  1891,  when  lie  took  up  his  residence  in 
Stryker,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  make  his  home.  For  nearly 
a decade,  while  residing  on  his  farm,  Mr.  Betts  was  a local  represen- 
tative of  the  Dayton  Hedge  Company  and  the  Michigan  Hedge  Corn- 
pan  v.  Upon  locating  in  Stryker,  Mr.  Betts  became  one  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  stockholders  of  the  Stryker  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which 
lie  was  president  from  1892  until  1897.  He  has  been  the  owner  of 
several  farms  in  Williams  county  and  also  of  valuable  property  in 
Stryker.  In  politics  he  is  a stanch  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  in  Springfield  township  has  served  in  various 
local  offices.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  for  a half  century,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  this  time 
has  served  as  class  leader,  while  he  has  been  a trustee  in  the  church 
for  many  years.  Mrs.  Betts  also  is  a devoted  member  of  the  same 
church.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1854,  Mr.  Betts  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  (Appleman)  Thurston,  widow  of  Samuel 
Thurston,  of  Bloomington,  Pa.,  and  a daughter  of  John  Appleman, 
who  came  to  Williams  county  in  1848  and  settled  in  Springfield  town- 
ship. Mrs.  Betts  was  born  in  Columbia  county,  Pa.,  November  5, 
1816.  For  a number  of  years  past  Mrs.  Betts  has  been  a confirmed 
invalid,  practically  helpless  in  a physical  way,  and  she  has  been  cared 
for  with  the  most  assiduous  devotion  by  her  husband.  They  have 
two  sons,  Franklin  T.  and  Clarence  R.  The  former  resides  in  De- 
fiance, O.,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  life  insurance  business.  He 
married  Miss  Zylplia  Coy  and  they  have  four  children — Rufus,  Bes- 
sie, Carey  and  John.  Clarence  Rufus  Betts,  the  younger  son,  main- 
tains his  home  in  Stryker  and  is  a representative  of  the  firm  of  Bruns,' 
Bowersox  & Co.,  manufacturers,  of  Shawneetown,  111.  He  married 
Miss  Lillian  Snyder  and  they  have  three  daughters — Mabel,  Grace 
and  Florence.  Mabel  and  Grace  are  now  attending  Delaware  Uni- 
versity at  Delaware,  O. 

PORTER  BETTS,  a successful  farmer  of  Center  township,  Wil- 
liams county,  O.,  is  a native  of  that  township,  having  been  born  there 
December  31,  1849.  He  is  the  son  of  Amos  and  Mary  (Darling) 
Betts,  the  former  born  in  New  York,  November  24,  1818,  and  the 
latter  in  Vermont,  April  17,  1824.  They  were  married  after  coming 
to  Ohio.  Flis  grandfather  was  Luther  Betts,  whose  wife  died  at  the 
home  of  Amos  Betts.  His  maternal  grandparents,  Thomas  and  Mar- 
garet (Pinnick)  Darling,  came  to  Ohio  in  an  early  day,  locating  in 
Williams  county,  where  both  are  buried.  Amos  and  Mary  (Darling) 
Betts  came  to  Williams  county  about  1845.  I11  politics  he  was  a 

stanch  Republican,  having  served  as  assessor  of  both  Center  and 
Pulaski  townships.  His  wife  died  March  27,  1874,  and  lie  February 
15,  1886.  Nine  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  six  are  vet 
living.  Porter  Betts  grew  to  manhood  on  his  father’s  farm,  receiving 
a fair  common  school  education.  After  farming  for  some  years  he 
resided  at  Montpelier,  O.,  for  about  twenty  years.  In  1895  he  re_ 
moved  to  the  farm  of  eighty  acres  which  he  now  owns  and  here  he 
follows  general  farming.  While  he  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for 
public  office,  lie  is  nevertheless  an  ardent  Republican.  On  June  20. 
1869,  he  was  wedded  to  Miss  Belle  Brannan,  born  in  Williams  county, 
September  4.  1851,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Jane  (Custer)  Bran- 
nan.  both  natives  of  Columbiana  county,  O.  John  Brannan  was  a 
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farmer,  a Democrat,  served  as  county  commissioner  one  term,  and 
with  his  wife  was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  and 
wife  both  died  in  1896,  lie  on  October  13  and  she  on  November  9. 
He  was  the  son  of  Hugh  and  Rebecca  Brannan,  the  former  a native 
of  Ireland,  who  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Ohio  in  an  early  day. 
They  first  lived  in  Columbiana  county  and  about  1845  removed  to 
Williams  county,  where*  both*  died.  The  maternal  grandparents  of 
Mrs.  Betts  were  John  Custer  and  wife,  who  were  early  settlers  in 
Williams  count'',  where  both  died.  Porter  Betts  and  wife  have  had 
five  children.  They  are:  Orvis,  born  August  18,  1870;  Walter,  born 
February  25,  1872;  Clyde,  born  September  5.  1874;  Agatha,  born  May 
18,  1876,  and  Okly,  born  March  4.  1878. 

ADAM  BOISHER,  a successful  farmer  and  highly  respected  citi- 
zen of  Florence  township,  Williams  county,  O.,  was  born  on  the  farm 
which  he  now  owns  on  November  25,  1853.  His  parents,  John  and 
Catherine  (Gearhart)  Boisher,  were  both  natives  of  Germany,  the 
former  horn  in  Hessen  and  the  latter  in  Darmstadt.  John  Boisher 
emigrated  to  America  in  1838  and  his  wife's  people  in  1842,  both  fam- 
ilies locating  in  Stark  county.  O.  In  1849  John  Boisher  and  wife 
removed  to  Williams  county  and  settled  on  a farm  of  two  hundred 
and  ten  acres  in  Florence  township,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  and 
one-half  of  which  now  belongs  to  their  son,  Adam.  Later  he  added 
one  hundred  and  five  acres,  making  a total  of  three  hundred  and 

fifteen  acres.  He  cleared  all  of  the  original  purchase  and  equipped 

it  with  substantial  buildings,  such  as  go  to  make  up  a first-class  farm. 
For  three  terms  he  served  his  community  as  township  trustee.  He 
was  a farmer  and  blacksmith  by  occupation,  a Democrat  in  politics, 

and  with  his  wife  a member  of  the  Reformed  church.  He  died  on 

February  19.  1892.  and  his  widow  on  September  18,  1898.  To  these 
parents  the  following  children  were  born : Adam,  who  died  in  in- 

fancy: Henry,  a farmer  of  Florence  township,  and  Adam,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Adam  Boisher  was  reared  on  the  homestead  in  Flor- 
ence township  and  received  his  education  by  attending  the  district 
schools  and  Edgerton  high  school.  On  his  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  and  one-half  acres  he  follows  quite  successfully  general 
farming  and  stock  raising.  He  is  a Democrat,  and  with  his  wife  a 
member  of  the  Reformed  church.  On  August  11,  1878,  he  was 
wedded  to  Miss  Jennie  Sell,  born  in  Bucyrus.  Crawford  county,  O., 
on  March  1.  1859,  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Peterman) 
Sell,  the  former  a native  of  Ohio  and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania.  T11 
1875  Sell  removed  to  Florence  township,  Williams  county,  and 
settled  on  a farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  acres.  He  died  in 
Bryan.  O..  on  August  31.  1904.  his  wife  having  died  February  4. 
1892.  In  politics  he  was  an  active  Democrat.  Plis  wife  was  identified 
with  the  Presbyterian  church.  To  these  parents  were  born  eight  chil- 
dren, four  sons  and  four  daughters : To  Adam  Boisher  and  wife 

there  have  been  born  two  children.  They  are:  Nellie,  who  attended 
the  Tri-State  Normal  at  Angola,  link,  for  two  years,  a student  of 
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music  under  Mrs.  Ingalls,  formerly  a teacher  in  the  Chicago  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Nellie  is  now  the  wife  of  C.  E.  Faulhaber,  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  stationed  at  Davenport.  Ia.,  and  Min- 
nie, attending  the  Angola  Normal  and  now  engaged  in  teaching  music. 
Mrs.  Boisher  attended  the  Edgerton  high  school  and  was  a successful 
teacher  before  her  marriage. 

ABRAHAM  BORKHOLDER,  a substantial  farmer  and  respected 
citizen  of  Jefferson  township,  claims  the  old  Keystone  State  as  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  since  he  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1831.  He  is  a son  of  Peter  and  Barbara  (Lehman) 
Borkholder,  both  of  whom  were  likewise  born  in  that  county,  the 
former  in  1802  and  the  latter  in  1804.  The  Borkholder  family  gen- 
ealogy is  traced  back  to  sturdy  progenitors  who  came  to  America 
from  Switzerland.  Peter  and  Barbara  Borkholder  were  married  in 
1826.  and  they  continued  to  reside  on  the  old  home  farm  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.,  until  1843,  in  May  of  which  year  they  set  forth  for  Ohio, 
making  the  trip  with  teams  and  wagons,  by  which  the  household 
goods  and  some  few  farming  implements  were  transported,  while  a 
few  sheep  were  also  brought,  the  trip  consuming  about  three  weeks. 
The  family  settled  one  and  one-quarter  miles  west  of  the  village  of 
West  Jefferson,  in  Superior  township,  Williams  county,  where  he 
secured  eighty  acres  of  land,  upon  which  a log  house  and  a double 
log  barn  had  been  built,  while  about  fifteen  acres  had  been  cleared. 
On  this  farm  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1850,  while  his  wife  survived  until  1873,  both  having  been 
members  of  the  Mennonite  church,  while  in  politics  he  was  an  old- 
line  Whig.  Of  their  nine  children  two  died  in  infancy  and  one  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years.  Annie,  who  became  the  wife  of  George  E. 
Hoskinson,  died  in  Jefferson  township,  February  9,  1885;  Joseph  is 
individually  mentioned  on  another  page  of  this  work;  Abraham  .is 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch;  Martha,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Ralph  Scranton,  of  Bridgewater  township,  died  February  29,  1904 ; 
Christian  and  Martin  are  deceased ; Maria,  wife  of  Oliver  Coy,  died 
in  Jasper,  Mich..  February  20,  1904;  Jacob  resides  in  Kunkle,  this 
county ; and  Peter  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months.  Abraham 
Borkholder  received  a common  school  education,  and  was  about 
twelve  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  parents’  removal  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Ohio.  He  continued  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  home  farm, 
assisting  in  the  care  of  the  family,  until  1855,  when  the  homestead 
farm  was  sold  and  he  received  his  share  therefrom.  In  the  same 
year  he  purchased  eighty  acres  of  wild  land  in  section  35,  Jefferson 
township,  erecting  on  the  place  a log  cabin,  twenty  by  twenty- four 
feet  in  dimensions,  and  also  a log  stable.  His  widowed  mother,  two 
of  his  sisters  and  two  of  his  brothers  lived  with  him  until  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  in  1864,  and  in  the  meantime  he  was  vigorously 
prosecuting  the  arduous  work  of  clearing  his  land  of  its  heavy  timber, 
though  lie  passed  one  year  in  Jackson  county.  Mich.,  engaged  in  clear- 
ing land  and  getting  out  lumber.  Ever  since  his  marriage  he  has 
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resided  on  his  homestead,  the  fine  development  of  which  shows  the 
energy  and  good  judgment  he  has  brought  to  bear  in  his  efforts,  and 
his  farm  is  under  a high  state  of  cultivation,  while  he  also  has  been 
very  successful  in  the  raising  of  high-grade  live  sotck.  In  politics 
he  is  a stalwart  Republican,  while  his  religious  faith  is  that  of  the 
Mennonite  church,  his  wife  being  a Dunkard.  November  29,  1864, 
Mr.  Borkholder  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  NanCy  Greek,  who 
was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  as- were  also  her  parents,  Fred- 
erick and  Martha  (Brubaker)  Greek,  who  came  to  Richland  county, 
O.,  in  1842,  removing  thence  to  Hancock  county,  where  they  remained 
until  1854.  when  they  took  up  their  residence  in  Madison  township, 
Williams  county,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  the 
father  having  here  followed  farming  and  cabinet  making.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Borkholder  have  been  born  four  children,  concerning  whom 
the  following  brief  record  is  consistently  entered : Ella,  born  Sep- 

tember 19,  1865,  is  the  wife  of  David  Ebcrly,  of  Jefferson  township; 
Frederick,  born  October  9,  1867,  married  Miss  Sadie  Walker,  and 
he  is  a successful  farmer  of  Jefferson  township;  Joseph,  who  was 
born  February  4,  1873,  married  Miss  Iva  Talley,  and  is  engaged  in 
farming  in  Madison  township;  Fannie,  who  was  born  April  24,  1876, 
died  on  the  21st  of  December,  1882. 

JOSEPH  BORKHOLDER,  of  Jefferson  township,  is  another  of 
the  sterling  representatives  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  Williams 
county,  and  is  a member  of  one  of  its  well  known  pioneer  families. 
He  was  born  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  March  10,  1830,  and  is  a son 
of  Peter  and  Barbara  (Lehman)  Borkholder,  both  natives  of  that 
same  county,  where  they  were  born  in  the  years  1802  and  1804,  re- 
spectively. Peter  was  a son  of  Joseph  Borkholder,  and  the  family 
originally  came  from  Switzerland  to  America.  Peter  Borkholder  was 
married  in  1826,  and  thereafter  he  and  his  wife  continued  to  reside  on 
the  old  home  farm  in  Pennsylvania  until  1843,  011  ^ie  Ist  of  May  of 
which  year  they  set  forth  for  Williams  county,  Ohio,  while  with  them 
came  the  family  of  Isaac  Hoffer,  who  had  been  residents  of  Wayne 
county,  Ohio,  Mr.  Hoffer  having  been  the  father  of  the  wife  of  the 
subject  of  this  review.  The  trip  was  made  with  horses  and  wagons, 
and  in  addition  to  the  household  effects  a number  of  sheep  were  trans- 
ported to  the  new  home  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio,  the  trip  being  about 
three  weeks  in  duration.  Peter  Borkholder  settled  in  Superior  town- 
ship, Williams  county,  where  he  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  fifteen  acres  had  been  cleared,  while  the  improvements 
consisted  of  a log  house  and  a double  log  barn.  The  first  year  he  put 
in  five  acres  of  wheat,  and  thereafter  the  work  of  clearing  the  land  was 
carried  forward  by  him  and  his  sons.  He  died  on  this  homestead. 
February  19,  1850,  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  1873.  Both  were 
consistent  members  of  the  Mennonite  church,  and  in  politics  he  was 
an  old  line  Whig.  Of  their  children  is  given  the  following  brief  rec- 
ord: Annie,  who  became  the  wife  of  George  E.  Hoskinson,  of  Jef- 

ferson township,  died  February  9,  1885 ; Joseph  is  the  immediate  sub- 
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ject  of  this  sketch ; Abraham  is  individually  mentioned  on  other  pages 
of  this  volume;  Martha,  who  died  February  29,  1904,  was  the  wife  of 
Ralph  Scranton,  of  Bridgewater  township;  Christian  died  in  1850; 
Martin  died  in  1869,  having  been  a farmer  of  Jefferson  township; 
Maria,  Who  died  February  20,  1904,  was  the  wife  of  Oliver  Coy,  of 
Madison  township;  Jacob  resides  in  Kunkle,  this  county;  and  Peter 
died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months.  Owing  to  the  conditions  and  exig- 
encies of  time  and  place  Joseph  Borkholder  received  rather  limited 
educational  advantages  in  his  youth,  but  he  made  the  best  use  of  the 
privileges  of  the  little  log  school  house,  to  which  he  made  his  way  by 
a blazed  trail  through  the  woods,  a distance  of  two  and  a half  miles. 
Puncheon  floors  and  slab  benches  characterized  the  school  house,  while 
in  the  winter  the  heat  was  supplied  by  the  yawning  fireplace,  for  which 
the  teachers  and  the  boys  cut  the  fuel.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  years 
Joseph  Borkholder  went  to  Hardin  county,  Iowa,  in  the  autumn  of 
1855,  making  most  of  the  trip  on  foot  and  entering  a quarter  section 
of  government  land.  He  remained  in  Iowa  until  June,  1858,  when 
he  returned  to  Williams  county,  Ohio.  On  the  22d  of  the  same  month 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Catherine  Hoffer,  who  was  born 
in  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  being  a daughter  of  Isaac  and  Susanna  Hof- 
fer, who  came  from  Lebanon  county,  Pa.,  to  that  county  in  1836,  and 
in  1843  to  Williams  county.  They  settled  on  the  farm  where  their 
son-in-law,  Joseph  Borkholder,  now  lives,  in  section  2,  Jefferson  town- 
ship, where  Mr.  Hoffer  died  in  1880  and  his  wife  in  1884.  After  his 
marriage  Mr.  Borkholder  settled  on  the  Hoffer  place,  where  he  has 
ever  since  made  his  home.  In  the  early  days  this  section  was  a prac- 
tical wilderness,  very  few  roads  having  been  constructed,  while  the 
main  thoroughfares  were  simply  trails  through  the  forest.  The  nearest 
postoffice  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Borkholder  was  Pulaski,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant, and  there  also  were  located  the  nearest  mill  and  store.  Wild 
game  was  to  be  had  in  plentiful  supply,  and  was  largely  utilized  in 
furnishing  the  larders  of  the  sturdy  pioneers.  Mr.  Borkholder  as- 
sisted in  the  construction  of  the  roads  and  gave  effective  aid  in  the 
forwarding  of  all  public  improvements  and  civic  interests,  having 
taken  a loyal  concern  in  township  affairs,  but  never  having  aspired  to 
office.  He  is  a stanch  Republican  in  his  political  proclivities.  He  has 
given  special  study  to  the  science  of  veterinary  surgery,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  this  profession  since  1874.  finding  much  de- 
mand for  his  services  throughout  his  section,  and  is  skilled  in  the 
treatment  of  all  diseases  of  the  domestic  animals.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  'Bork- 
holder are  prominent  members  of  the  Mennonitc  church  of  their 
township,  the  church  and  cemetery  being  located  on  their  farm.  The 
church  was  erected  in  i860,  and  in  its  work  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borkholder 
have  been  active  and  faithful,  while  no  residents  of  the  township  are 
held  in  higher  esteem.  They  have  no  children. 
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CHARLES  A.  BOYVERSOX,  of  Bryan,  is  one  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  bar  of  Williams  county,  and  is  one  of  the  influential 
citizens  of  this  section  of  the  state,  with  whose  annals  the  family 
name  has  long  been  identified.  Aside  from  his  high  professional  pres- 
tige he  is  distinctively  a man  of  affairs,  and  his  impress  upon  the  civic, 
political  and  industrial  life  of  the  community  has  been  clear  and  in- 
cisive. As  nearly  as  can  be  assured  from  the  data  available,  the  pre- 
sumption is  justified  that  the  original  American  ancestor  of  the  Bower- 
sox  family  emigrated  to  the  new  world  from  Germany  in  the  early 
Colonial  era  of  our  national  history,  while  the  primitive  spelling  of 
the  name  was  Bauersauxe.  Christian  Bowersox  resided  near  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  and  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  business,  having  learned  the  shoemaking  trade  in  his  youth.  He 
died  in  Maryland,  and  his  widow,  Marv  Bowersox,  came  with  her  chil- 
dren to  Williams  county,  Ohio,  where  she  died  about  the  year  1858. 
Both  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  church  and  they  were  folk  of 
sterling  attributes  of  character.  They  became  the  parents  of  three 
children,  all  now  deceased,  the  youngest  having  been  John  Warner 
Bowersox.  father  of  him  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch.  John  W. 
Bowersox  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  January  10,  1808, 
and  was  reared  to  maturity  in  that  state,  where  he  learned  the  shoe- 
maker's trade.  About  1828  he  located  in  Adams  county.  Pennsylvania, 
where,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Breckenridgc,  daughter  of  Thomas  Breckenridge, 
the  family  being  of  Scotch  descent  and  the  original  name  of  Stuart 
having  been  changed  to  Breckenridge  by  the  ancestors  who  removed 
from  Scotland  to  Ireland  during  the  early  wars  between  Scotland  and 
England.  Members  of  the  family  came  to  America  in  the  Colonial 
days,  and  from  them  are  descended  the  numerous  representatives  of 
the  name  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  other  sections  of  the 
Union,  many  having  attained  to  national  reputation.  About  1831  John 
W.  Bowersox  came  with  his  wife  to  Ohio,  making  the  overland  trip 
from  Pennsylvania  and  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  little  hamlet  of 
North  Industry,  in  Stark  county,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  until 
1838.  About  that  time  he  entered  claim  to  a tract  of  land  in  St.  Jo- 
seph township,  Williams  county,  and  in  October  of  the  year  mentioned 
he  came  hither  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  two  children, 
the  journey  being  made  in  a wagon  drawn  by  oxen.  He  erected  his 
rude  domicile  of  logs  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  forest,  and  here  he  and 
his  family  encountered  the  varied  experiences  of  the  pioneer  epoch, 
whose  annals  read  like  a romance  in  these  latter  days,  though  the  rose- 
ate touch  of  fancy  was  less  in  evidence  during  the  period  itself,  with 
its  arduous  toil,  isolation  and  manifold  vicissitudes.  For  fifty-one  years 
John  Warner  Bowersox  resided  in  this  county,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  owned  three  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  two  hundred 
of  which  were  cleared,  representing  many  years  of  persistent  toil  aiut 
endeavor.  The  following  incidental  estimate  is  reproduced,  being  spe- 
cially germane  in  the  present  connection:  "John  W.  Bowersox  held 

high  standing  as  a citizen  and  took  keen  interest  in  the  issues  of  his 
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time,  being  an  uncompromising  foe  to  slavery.  For  many  years  he 
was  known  as  an  old-line  Whig,  and  after  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
publican party  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  same.  In  religious 
faith  he  was  a Lutheran,  and  his  home  and  barn  were  frequently  used 
in  the  early  days  for  the  holding  of  meetings  by  preachers  of  all  de- 
nominations. His  wife  was  reared  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  with 
which  the  Breckenridge  family  had  been  identified  for  generations, 
but  as  no  organization  of  this  church  was  established  in  Williams 
county  in  the  early  days,  she  joined  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  in 
which  faith  she  died,  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Her  husband 
survived  her  by  more  than  twenty  years,  during  which  he  remained 
faithful  to  her  memory,  never  marrying  again,  and  his  death  occurred 
April  14,  1889,  at  which  time  his  age  wras  eighty-one  years  and  four 
months.  Their  remains  now  rest  side  by  side  in  the  cemetery  at  Edger- 
ton,  where  also  were  laid  to  rest  their  deceased  children  and  the  mother 
of  Mr.  Bowersox. ” Of  the  eight  children  of  John  W.  and  Mary  J. 
(Breckenridge)  Bowersox  three  are  living,  Charles  A.,  subject  of  this 
sketch,  having  been  the  sixth  in  order  of  birth,  while  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  his  maiden  sister,  Nancy  Ellen,  in  the  ownership  of  the 
fine  old  homestead  place  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres,  where 
his  sister  still  maintains  her  home,  having  cared  for  her  parents  in 
their  declining  years  with  the  most  devoted  filial  solicitude  and  being 
held  in  affectionate  regard  by  all  who  know  her.  Charles  Alexander 
Bowersox  w^as  born  in  the  old  log  cabin  home  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  the  date  of  his  nativity  having  been  October  16,  1846. 
During  his  boyhood  days  it  was  his  to  lend  his  quota  of  aid  in  the 
work  of  the  pioneer  homestead,  wrhile  lie  duly  availed  himself  of  such 
advantages  as  were  afiforded  in  the  common  schools  of  the  locality 
and  period,  continuing  to  attend  the  same  during  the  winter  months 
until  he  had,  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  That  he  made  good  use 
of  his  opportunities,  limited  though  they  were,  is  evident  when  we 
revert  to  the  fact  that  when  seventeen  years  of  age  he  proved  himself 
eligible  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  schools  of  the  same  grade,  and 
from  that  time  forward  he  continued  to  teach  during  the  winter  terms 
and  to  work  on  the  farm  in  the  summer  until  he  had  saved  enough 
money  to  enable  him  to  realize  his  cherished  and  insistent  ambition — 
to  enter  college  and  complete  a course  therein.  His  ambition  wTas  thus 
one  of  definite  action,  and  during  his  vacations  he  undertook  whatever 
labor  came  to  hand,  in  order  to  defray  his  collegiate  expenses.  Among 
other  avocations  at  this  period  in  his  career,  he  taught  vocal  music, 
both  in  and  out  of  college,  having  marked  talent  in  this  art.  In 
March,  1870,  he  was  matriculated  in  Otterbein  University,  where  he 
completed  the  classical  course,  being  graduated  June  10.  1874,  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  while  three  years  later  the  Master’s 
degree  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  alma  mater,  and  his  grades 
were  the  highest  in  his  student  course  of  all  made  bv  students  who 
had  been  graduated  in  that  institution  up  to  that  time.  The  determina- 
tion, self-reliance  and  singleness  of  purpose  which  animated  him  as 
a student  and  which  prompted  him  so  to  direct  his  energies  as  to  pay 
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the  expenses  of  his  entire  college  course,  gave  indication  of  the  man 
that  was  to  be  when  the  still  more  practical  duties  of  life  were  assumed. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation  he  became  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Edgerton,  retaining  this  position  two  years.  In  February, 
1875,  lie  was  appointed  a member  of  the  county  board  of  school  ex- 
aminers, for  a term  of  two  years,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Williams  county,  of  which  office  he 
was  incumbent  three  years.  Within  this  period  he  read  law,  showing 
his  characteristic  power  of  consecutive  application  and  ready  assimila- 
tion, and  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state  in  September, 
1879.  He  forthwith  entered  into  a professional  partnership  with  Hon. 
Edward  Foster,  of  Bryan,  where  they  were  associated  in  practice  un- 
til the  death  of  Mr.  Foster,  in  1883.  Concerning  his  professional  and 
business  career  the  following  epitome  has  been  given : “In  the  sum- 

mer of  1883  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Charles  Foster,  to  the  po- 
sition of  judge  of  the  common-pleas  court  for  the  second  subdivi- 
sion of  the  third  judicial  district  of  Ohio,  to  succeed  Judge  Owen, 
who  had  been  transferred  to  the  supreme  bench.  Judge  Bowersox 
served  one  year,  completing  the  unexpired  term,  but  he  then  declined 
to  become  »a  candidate  for  election,  preferring  to  return  to  his  practice, 
which  he  has  since  continued  with  marked  success.  In  1878  Judge 
Bowersox  purchased  a one-third  interest  in  the  Bryan  Press,  which 
he  conducted  one  year,  doing  all  the  editorial  work,  although  at  that 
time  he  was  serving  as  probate  judge.  In  1880  he  became  a director 
in  the  Farmers’  National  Bank,  of  Bryan,  one  of  the  most  solid  and 
popular  financial  institutions  of  Northwestern  Ohio,  and  after  serving 
two  years  as  vice-president  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  of  which 
chief  executive  office  he  has  since  remained  in  tenure.  He  is  president 
of  the  Edon  Banking  Company,  at  Edon,  Ohio;  and  also  of  the  Ed- 
gerton State  Bank,  at  Edgerton,  Ohio,  and  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Montpelier.  Naturegave  the  judge  a good  physique  aswell  as  an  active 
and  well  poised  brain,  and  he  is  of  athletic  and  powerful  build,  stand- 
ing six  feet  and  four  inches  in  height  and  weighing,  proportionately, 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  Without  this  combination  of 
mens  sana  in  corfiore  sano  he  could  scarcely  have  endured  a tithe  of 
the  labor  which  his  business  and  professional  engagements  have  en- 
tailed. In  addition  to  these,  however,  he  has  taken  a prominent  part  in 
political  and  other  affairs,  and  he  has  ever  been  a close  student  of 
the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day,  as  well  as  of  the  best  professional 
and  general  literature.  He  has  a large  and  select  library,  and  has 
given  special  attention  to  music  and  literature,  having  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  refining  and  gracious  elements  which  touch  human  life. 
His  beautiful  home,  ‘Elm  Gables,*  is  a center  of  culture  and  of  refined 
hospitality.  In  August,  1890,  Judge  Bowersox  was  chosen  president 
of  Ottcrbein  University,  his  alma  mater,  but  after  two  years  of  effec- 
tive service  he  resigned,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  duties. 
His  ability  as  a public  speaker  is  widely  recognized,  and  his  services  in 
this  capacity  are  in  frequent  requisition,  in  a political  and  general  way, 
including  insistent  demands  for  addresses  before  graduating  classes. 
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Chautauqua  assemblies,  etc.  While  in  no  sense  a politician  he  has 
rendered  efficient  service  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  cause,  and  has 
been  prominent  in  its  councils  in  Ohio,  having  been  several  times  a 
delegate  to  the  state  conventions,  and  in  1881  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent his  district  in  the  state  legislature,  where  he  made  an  excellent 
record.”  Judge  Bowersox  is  a director  of  the  Bryan  Free  Library 
Association,  is  a director  and  vice-president  of  the  Bryan  Business 
Men’s  Association,  and  is  president  of  the  Mendelssohn  Musical  So- 
ciety, of  Bryan,  one  of  the  leading  musical  organizations  of  North- 
western Ohio.  He  is  president  of  the  Bruns-Bowersox  Lumber  Com- 
pany, whose  principal  office  is  in  Bryan.  He  is  a director  of  the  Cleve- 
land & Illinois  Mining  Co.,  which  owns  and  operates  one  of  the  larg- 
est fluorspar  mines  in  the  world,  the  same  being  located  in  Hardin 
county,  111.  He  is  also  a director  of  the  Mexican  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
having  its  plant  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Bowersox  are 
prominent  members  of  the  United  Brethren  church,  and  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  a national  committee  which  has  as  its  aim  the  bringing  about 
of  a union  of  the  United  Brethren,  Protestant  Methodist  and  Congre- 
gational churches.  On  the  iotli  of  June,  1875,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Judge  Bowersox  to  Miss  Laura  A.  Jarvis,  daughter  of 
Samual  and  Lydia  Jarvis,  of  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Bowersox  was 
graduated  in  Otterbein  university,  in  June,  1875,  and  is  a woman  of 
gracious  presence  and  distinctive  culture,  being  prominent  in  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  community  and  being  an  artist  of  much  talent.  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Bowersox  have  two  children — Charles  Ralph,  born  March 
28,  1886,  and  Helen,  born  August  18.  1896.  The  son  is  secretary  of 
the  Bruns-Bowersox  Lumber  Company,  is  private  secretary  to  his 
father  and  is  a young  man  of  marked  business  ability,  while  his  father 
is  placing  in  his  hand  practically  all  of  his  industrial  business  interests. 

JOHN  WESLEY  BOWERSOX.  a highly  respected  citizen  of 
Florence  township,  Williams  county,  O.,  was  born  at  North  Industry, 
Stark  county,  four  miles  south  of  Canton.  His  father,  mention  of 
whom  is  made  in  the  preceding  sketch,  had  the  honor  of  building  the 
first  house  in  the  western  part  of  St.  Joseph  township.  On  October 
14,  1838,  John  W.  came  with  his  parents  to  St.  Joseph  township, 
Williams  county,  where  he  grew  to  manhood  and  where  he  received 
his  common  school  education.  In  1861  he  removed  to  Florence  town- 
ship and  located  on  a farm  of  eighty  acres  that  his  father  had  entered 
some  years  before.  Here  he  has  since  resided  and  carried  on  in  a 
small  way  the  business  of  general  farming  and  stock  raising.  On 
September  26,  1864,  lie  enlisted  in  Company  F of  the  Sixty-seventh 
Ohio  V olunteer  Infantry,  and  served  one  year.  He  is  a Republican  in 
politics  and  a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  having 
joined  that  organization  in  1882.  On  June  9,  i860,  he  chose  as  his 
helpmeet  along  life’s  journey  Miss  Amelia  Yeager,  born  in  Portage 
county.  O..  September  27,  1837,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
( Duke ) Yeager,  both  natives  of  Beaver  county.  Pa.,  who  came  to 
Ohio  in  1840,  locating  in  Florida,  Henry  county,  where  Mrs.  Yeager 
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died  in  1843.  After  his  wife’s  death  John  Yeager  removed  to  Wol- 
cottville,  La  Grange  county,  Ind.,  and  died  there  in  October,  1862.  Of 
the  fifteen  children  born  to  these  parents  fourteen  grew  to  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Absalom  Yeager,  a brother  of  Mrs.  Bowersox, 
served  as  a private  in  Company  B of  the  Second  United  States  regi- 
ment in  the  war  with  Mexico  and  an  orderly  sergeant  in  Company  B 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry  in  the  Civil  war.  He 
was  a prisoner  for  seven  months  at  Belle  Isle  and  Libby  prisons.  Af- 
ter his  exchange  he  returned  to  his  command  and  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  knee.  He  was  born  in  Beaver  county,  Pa.,  and  died  in 
Henry  county,  O.,  in  1898.  To  J.  W.  Bowersox  and  wife  there  have 
been  born  two  children.  John  Elsworth,  the  elder,  was  born  on  the 
home  farm  on  March  19,  1861,  and  received  his  education  in  the  coun- 
try schools.  He  now  owns  a farm  of  eighty  acres  and  carries  on  an 
extensive  poultry  business  in  addition  to  general  farming.  In  politics 
he  is  identified  with  the  Republican  party.  On  April  5,  1892,  lie  was 
wedded  to  Miss  Sarah  Kurtz,  born  in  Florence  township  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  church,  by  whom  he  has  one  son,  Harvey  Wesley 
Elsworth.  Mary  Emma  Amelia,  the  younger  child,  was  born  on  May 
25,  1872.  After  completing  her  common  school  education  she  was 
married  to  Henry  Kline,  a native  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
born  on  October  10,  1861.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  Kurtz,  a sister 
of  the  wife  of  Elsworth'  Bowersox.  By  her  he  had  three  children, 
named  Henry,  John  and  Alva.  Roland  Smith  is  the  name  of  a child 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kline  have  taken  to  raise.  John  Yeager,  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Bowersox,  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  Mrs.  Bowersox 
had  two  other  brothers  in  the  Civil  war.  Francis  Yeager,  who  served 
in  a Michigan  regiment,  was  wounded  and  died  in  the  hospital. 
Thomas  Yeager,  the  other  brother,  was  captain  of  Company  E,  Eigh- 
ty-sixth Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  received  an  honorable  discharge. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  BRACE,  who  is  the  popular  and  efficient 
clerk  of  the  courts  of  Williams  county,  was  born  near  Stryker,  this 
county,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1861,  and  is  a son  of  James  L.  and  Per- 
melia  (Shamburg)  Brace,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Williams 
county,  in  1834,  being  a representative  of  one  of  the  honored  pioneer 
families  of  this  section,  while  the  latter  was  born  in  what  is  now  De- 
fiance county,  in  1835,  Defiance  county  at  that  time  being  a part  of 
Williams  county.  The  father  was  a farmer  during  the  greater  portion 
of  his  active  career  and  was  a man  who  commanded  unqualified  re- 
spect and  esteem.  Abraham  L.  Brace  secured  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  village  of  Stryker  and  through  well  directed  dis- 
cipline, and  in  early  manhood  he  engaged  in  teaching,  to  which  voca- 
tion he  gave  his  attention  for  about  thirteen  years,  being  successful 
in  his  efforts  and  gaining  marked  popularity,  his  pedagogic  labors 
having  been  in  the  schools  of  Williams  and  Defiance  counties  and 
having  covered  twenty-two  terms.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1877.  "hen 
sixteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Brace,  while  engaged  in  youthful  sport, 
met  with  a severe  accident,  necessitating  the  amputation  of  his  left 
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leg  below  the  knee,  and  this  infirmity  led  him  to  seek  such  vocations 
as  were  within  his  power  to  fill.  In  1899  Mr.  Brace  received  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  courts  of  his  native 
county,  and  was  elected  by  a majority  of  seventy-one  votes.  He  gave 
such  able  service  that  he  was  recognized  as  the  logical  candidate  for 
the  office  to  succeed  himself  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  and  he 
was  re-elected,  in  1902,  for  a second  term  of  three  years,  his  second 
election  having  been  compassed  by  the  gratifying  majority  of  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-five  votes.  He  had  previously  served  as  township 
clerk  of  Springfield  township,  and  from  1889  to  1893  ^le  was  assistant 
postmaster  at  Stryker,  where  he  maintained  his  home  until  his  election 
to  his  present  office,  and  then  removed  to  Bryan.  He  is  an  active 
worker  in  the  local  ranks  of  the  Republican  party,  is  identified  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the 
Universalist  church.  December  30,  1901,  Mr.  Brace  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Ella  Bowdle,  daughter  of  John  Bowdle,  of  Evans- 
port,  Defiance  county,  and  they  have  two  children — Elsie  May  and 
Carlton  Earl. 

AARON  BRAXXAX  was  a man  whose  life  was  one  of  signal  honor 
and  usefulness,  and  he  left  an  indelible  impress  upon  the  civic  and  in- 
dustrial composition  of  Williams  county,  being  a representative  of  one 
of  its  pioneer  families  and  here  rising  to  a position  of  distinctive  prom- 
inence and  influence.  The  Brannan  family  is  of  staunch  Irish  origin, 
and  the  original  American  progenitor  was  Hugh  Brannan,  who  was 
born  in  county  Donegal,  Ireland,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1798.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  in  .his  native  land,  where  he  remained  until  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  when  he  immigrated  to 
America  and  took  up  his  abode  in.  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  where  he 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  which  there  engrossed  his  attention 
until  1846,  when  he  came  to  Williams  county,  where  he  entered  a 
tract  of  land  in  Superior  township,  the  locality  becoming  known  later 
as  Brannan’s  Corners.  There  he  continued  to  be  engaged  in  general 
farming  until  his  death,  which  occurred  May  25,  1866.  He  was  a man 
of  strong  mentality  and  sterling  character  and  was  held  in  unqualified 
esteem  in  the  community.  He  was  a Whig  in  politics  and  both  he 
and  his  wife  were  consistent  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  He 
married  Miss  Rebecca  Burson,  who  was  born  in  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  in  1803,  being  a daughter  of  Joseph  Burson,  of  Salineville,  that 
county.  They  became  the  parents  of  five  children,  namely:  Betsy 

Jane,  who  married  Robert  Scott : John,  who  married  Jane  Custard, 
and  Frank,  who  married  Susanna  Ewan,  are  both  deceased;  Katherine, 
who  married  Nathan  Ewan;  and  Aaron,  who  is  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  memoir.  Aaron  Brannan  was  born  in  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  Toth  of  February,  1835,  and  was  thus  eleven  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  family  removal  to  Williams  county,  in  1846.  Here 
he  was  reared  under  the  conditions  of  the  pioneer  days,  securing  a 
common  school  education,  which  he  effectively  rounded  out  through 
the  mental  discipline  acquired  by  self  effort  and  through  active  asso- 
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ciation  with  men  and  affairs  during  the  course  of  a long  and  useful 
life.  After  leaving  school  he  remained  on  the  home  farm  with  his 
father  for  a number  of  years  and  he  then  became  associated  with  his 
brother  Frank  in  the  lumber  business,  operating  a sawmill,  located 
near  the  home  farm,  until  within  fifteen  years  of  his  death.  While  he 
was  not  always  actively  engaged  in  milling  and  farming  he  continued 
to  retain  his  interests  in  these  enterprises.  In  1866  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  hubs  and  spokes  in  Bryan,  continuing  the  business  un- 
til 1869,  when  he  sold  the  same.  He  then  returned  to  the  farm  on 
which  he  remained  until  1880.  In  the  latter  year  Mr.  Brannan  erected 
a palatial  brick  residence  in  Bryan,  and  this  was  his  home  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  though  during  the  decade  from  1885  to  1895  he 
was  associated  with  his  son-in-law,  Adelbert  P.  Chilson,  in  the  hard- 
ware business  at  Butler,  Ind.,  where  he  passed  much  of  his  time.  In 
1895  he  retired  from  active  business  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  his  home  in  Bryan,  where  he  died  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1898.  He  was  an  earnest  and  zealous  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
as  was  also  his  wife,  and  he  with  others  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  erection  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Bryan,  in  which  he  served  as 
elder  from  that  time  until  his  death.  In  politics  he  gave  an  unwaver- 
ing allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  ever  taking  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  hour,  but  never  seeking  offi- 
cial position  of  any  order.  May  24,  1856,  Mr.  Brannan  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Salina  Jane  Knepper,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Morgan)  Knepper.  Jacob  Knepper  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pa., 
October  2.  1803,  and  was  a son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Knepper, 
who  emigrated  from  Germany  to  America  in  an  early  day  and  located 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  they  remained  until  1816,  when  they  came  to 
Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  being  numbered  among  the  early  pioneers 
of  that  section.  In  1833  Jacob  Knepper  married  Mary  Morgan,  who 
was  born  October  13,  1807.  She  was  a daughter  of  Jeremiah  Morgan, 
who  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  being  killed  at  Fort  Meigs,  his 
son  John  being  also  a participant  in  the  same  war.  Jacob  and  Mary 
Knepper  came  to  Williams  county  in  1852  and  located  in  Superior 
township,  where  the  latter  died  on  the  28th  of  June  1855,  while  the 
former  survived  until  August  11,  1879.  Concerning  the  children  of 
Aaron  and  Salina  J.  (Knepper)  Brannan  the  following  brief  record 
is  given,  the  loved  mother  having  been  born  November  29,  1838,  and 
having  been  summoned  to  the  eternal  life  on  the  22d  of  January,  1886. 
a sincere  and  devoted  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ : Fossie,  born 
November  8.  1858.  is  the  wife  of  Adelbert  P.  Chilson,  and  they  occupy 
the  beautiful  old  Brannan  homestead  in  Bryan.  Mr.  Chilson  having  re- 
cently purchased  the  property.  He  is  employed  as  traveling  salesman 
for  the  Cleveland  Co-operative  Stove  Company.  Mr.  Chilson  was 
born  in  Georgetown.  Defiance  county.  February  15.  1855,  being  a rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  well  known  pioneer  families  of  this  section  of 
the  Buckeye  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chilson  have  one  son,  Earl,  born 
November  6.  1896.  Ora  Roc  Brannan.  born  January  7,  1862.  died 
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February  3d  of  the  following  year.  Emmett,  born  May  17,  1864,  died 
on  the  20th  of  the  following  July.  Prilla,  born  October  31,  1865,  re- 
sides with  her  sister.  Mrs.  Chilson.  in  the  city  of  Bryan,  and  is  the 
owner  of  the  old  homestead  farm  which  was  pre-empted  by  her 
grandfather,  Hugh  Brannan.  Katherine,  born  June  8,  1872,  is  the 
wife  of  Arthur  McCormack,  of  Cleveland,  in  which  city  she  took  up 
her  residence  in  1895.  For  five  years  she  was  engaged  as  a contralto 
singer  in  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  church  and  at  present  with  the  Euclid 
Avenue  Church  of  Christ.  Lulu,  born  April  27,  1874,  resides  in  Cleve- 
land and  is  a solicitor  for  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  having  gained  a high  reputation  in  her  chosen  vocation. 

JAMES  BRANNAN,  former  county  com- 
missioner of  Williams  county,  and  one  of  its 
representative  farmers,  is  the  owner  of  nearly 
three  hundred  acres  of  fine  land  in  Superior 
township.  He  has  found  no  reason  to  regret 
his  association  with  the  great  basic  industry 
of  agriculture,  through  which  he  has  gained 
success  and  found  enjoyment  and  happiness. 
He  was  born  in  Columbiana  county,  this  state, 
on  the  1 1 th  of  May,  1847,  and  ^ie  earliest 
genealogical  data  available  indicate  that  his 
grandfather.  Frank  Brannan,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Ireland,  while  the  first  definite  in- 
formation concerning  his  career  in  America 
is  that  of  his  being  numbered  among  the  pioneers  of  Columbiana  coun- 
ty, O.,  where  he  was  successfully  engaged  in  farming.  He  married 
Margaret  Martin,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  three  children:  John 
W.,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Martin,  deceased,  and  Francis, 
who  is  a resident  of  Central  City,  Neb.  Frank  Brannan  passed  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  After  his  death 
Mrs.  Brannan,  in  1847,  came  to  Williams  county  with  her  three  sons, 
where  she  died.  Both  she  and  her  husband  were  communicants  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  John  W.  Brannan  was  born  and  reared  in  Col- 
umbiana county,  and  his  vocation  throughout  life  was  that  of  farming. 
In  1847  he  came  to  Williams  county  and  located  in  Superior  township, 
where  he  became  the  owner  of  a farm,  upon  which  he  continued  to  re- 
side until  his  death,  which  occurred  October  12,  1859.  He  was  an  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  his  wife  also  was  a member,  and 
in  politics  was  a stanch  Democrat,  having  held  the  offices  of  justice 
of  the  peace,  trustee  and  assessor  in  Superior  township,  where  he  was 
held  in  high  regard  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  wife.  Margaret,  who 
died  in  1896*  was  a daughter  of  John  McQuilkin,  of  Columbiana 
countv.  and  of  their  seven  children  it  mav  be  recorded  that  Frank  L. 
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is  a resident  of  Denver.  Colo. ; James  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch ; 
Nancy  is  the  wife  of  James  McCarns;  and  Martin  l\..  John  H.,  Wil- 


liam M.,  and  Melvin  C.  are  all  prosperous 
farmers  of  Williams  county.  James  Brannan 
passed  his  hovhood  on  the  home  farm  and 
continued  to  attend  the  schools  of  Superior 
township  a portion  of  each  year  until  he  had 
attained  his  majority.  He  then  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade,  which  he  followed  as  a vo- 
cation for  four  years,  after  which  he  engaged 
in  farming  in  Superior  township,  on  a farm 
one  mile  north  of  his  present  homestead.  He 
then  purchased  his  present  farm,  where  he 
has  since  heen  actively  engaged  in  general 
farming,  stock-raising  and  shipping  stock, 
with  the  exception  of  six  years,  during  which 


Rosina  A.  Brannan, 


he  served  as  county  commissioner.  He  owns  two  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  the  home  farm,  which  is  improved,  with  good  buildings  and 
equipped  with  convenient  facilities  throughout.  He  also  owns 
another  farm  of  sixty-six  acres,  located  in  Jefferson  township. 
The  political  views  of  Mr.  Brannan  are  indicated  in  the  stanch  alle- 
giance which  he  accords  the  Democratic  party,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  which  he  is  an  elder. 
In  1896,  Mr.  Brannan  was  elected  county  commissioner,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  service  was  duly  appreciated,  as  shown  by  his  re-election 
at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  of  three  years,  so  that  he  served 
six  consecutive  years.  December  24,  1868,  Mr.  Brannan  was  married 
to  Miss  Rosina  A.  Betts,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Marv  (Darling) 
Betts,  of  Center  township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brannan  are  the  parents  of 
seven  children,  all  of  whom  were  born  and  reared  in  Williams  county ; 
Charley  W.  married  Ada  Mick,  and  they  have  four  children,  Zoe, 
Verlc,  Levi,  and  Beulah;  Harvey  J.  married  Della  Patton,  and  they 
have  six  children — Myrtle,  Bessie,  Ross,  Paul,  Harvey  and  Rosina  A. ; 
Mary  is  the  wife  of  Orlando  E.  Wolf,  and  their  children  are  Fern  and 
Lulu;  Lulu,  the  next  of  Mr.  Brannan's  children,  is  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Cox ; James  married  Harriet  Jacobs  and  they  have  two  children — 
Gladys  and  Hazel ; Solomon  R.  married  Maud  Stoy,  and  they  have 
one  son,  Estalc,  and  Klare  married'  Bertha  Tcets.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brannan  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  industrious  past,  and  stand 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  community.  For  some  years  Mrs.  Bran- 
nan has  suffered  from  poor  health,  but  has  borne  her  suffering  with  a 
true  Christian  fortitude. 


WILLIAM  A.  BRATTON.  SR.,  a prominent  and  successful  live 
stock  dealer  of  Edgerton.  Williams  county.  O.,  is  of  Irish  descent,  his 
ancestors  having  emigrated  to  America  in  an  early  day.  He  is  the 
son  of  James  Bratton,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  horn  near 
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Harrisburg  in  Mifflin  county,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  War 
of  1812.  In  1847  removed  to  Ohio  and  located  on  a farm  in  Flor- 
ence township,  Williams  county,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  William  A.  Bratton,  Sr.,  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm  and 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  home  county.  When  twenty-two 
years  old  he  removed  to  St.  Joseph  township  and  bought  a farm  there, 
on  which  his  son,  William  A.  Bratton,  Jr.,  now  resides.  His  standing 
in  the  community  was  of  such  a high  order  that  when  still  quite  a 
young  man  he  was  elected  township  trustee  and  served  with  marked 
ability  for  several  terms.  For  ten  years  he  was  township  assessor,  fill- 
ing that  responsible  position  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  profit  to 
the  township.  He  was  a member  of  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers when  the  new  court  house,  costing  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  dollars  was  erected.  The  building  of  this  magnificent 
structure  for  some  time  required  all  of  his  attention,  for  he  and  the 
other  members  on  the  board  were  determined  to  sec  that  it  was  built 
honestly  and  within  the  appropriation.  So  well  was  this  task  per- 
formed that  the  tax  payers  were  well  pleased  and  highly  commended 
the  commissioners.  I11  1892  he  moved  from  the  farm  to  Edgerton, 
where  he  erected  a fine  home.  His  time  is  now  wholly  taken  up  with 
buying’  and  selling  live  stock.  In  politics  lie  has  always  been  a 
stanch  Democrat,  serving  frequently  on  the  county  central  commit- 
tee and  as  delegate  to  county  and  district  conventions.  No  other  man 
in  the  community  takes  a deeper  interest  in  Masonry  than  does  Mr. 
Bratton.  He  was  joined  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock  to  Miss  Catherine 
E.  Casler,  the  daughter  of  Christ  Casler,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
removed  to  Ohio,  first  locating  in  Stark  county  and  afterwards  in  St. 
Joseph  township.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  can  boast  that  he  not 
only  helped  to  clear  his  father’s  farm,  but  also  that  of  his  father-in- 
law.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bratton  are  the  parents  of  the  following  children: 
Amanda,  now  Mrs.  James  Fleightner;  William  A.,  Jr.,  who  married 
Miss  Florence  Uffer,  of  Defiance  county;  Maggie,  the  wife  of  John 
Wines,  and  Adella  May,  of  Toledo.  The  following  are  the  grand- 
children of  William  Bratton,  Sr.,  and  wife;  Maude,  Archibald  and 
Pearl,  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fleightner;  Earl,  Clyde  and 
Georgia  May,  the  children  of  William  A.  Bratton,  Jr.,  and  wife; 
Tames  E.  and  Fern,  the  children  of  John  Wines  and  wife.  As  an 
active,  useful  and  enterprising  citizen,  William  A.  Bratton.  Sr.,  is  re- 
spected and  highly  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens. 

SARDES  ELMER  BRENNER,  one  of  the  most  progressive  farm- 
ers of  St.  Joseph  township,  \\  illiams  county,  O..  was  born  December 
7.  1862.  He  is  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Ridenger)  Brenner,  the 
former  a native  of  Wittenberg,  Germany,  and  the  latter  of  Hancock 
county.  O.  His  grandfather,  John  George  Brenner,  emigrated  10 
tlie  United  States  in  1830.  coming  directly  to  Hancock  county,  from 
which  he  removed  to  Williams  county  in  1863.  where  both  he  and 
wife  died.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  a pioneer  of  Hancock 
county  and  died  there.  Jacob  Brenner  was  born  on  August  23. 
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1829,  and  came  to  America  the  following  year  with  his  parents.  He 
was  reared  and  educated  in  Hancock  county.  In  1863  he  removed 
to  Bryan,  O.,  and  six  months  later  settled  on  a farm  two  miles  west 
of  that  town.  Here  he  owned  three  hundred  and  five  acres  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1904.  In  politics  he  was  identified  with  the 
Republican  party.  He  and  his  first  wife  were  the  parents  of  five 
children,  of  whom  three  are  living.  His  first  wife  having  died  in 
1869,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Noffsinger  of  Defiance  county  and  by 
her  had  three  children,  all  living.  Sardes  Elmer  Brenner  was  reared 
on  his  father's  farm  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  home 
county  and  the  Edgerton  high  school.  In  1887  he  bought  seventy 
acres  of  land  on  which  lie  has  ever  since  resided.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican,  having  served  on  the  county  central  committee  three 
years  and  on  the  school  board  for  ten  consecutive  years.  On  Sep- 
tember 7,  1884,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ella  M.  Cover, 
born  at  Sherwood,  Definance  county,  July  7,  1865,  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Rachel  (Spurrier)  Cover,  the  former  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  Samuel  Cover  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Defiance  county  and  in  1865  removed  to  St.  Joseph  township, 
Williams  county,  and  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  He  married  Rachel  Spurrier  February  28,  1854,  and 
died  July  1,  1898,  his  wife  having  died  nine  years  before.  They  were 
the  parents  of  six  children,  two  of  whom  are  living.  The  father  of 
Samuel  Cover  was  also  named  Samuel,  who  was  born  September  6, 
1789,  and  on  January  19,  1813,  married  Elizabeth  Cent,  born  March 
6,  1795.  He  died  in  Crawford  county,  O.  John  Spurrier,  the  mater- 
nal grandfather  of  Mrs.  Brenner,  was  wedded  to  Miss  Mary  Runion 
and  died  in  Defiance  county.  His  widow  afterwards  married  Jona- 
than Pefley,  who  died  in  Defiance  county.  Mrs.  Pefley  died  at  the 
venerable  age  of  three  score  and  seven.  To  Sardes  Elmer  Brenner 
and  wife  three  children  have  been  born.  They  are : Otho  Oscar, 

born  February  21,  1886.  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  now  a 
teacher  in  Center  township;  Zoa  Elnora,  born  March  2,  1888,  and 
now  a student  of  Edon  high  school ; Byron  Orin,  born  September  23, 
1890,  and  a student  of  Edon  high  school.  The  last  two  both  passed 
the  Boxwell  examination,  the  former  making  the  highest  grade  made 
in  Williams  county  that  year  (1903). 

Mrs.  Brenner's  great-great-great-great-grandfather,  Cent,  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620. 

GEORGE  W.  BRINKMAN,  one  of  the  native  sons  of  Williams 
county,  who  is  here  successfully  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
growing.  in  Superior  township,  is  a representative  of  the  third  gener- 
ation of  his  family  in  the  county  and  is  a son  of  that  honored  pioneer 
citizen  of  Montpelier,  Henry  Brinkman,  who  is  consistently  made  the 
subject  of  individual  mention  in  the  succeeding  sketch  of  this  com- 
pilation, so  that  it  is  not  demanded  that  the  family  history  be  again 
entered  in  the  present  connection.  George  W.  Brinkman  was  born 
in  Montpelier,  this  county,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1862.  and  was 
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reared  to  the  sturdy  discipline  of  the  homestead  farm,  in  Superior 
township,  while  he  was  afforded  good  educational  advantages,  con- 
tinuing to  attend  the  public  schools  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  After  leaving  school  he  had  charge  of  his  father's 
farm  one  year  and  then  instituted  his  independent  career  in  the  same 
vocation,  to  which  he  has  ever  since  given  his  attention,  with  the 
exception  of  two  years,  during  which  he  was  employed  at  the  county 
infirmary.  His  farm  comprises  eighty  acres,  in  section  two,  Superior 
township,  is  well  improved  and  under  most  effective  cultivation, 
while  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  progressive  and  up-to-date 
agriculturists  and  loyal  citizens  of  his  native  county.  In  politics  he 
accords  an  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and  he 
served  one  year  as  supervisor.  January  t,  1888,  Mr.  Brinkman  mar- 
ried Miss  Ida  Pickle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brinkman  are  the  parents  of 
six  children,  namely:  Myrtle,  Gay,  Harry  (deceased),  Leah,  Gladys 

(deceased),  and  Gertrude. 

HENRY  BRINKMAN,  who  is  now  living  retired  in  the  attractive 
little  city  of  Montpelier,  was  a boy  of  about  eleven  years  at  the  time 
of  his  parents’  taking  up  their  abode  in  Williams  county,  where  he 
has  maintained  his  home  for  more  than  sixty  years,  within  which 
time  he  has  witnessed  the  development  of  this  section  from  the 
pioneer  wilds  to  its  present  status  as  one  of  the  most  advanced  agri- 
cultural and  general  industrial  sections  of  the  old  Buckeye  state. 
He  has  personally  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  this  develop- 
ment, having  been  long  identified  with  agricultural  pursuits  and 
having  ever  stood  as  a loyal  and  public-spirited  citizen,  even  as  he  is 
now  numbered  among  the  honored  pioneers  of  the  county,  the  city 
of  his  residence  being  located  on  the  tract  of  land  which  his  father 
secured  from  the  government  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Brinkman  claims 
the  old  Keystone  state  of  the  Union  as  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
having  been  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1833,  and  being  a son  of  George  and  Catherine  (Freidinger)  Brink- 
man,  both  of  whom  were  born  and  reared  in  Germany,  while  their 
marriage  was  solemnized  in  Pennsylvania,  the  father  having  come  to 
America  when  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  having  taken  up  his 
residence  in  Lancaster  county,  that  state,  where  he  followed  farm- 
ing until  1835,  and  then  came  to  Ohio,  and  located  in  Seneca  county, 
where  he  maintained  his  home  until  1844,  when  came  to  Williams 
county  and  took  up  a tract  of  wild  land  where  the  city  of  Montpelier 
is  now  located,  Ohio  at  that  time  having  practically  no  railroads  and 
retaining  many  evidences  of  the  frontier  conditions.  George  Brink- 
man  made  his  initial  trip  from  Seneca  county  to  Williams  county 
on  foot.  He  reclaimed  much  of  his  original  farm  to  cultivation  and 
continued  to  be  actively  engaged  in  general  farming  there  for  a 
number  of  years,  after  which  lie  disposed  of  his  farm  and  retired  from 
active  labor,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Bridgewater  township.  The 
inactive  life  soon  palled  upon  him,  however,  and  in  that  township  lie 
resumed  farming  operations,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  removal 
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to  Montpelier,  about  1877,  and  in  this  city  bis  death  occurred,  in  1879, 
while  his  devoted  wife  passed  away  in  1881,  both  having  been  sin- 
cere and  consistent  members  of  the  German  Lutheran  church,  and  he 
was  a Democrat  in  his  political  proclivities,  having  served  several 
terms  as  supervisor  and  having  held  the  unqualified  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him.  George  and  Catherine  Elizabeth  Brinkman  became 
the  parents  of  five  children,  namely:  Henry,  Margaret,  deceased,  Mary, 
William,  deceased,  and  George,  deceased.  Mary  married  William 
Willguss,  a prosperous  farmer  of  Bridgewater  township.  As  before 
stated,  Henry  Brinkman  was  about  eleven  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
family  removal  to  Williams  county,  so  that  he  had  secured  his  rudi- 
mentary education  in  Seneca  county,  supplementing  this  by  attending 
the  schools  in  a log  cabin  in  Montpelier.  He  has  never  sought  or  de- 
sired other  vocation  than  that  involved  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  from  small  beginnings  he  advanced  to  a position  of  independence, 
working  indefatigably  and  consecutively  and  becoming  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  fine  farm  properties  of  the  county,  where  his  course  has 
been  such  that  he  has  never  lacked  the  fullest  measure  of  popular 
confidence  and  esteem.  He  still  owns  his  homestead  place  of  forty 
acres,  besides  several  other  farms,  aggregating  all  told  about  500 
acres.  His  farms  are  about  equally  divided  between  Superior  and 
Bridgewater  townships.  Since  1903  he  has  maintained  his  home  in 
Montpelier,  where  he  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  former  years  of 
earnest  and  well  directed  endeavor.  He  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
his  accumulations  of  property  arc  due  to  his  own  perseverance  and 
industry.  He  is  a stanch  supporter  of  the  principles  and  policies  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  filled  the  office  of  supervisor  several  times, 
while  he  has  also  served  in  other  minor  positions  of  trust.  January 
I.  1861,  Mr.  Brinkman  was  married  to  Miss  Sophronia  Beacox,  who 
was  born  on  December  29,  1838,  near  Canton,  Stark  county,  O.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  George  and  Laura  (Seaton)  Beacox,  the  former  a 
native  of  England  and  the  latter  of  New  York.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brinkman  were  born  seven  children,  viz. : Ada  V..  who  married  Wil- 
liam J.  Armstrong,  and  they  now  reside  in  British  Columbia,  and 
have  four  children,  Harry,  Arthur,  William  and  Florence;  George  W., 
who  resides  near  Montpelier  and  who  married  Ida  Pickle,  and  they 
have  four  children  living,  viz.:  Myrtle,  Gay.  Leah  and  Gertrude;  Her- 
bert, who  is  a resident  of  the  State"  of  fWashington,  married  Clara 
Morgan  and  they  have  two  children ; Frank,  who  resides  near  Mont- 
pelier. married  Sophia  Beard,  and  they  have  two  children,  Howard 
and  Vera:  John  J.,  who  resides  in  California;  Leon,  who  was  acci- 
dentally killed  while  driving  across  the  St.  Joseph  river  bridge  when 
it  collapsed ; and  Mabel,  who  married  John  Barnhart  and  resides  near 
Montpelier. 

ANDREW  THOMAS  BROWN  (deceased),  who  was  a director 
and  general  manager  of  the  ( )ak  Manufacturing  Company  of  Edger- 
ton.  Williams  countv.  O..  was  born  in  Centre  township  in  1858.  He 
was  the  son  of  Nicholas  and  Sarah  (McMannis)  Brown,  the  former 
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a native  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  Nicholas  Brown  was 
born  in  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  August  n,  1821.  He  was  married  in 
Crawford  county,  O.,  on  January  23,  1844,  where  his  wife  was  born 
December  29,  1825.  In  1846  he  removed  to  this  county,  where  he 
became  a prominent  and  very  successful  farmer  and  accumulated  large 
property  interests,  consisting  of  several  valuable  and  highly  produc- 
tive farms.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  trustee  of  Centre  town- 
ship, showing  that  he  was  interested  in  public  affairs.  He  died  in 
1898,  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Andrew  Thomas  Brown 
grew  to  manhood  on  his  father's  farm  and  received  a fair  elementary 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county.  In  1892  he 
embarked  in  the  agricultural  implement  business  in  Edgerton,  and 
after  conducting  it  successfully  for  one  year  sold  out  to  Woodward  & 
Harris.  From  1896  to  1900  lie  was  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Edgerton  Basket  Manufacturing  Company.  December  10, 
1902,  Mr.  Brown  was  elected  general  manager  of  the  Oak  Manufac- 
turing Company,  a corporation  which  he  helped  to  organize  and  of 
which  he  was  also  a director.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  men  are 
regularly  employed  by  this  company.  The  basket  department  makes 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  different  styles  of  that  use- 
ful article.  Among  the  other  products  of  this  establishment  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:  handles,  insulator  pins,  brackets,  ironing 
boards,  clothes  racks  and  hardwood  lumber.  These  goods  are  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Eighty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
were  sold  in  1904.  The  facilities  of  this  company  for  manufacturing 
purposes  are  second  to  none.  The  buildings  are  new  and  the  machin- 
ery of  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns.  The  floor  space  amounts 
to  thirty  thousand  square  feet,  with  twelve  thousand  square  feet  addi- 
tional for  storage  purposes.  A.  T.  Brown  married  Miss  Martha 
Spangler,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Eliza  Spangler,  who  were  pioneer 
settlers  of  Centre  township,  having  come  from  Stark  county,  O.,  in 
an  early  day.  Jacob  Spangler  is  a successful  farmer  and  an  exem- 
plary citizen.  Mr.  Brown  was  corporation  treasurer  of  Edgerton  for 
eight  years,  having  been  elected  the  last  time  in  1902.  He  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  also  serving  as  trustee  of  the  Edgerton  cemetery, 
having  been  elected  first  eight  years  ago.  On  June  15,  1905,  while 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Brown  were  walking  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad 
tracks  near  Edgerton  they  were  both  instantly  killed  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited.  They  had  alighted  from  their  automobile  and  started 
to  walk  to  the  Edgerton  coal  docks,  which  Mr.  Brown  desired  to 
inspect.  They  left  two  children,  Devillah  and  Elmer  D.  A.  T.  Brown 
at  the  time  of  his  deatli  was  corporation  treasurer,  treasurer  of  the 
local  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge,  of  which  he  was  a member,  and  treas- 
urer of  the  board  of  cemetery  trustees.  He  was  one  of  the  best  liked 
men  in  Edgerton  and  his  friends  were  legion.  His  interment  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  local  lodges  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  Rathhonc  Sis- 
ters and  Maccabees,  assisted  by  visiting  lodges  from  Butler,  Edon, 
Bryan,  Hicksville  and  Blakcslcc. 
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